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CHAPTER V 



PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 

I. Personal Pronouns. — 300. The persona] pronoun as subject. — 891. * 
Origin of the direct interrogative idiom. — 892. Substitution of the 
objective form for the nominative. — 80S. The personal pronoun as 
object.— 894. The reflexive pronoun 9oi (*f). — 395. The pronouns 
Uf I** hi, iui, Uur<— 890. Use of plural forms to denote a singular.—. 
897. Expletive use of personal pronouns (ethical dative).-— 898. Peri- 
phrastic substitutes for personal pronouns.— 899. The adverbial 
pronouns m and y. \ 

II. Possessive Pronouns.— 400. Possessive pronouns and adjectives. 
—401. Possessive replaced by the article.— 403. Use of the posses- 
sive of the third person. — 408. Possessives relating to one or more 
substantives.— 404. Use of possessives in the objective sense. 

III. Demonstrative Pronouns. — 405. Demonstrative pronouns and 
adjectives. — 406. The pronoun — 407. The neuter pronoun 
or. — 408. The use of ceci and crYa.— 409. The adjective-pronouns ce 9 
cti 9 €fiif 9 cts, 

IV. Relative Pronouns. — 410. Qut\ que. — 411. Quo*.— 413. Ltqmh— 
418. DotiL—lU. Ow.— 415. The relative adverb f ue. 

V. Interrogative Pronouns.— 416. Qui. — 417. ffw, f*oi.— 418. 
kqud. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 
390. The personal pronoun as subject. — I. The 
personal pronoun as the subject in the Old language, 
following Latin traditions, was often omitted. It was 
rarely expressed save when either the verb or a personal 
pronoun in the objective would otherwise have headed the 
sentence : 

Dui OtivUrt: Jo m pmens vtdus. (Rot. 1. 1099.) 
(Said Oliver: I have pagans seen.) 

Jo (Je> M Utimtt (laisse) en urn march* edmng*. (id. L 839.) 
(I have left him in a foreign mark [district].) 

When, on the contrary — and such cases were very 
frequent— the proposition began with a direct (and not 
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pronominal) or an indirect object, a participial or adjective 
predicate, or an indeclinable word, or when it was preceded 
by another proposition, the ellipsis of the pronominal 
subject was general : Par son cors (corps) Us peust (put) 
delivrer de prison (in person he might be able to free theni 
from prison) (Joinv. 9). En grant avanture de mort fumes 
lors (alors) (in great danger of death we were then) (id. 11). 
Envieus estes et vilains (envious are ye and bad) (Chev. au 
lion, 1. 90). Comander vos vuel (veux) et prier (I wisli to 
command and pray you) (id. 1. 549). Or vous vueil faire 
une demande (now I wish to make a request of you) 
(Joinv. 48). 

We have seen (Book 1 1, § 193) that the gradual weakening 
of verbal inflexions rendered more and more imperative 
the presence of the nominative personal pronoun to 
denote the grammatical person. Nevertheless, we find 
numerous examples of the older usage in the 16th cen- 
tury. Et le feray imprinter d ce que chascun y apreigne 
(apprenne) comme je ay faist (and I will print it that every- 
one may there learn, as I have done) (Rab. i. 320). Ny ne 
veux gaster (gdter) ses meurs genereuses (nor would I spoil 
his noble manners) (Mont. i. 25). II te gardera sous son 
aisle, et seras a seurelt sous ses plumes (he will keep thee 
under his wing and thou wilt be in safety beneath his feathers) 
(Calvin, 264). V autre se plaint que jaloux mary a (the other 
complains that she lias a jealous husband) (Marot, 10). In 
the 17th century, particularly in La Fontaine, we still 
meet with examples of the omission of the nominative 
pronoun, but these are archaisms. Ever since Malherbe 
the use of the nominative pronoun has become an absolute 
rule in most constructions. We must, however, note two 
exceptions. 

1. In certain impersonal phrases the pronoun i7, as the 
grammatical or logical subject, is still suppressed. Tant 
y a que* tPimporte (no matter). Si bon vous semble (if you 
think proper). Ifoii vienl que . • . (whence comes it thai). 
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A Dim ne plaise (God forbid). Cinq et trots font huit ; 6tez 
deux, reste six (5 and 3 are 8; take 2 away, 6 remains). 
These are remnants of the primitive construction. Ana- 
logy, which from the middle of the 12th century (Book II, 
{ 198) had extended to all impersonal verbs the pronoun 
ii of the personal verbs, failed to affect these expressions. 
In the 16th century other cases of omission of this 
pronoun were still very frequent But, save for the above • 
archaisms, the omission was rare in the 17th century: 
De cette confusion arrive (from this confusion it befalls) 
(Pascal, Pensees, i. 93). Mais d quoi sert 9 mes Pires, 
Jopposer. . . ? (but what is the use, Fatliers, of opposing ...?) 
(Id. Prov. xvi.). Et quels avantages, Madame, puisque 
Madame y a ? (and wliat advantages, Madam, since Madam 
there is [=yon are]?) (Moliere, vi. 519). La Fontaine, 
alone has a real predilection for this ellipsis: N'a pas 
longtemps (not long ago) (iv. 85). Comment vous va ? (how 
goes it?) (vii. 128)/ Non sera, sur mon dme (it shall not be, 
on my soul) (iv. 346). Toujours falloit forger de nouveaux 
tours (it was ever necessary to devise turn tricks) (iv. 302), &c. 

2. In compound propositions containing two consecutive 
verbs with one and the same subject, the pronoun may 
be expressed only once, i. e. before the first verb : fadmets 
et pretends (I believe a fid maintain); il desire et demande 
(he prays and demands) — an archaism which the language 
could preserve without inconvenience, the construction 
being sufficiently clear. But this ellipsis is scarcely 
tolerated save when the verbs are in the same tense, and 
when they are not far from each other; we should no 
longer, like Racine, write : Je le recueillis uji et Fai nourri 
avec grand soin (I took him up here and have nourished him 
with great care) (vi. 100), nor, like Madame de Stvigne* : 
4 Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi,' lui fit-die, en lui riant au ne*; 4 voild 
comment on repctid aux folks, 9 et passe son chemin ('Hi, hi,, 
hi, hi, hi, 9 she said to her, laughing in her face; * tints the 
way to answer fools, 9 and goes her way) (iii. 3). 
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II. If the Old language often omitted the nominative 
pronoun, on the other hand it frequently made a redun- 
dant use of the nominative pronoun of the 3rd person 
to recall a subject already expressed, but generally one 
separated from its verb : Li roys de France qui sot que 
Us estoient la, il sfadrefa {the King of France, who knew 
that tliey were there, he turned) (Joinv. 85). Lea soienoes qui 
reglentles maurs des hommes . . . elles se meslentde tout (the 
sciences that govern the conduct of men . . . they meddle with 
everything) (Mont. i. 29). Even in the 17th and 18th 
centuries we find : Un noble, s 9 U vit cliez lui, dans sa pro* 
vince, il vit libre (a noble, if he lives at hotne, in his province, 
he lives free) (La Bruy. i. 326). Lea Romains se destinant 
a la guerre et la regardant comme le seul art, ils mirent tout 
leur esprit et toutes leurs pensees a le pctfcctionner (the 
Romans, intending to devote themselves to war, and regard* 
ing it as the only art, tliey set all tlieir wit and all their 
thoughts on perfecting it) (Montesquieu, Grand, et Dec. 2). 

III. The plural pronoun ils, in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, was often used [like the English impersonal they] as 
a synonym of on : lis demeurirent plus tard qu'U* n*avoienl 
de coustume (they stayed longer than tliey were wont) (Noel 
du Fail, ii. 31 1). falltgue • . . aussi volontiers ce que fay veu, 
que ce qu'Us out escril (I put forth as readily what I have 
seen as what tliey have written) (Mont iii. 13). Pour le 
regard de ce qu'ilu disent (with regard to what people say) 
(Malh. ii. 106). 

De ttos crimes communs je vettx qtion soit instant. 

• • . Madam*, ils tte vous croiront pas; 
Us sauront recuser tin juste stratagems 

Etun temom irriti qui £ accuse lui-memc. (Rac. ii. 095.) 

(I desire that our common crimes may be made known. 

• . . Madam, thej will not believe you; 
They will have the capacity to reject the unjust stratagem 
Of an angry witness accusing himself.) 

This is really a Latinism. In Latin a verb with an indefi- 
nite subject was put in the 3rd person plural : diount (they 
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say, people say) ; so in Old French the 3rd person plural 
without a pronominal subject expressed the indefinite idea 
conveyed at th? present time by on 1 Et mult en orent 
(eurent) grant joie par Post (and great joy had they thereof 
throughout the army) (Villeh. 299). When the habit of 
expressing the nominative pronoun enforced itself in 
French, the pronoun its was naturally used in this case. 

IV. The neuter pronoun it) was still in the 17th 
century of more general use than in the modern language, 
where it is now replaced as a rule by the demonstrative ce 
(§ 407)': Quand cela paraitra, je tie doute point qu'il ne 
donne matUre aux critiques (when it appears, I doubt not 
but that it will give matter to the critics) (Corn. x. 486). 

A-t-OH janmU plaid* fun* tdlt mitkodtT 

Mm* fM*m dit tass^mbUt? — H est fort a la mode. (Rac ii. flif.) * 
(Did one ever plead on such a plan ? 

But what does the assembly say to it?— It is much in vogue.) 

Pcut-itrc cela c'toit-il vrai, mat's il tCctoit pas vraiscmblabfe 
(perhaps it was true, but it did not seem like truth) (St£v. 
vii. 199). Godlcz bien cela; il est de Ldandre et il ne tne 
coate qttun grand merci (taste well of this; it comes from 
Leatider, and it only costs me a big 4 thank you ') (La Bray. 
L 194). 

The present usage only preserves il when the imper- 
sonal proposition is determined by some object or com- 
plement Compare : il est vrai + que fai eu tort and c*est 
vrai; il+eu+est ainsi and cfest ainsi 

391. Origin of the direct interrogative idiom.— 
When the interrogation depends only on the verb the 
nominative pronoun is placed either (1) after the verb : 
Vicnt-ni or (a) before the verb: Uvient? In the latter 
case the tone of voice suffices to indicate the question. 
But when the interrogation does not turn on the verb the 
nominative pronoun always comes after : Quand arrivere* 
voos? &ok viennent-UM ? Que faisons-xkoxx* ? For French, 
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not having preserved the Latin interrogative particles, had 
recourse to the inversion of the subject : Vicndra Pierre? 
and pronouns were treated as substantives and also placed 
after the verb : 

<fo dist Rollans : ' Comprint, que /aito-vous t ' (Rol. I. 136a) 
(This said Roland : ' Companions, what do ye t ') 
GmttU quens (comte), sin vatUattt horn, ou us (cs) tu t (id. L 0045.) 
(Fair count, sir valiant man, where art thou 1) 

The post-position of the subject when it is a substantive 
has not been maintained in the case where the interrogation 
turns on the verb. If we still say : Quand viendra Pierre ? 
we no longer say : Viendra Pierre ? This latter form of 
phrase was already a mere archaism in the 16th century : 

Las! pourra biett tests blanche vicillcsse 
Porter is fais (fcux) sVuns telle tristesse? 

(Th. de Beze, Abraham, p. 33.) 
(Alas! can this white old age at all 
Carry the burden of such a sorrow ?) 

We say Pierre viendra-t-ii ? and similarly the form of 
phrase still in use: Quand viendra Pierre? may be re- 
placed by Quand Pierre viendra-Uil ? 

Whence comes this use of the personal pronoun after 
the verb as its logical subject in interrogative propo- 
sitions? At an early period in • Old French it became 
habitual in interrogations to place the nominative at the 
beginning of the sentence : 

Damoiselss que fat veues 

Eh test ehastel dout (d'ou) sont venues t 

{Chev, an lion, 1. 5S19.) 

(The damsels I have seen 

In this castle, whence did they comet) 

Tu que quiers? {what seekest thou?) (Cour. Louis, 1. 512). 
Et vous, qui estes? (and who are ye?) {ThedL/ranf., 146), 
This new form of phrase introduced by the growing 
tendency of French to give the sentence a uniform con- 
struction, with the subject at its head, was, on the other 
hand, in contradiction with the logical need of beginning 
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an interrogation with the verb ; hence at an early period 
a pronoun referring to the subject already expressed was 
added after the verb : 

Lmvtir Ckathn esi-il apaniOhM? (Rot. I 643.) 
(The treasure for Charles, is it made ready?) 

This construction became more and more frequent from 
the 13th century ; but gradually the true part played by 
the prefixed substantive, as intended to bring the subject 
into relief, was lost sight of. The substantive was looked 
upon as the real subject of the verb, and the pronoun 
coming after, from being the real subject as it was at first, 
took the part of a logical subject \ 

302. Substitution of the objective form for the 
nominative. — Pronouns are either accented or atonic (Book 
I If $ x 93i- I" Old French all nominative pronouns were 
accented. The writers of the first half of the 16th cen- 
tury still offer us many examples of this usage, although 
it was nearly lost in the 15th century : Pour ce que je 
Mercure ay cogneu que (for that I, Mercury, have known 
tlial) (Le Maire de Beiges, 1). Tu princesse pacifique (thou, 
peaceful princess) (id. 2). Je auserois jurer qu 9 Uz autres 
Joys avoient Andouilles contbatu (I would dare swear that 
tiiey had formerly fought the Andouilles) (Rabel. ii. 406). 
Of this form the language has only retained the legal 
formula Je soussignt (I, the undersigned). From the 12th 
century, as we have seen, these nominative pronouns 
began to be treated as atonies or proclitics, and to be trans- 
formed into simple substitutes for the verbal inflexions, 
which had become too weak to express grammatical 
persons. The nominative pronouns thus became proclitics 
or flexional prefixes in replacement of the lost flexional 
suffixes of the verb. 

But in many cases it is necessary to give stronger ex* 
pression to the idea inherent to the pronoun, to lay stress 

1 For the periphrastic interrogative idioms so common in Modern 
French see ff 416, 417. 
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on the idea of the person who is the subject of the action. 
Thus from the 12th century also, that is from the time 
when the personal pronoun began to become atonic, the 
language had recourse to the accented form of the ob- 
jective pronoun to express this emphasized state. Com- 
pare line 3501 of the Chevalier an lion : 

S irons tomoiiir moi ft vos. 
(We will go tourney, I and you.) 

with the two following lines of the same poem : 

Tu, fii (fit) la damt, qui taut aes. (1. 6576.) 
( 4 Thou/ said the lady, 4 who knowest so much.*) 

Qus il si tuit (tous) *#' chevalier 
Vemssent. (1. 0303.) 

(That he and all his knights should come.) 

The language is at this period wavering between • 
the use of the accented forms of the nominative and of 
the objective pronoun, to mark emphasis. This wavering 
was destined to end gradually, and from the second half 
of the 16th century the objective was definitely adopted : 
moi,/* dis; toi, tu dis; ltd, it dit, &C 1 

The example quoted of Chrestien de Troyes> Sirons 
iomoiter moi et vos, shows that when the Old language 
used for emphasis the accented form of the object it 
did not express the pronoun a second time (as in Modern 
French). It is in virtue of this construction that we find 
in the 17th century : 

Et nous dt qui lea cosurs aont endins aux forfaits 
Loiaaona lemgmr am gloirt. (La Font. vi. 089.) 

(And we, whose hearts to misdeeds are inclined, 
Allow his glory to fade.) 

PeuMtre que moi qui existe ttexiste ainsi que par la , 

1 [Compare the similar use of the objective for the nominative in 
popular English speech (1) after 4 and/ 4 than/ 4 as/ &c, as the comple- 
ment of the verb 4 to be * : 4 It's him and me/ 4 Better than him/ 4 As good 
as her/ 'It's me'; or (a) isolated, with the rest of the sentence under* 
stood, at in the answer to the question 4 who V i* Who's knocking Me.*] 

s s 
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force dune nature universale (perhaps I, who exist, do so exist 
only by force of a universal nature) (La Bruy. ii. 253). It 
was the same when the nominative pronoun was co- 
ordinate with one or several substantives : Li roys et nous 
qui estions avec li demourei . . .feismes (ftntes) voile (the 
king and we who had stayed with him . . .set sail) (Joinv. 
148). Le due de Luynes, Noirmoustier et moi, fames lieu* 
tenants generaux (the duke of Luynes, Noirmoustier, and 
I were lieutenants-general) (La Rochef. ii. 121). 

Tons ct Us miens mv€» minis' pis. (La Font. iv. 350.) 
(You and ay folk have deferred worse.) 

The repetition of the nominative pronoun before the' 
verb in such cases as these came into use only in the 14th 
century, and, as we have seen, only by degrees ; we now 
say ntoi,farrwerai demain ; but it is not yet obligatory in 
the second case, where a pronoun is co-ordinated with one 
or more substantives; we may still say quite correctly: 
ntes frires et moi arriverons demain, as well as : mes freres 
et moi nous arriverons demain \ 

898. The personal pronoun as object. — Many of 
the uses of the accented objective forms of the personal 
pronouns have been lost in the modern language. All, 
however, appear when the construction is emphatic, as, for 
instance, when introduced by the phrases Jest, est-ce: Jest 
moi que tu appelles, Jest a toi que je pense ; Jest pourlui que 
je travaUle, && Moi and toi are used as the direct objects 
of a positive imperative : aime-moi, pousse-toi. Besides 
moi and toi, lui, nous, vous, and leur are used as the 
indirect objects of a positive imperative with or without 
a preposition: /cris-moi, tiris-nouB, Scris-lent, pense 4 

1 In the 17th century such phrases often present only the atonic 
form unaccompanied by the accented ; but then the pronoun must head 
the sentence, while the verb agrees with the pronoun only s Js ms fori* 
kitn, Dim mtrti, si mmte la JamUlt (/ am mil, thsmk God, and ail th$ 
fawny) (Rac. vti. 145). 
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moi, pense & nous, pense & euz (leur =r a eux; see 
Book II, p. 306). The insertion of d before the indirect 
object depends on whether the finite parts of the verb 
take the indirect object in its accented form with d, or 
in its atonic form : pense & moi corresponds with it pense 
k moi, /cris-moi with it m'/crit. 

These distinctions were scarcely known to the Old 
language: on the contrary, until the 14th century the 
accented forms were employed for both the accusative 
and dative, optionally with the finite parts of the verb, 
regularly with an infinitive or a gerundive : conseiliierent 
soi (they deliberated) (Villeh. 34). // moi santble (me-seems) 
(Joinv. 406). It was not until the 16th century that the 
modern rule was established ; but in the writers of that 
period we find scarcely any examples of the ancient usage. 
They still however retained the power of using the pronoun 
soi according to the old rule, and this more frequently 
with an infinitive or a gerundive than with the finite parts 
of the verb : Paniagruel soy complaingnoit de ceste guerre 
(Pantagruel complained of this war) (Rab. ii. 416). Soy 
cmbarquant pour /aire voille {embarking to make sail) (id. i. 
183). This usage may also be found in La Fontaine : 

Tant ta 8<mgtoi*nt «m urvice dtvin 
Qu'a soi montrtr. (iv. 448.} 

(Not so much of divine service they thought 

As of displaying themselves.) 

The accented form is still in use when a verb nas two co- 
ordinate direct objects, one at least of which is a personal 
pronoun ; but in this case the pronoun is first expressed in 
its atonic form before the verb : nous t'aimons, toi et ton 
frire; or nous tous aimons, toi et ton frire, or vous et lui. 
This repetition of the pronoun has been long in use ; we 
find it already in Villehardouin : Diex les nos laira (lais- 
sera) conquerre ensemble nos et els (God will let us, us and 
them, win them together) (63). Vos Yavez tant servi el moi 
et lui (you have served him so well, both me and him) (189). 
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But it was only gradually introduced As regards the use 
of accented forms with prepositions we must note— 

i. That in Modern French, and indeed already in Old 
French, the adverbial pronouns en and y have replaced 
certain periphrases formed by personal pronouns preceded 
by the prepositions de and en (§ 399), 

a. That the uses of the analytical dative (i. e. with the 
preposition expressed) are less numerous in the Modern 
than in the Old language. In the 17th century expres- 
sions such as parler 4 moi, & toi, attacker & soi, itre sent- 
blable 4 toi, 4 lui, Sec, were still in vogue. 

804. The reflexive pronoun sol (se).— I. The re* 
flexive pronoun soi implies the relation of identity with 
the subject of the 3rd person. In present usage it is only 
used (1) in the atonic form se, in reflexive or pronominal 
verbs ; (9) in the accented form soi, (i) after a preposition : 
Ckacun pour soi; (ii) after ne t ne . . . que, comme, que: 
Nul n'est prophite chez sol. N % aimer que soi. Aimer son 
prochain comme woi-rnhne (to love wis neighbour as 

On m mttemi boot* d*$m ptu» pttit qui soi. (La Font i. 16a.) 
(One often seeds one smaller than oneselL)' 

or (iii) as predicate: // faut toujours itre soi (a man 
must always be himself). The use of the accented form soi 
is also restricted to a person undetermined (on, or an 
equivalent) or an inanimate object. Until the end of the 
17th century it was not so : 

Qm*j§ demons, qntis wtrpenU tntftu-t-HU mprh soil (Rac ii. is*.) 
(Whet demons, whet serpents, drags she in her train!) 

// parte de l f argent sur soi (he carries money on his 

1 Like the nominative, the objective often occurs alone in its atonic 
farm is the 17th century (see note, p. 606) : 

To io*findtHt he dmut el hmk Is s t ptdk f (La Font viL as.) 
(lit gods confound thee and all thy following I) 
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person) (La Bruy. i. 69}. If the following line of Corneille 
(iii. 539) does not strike us as incorrect : 

QitU fium autant pour sol commt Ji fm pour ltd 
(Let him do as much for himself as I do for him), 

it is that the use of lui instead of soi would have here 
been impossible. With the name of a thing sot is the 
rule: Uaimant attire le fer a soi {the magnet attracts 
iron towards itself)) unless the noun is feminine and may 
be personified : Les ntaux que la guerre tratne apris elle 
(the ills that war drags in her train). 

Thus the tendency of the language has been in general 
to restrict the use of soi in favour of lui and elle. The 
modern usage is to be found as early as the 12th century. 

II. Se, soi, are not exclusively singular forms ; we say for 
instance: ces personnages se plaisent; ces soi-disant per* 
sonnages. It would then still be correct to say as Molitre 
did; 

Ct *ont ckoai* dt soi qui gout bill* it bonnes, (ix. 166.) 
(They are things which in themselves are beautiful and good.) 

or as Massillon did : Tant de profanations que les arvtes 
trainent toujours apn*s soi (so many profanations tliat 
arms drag ever in their train) (Petit Carime, B/nSd. des 
drapeaux). However, we cannot deny the present ten- 
dency of the language to substitute lui, elle, eux, elles, for 
soi when the subject is the name of a thing in the plural. 
Les regrets que les f antes trainent apris elles. Hence, 
certain of our present grammarians declare that soi is 
always singular. 

304 a. [Corresponding in function to the indefinite nomi- 
native substantive on (Book II, § 141) we have se, soi, as 
we have seen, used only as reflexive objectives. The form 
corresponding to on for an object, direct or indirect, 
distinct from the subject, is vous: le feu vous bnile (fire 
burns one) ; lee coups youi/oh/ mal (blows hurt one)*] 
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896. The pronouns le, la, les* lui, leur. — 1. 1. Le, la, 
lui, leur, as objectives relate to a neighbouring substantive : 
Voyez-vous cet homme, cette femme ? Je le vois,je la vois, 
je les wis. J/oif pdre nfayant icrit, je lui as repondu. 
Vos parents son/ absents ; leur avez-vous icrit? 

These objective pronouns were often in Old French, and 
as late as the 18th century, used redundantly to give 
greater clearness to long sentences: Presque toutes les 
chases que nous esiimons icy tant, el les tenons nous avoir 
esle pretnicrement revelees el envoyees du del, estoient en 
creance (nearly all those things which we esteem so much 
here, and hold[them] to have been first revealed and sent from 
lieaven to us, were believed) (Le Charron, Sagesse, 316). Ce 
qu f H faut entendre un pen plus gcncralement que les termes ne 
senMcnt porter et Ve'tendre a la reconciliation de toute sorte, 
de tnauvaise intelligence (which we must understand in a 
somewhat more general sense than the words seem to convey, 
and extend f [it] to the reconciliation of all kinds of misunder- 
standing) (Corn. i. 37). Defaut nature! au sexe qtion doit 
combattre de bonne heure et non Ventre tenir et Vaugmenier en 
s'y livrant (a defect natural to the sex, which one should 
coinbat betimes, and not keep [it\ up and increase [it] by giving 
way to it) (Rollin, Traite' des Etudes, L ch. ii. a). 

2. The logical neuter le (it) relates either to a neuter 
pronoun : ee que vous dites, je le comprends (what you say, 
I understand [it]) ; or to an infinitive understood : travaiUez 
puisque vous le pouvez (work, since you are able to [do it]) ; 
or to a preceding proposition : /'aflfeire est autre que je 
ne le pensais (the affair is other than I thought [it]). The 
last construction has been utilized to modify the sense 
of a certain number of verbs, the active verb having been 
transformed into an intransitive by the addition of the 
neuter le: emporter = to carry; Vemporter = 1 to carry it 
off/ Le.. to win [compare • to bring off' with the slang 
phrase 'to bring it off 9 ]. 
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3. In the Old language le 9 la, les, and the logical neuter 
le, as direct objects, were frequently dropped when the 
proposition contained lui or leur (or also vous) as the 
indirect object : Et lors fu a toz ceste parole retraite si con 
Vetnpereore 1 lor ot requise (arid then this question [word] 
was repeated to all, just as the emperor had required [it] of 
them) (Villeh. 196). This ellipsis was still very frequent 
in the 17th century: Le pape envoy a le Formulaire tel 
qu'on 1 lui demandoit (the Pope sent the Formulary just as 
they asked [it] of him) (Rac. iv. 567). Comnte Us hommes ne 
se degoUtent point du vice, il ne faut pas aussi se lasser de x 
leur reprocher (as men do not become disgusted with vice, so 
we must not weary of reproaching them [with if) (La Bruy. 
i. 105). Sils n 9 ont plus d? esprit que ne 1 porte leur condition 
(unless they have more wit than befits their condition (id. i. 
349). As late as the 18th century we find : 

J§ Hi suit point ingraU rtjt 1 lui rmdrai bun. 

(Gresset, U Mich. Act I, Sc. a.) 
(I am not ungrateful, and will repay him well [for it].) 

This ellipsis was condemned by Vaugelas, who only 
authorized the suppression of the objective pronoun with 
an infinitive preceded by a preposition, a suppression which 
is still sometimes tolerated in Modern French in colloquial 
phrases like this : // ne fut pas difficile de trouver un homme 
pour [le omitted] mettre d sa place (it was not difficult to 
find a man to put in his place). 

4. The Modern language requires that when the substan- 
tive represented by the objective pronoun is taken in an 
indeterminate sense the neuter pronoun le must be used, 
and never la, even when the substantive is feminine. 
Vaugelas is responsible for the following rule : 4 The pro- 
noun is, as it were, a thing fixed and attached, and the 
noun without an article or with an indefinite article is like 
a thing vague and floating in the air, to which nothing can 

1 In contemporary French U would be inserted here. » 
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be attached 9 (L p. 87). This rule was for from being 

observed even in the 17th century : 

P&mtUi* qu'il mMvt it j$ finmijmttU* 

Tmm$ m 1* nmdr* m tons, m tout* hwr$ m tout Urn* 

(Corn, iii. 347.) 

(Allow him to finish, and I wUl do justice. 

It is my pleasure to render it to silt always and everywhere) 

Je n 9 ai pas encore ckoisi de lecture, je vous la manderat 
{I have not yet chosen a book to read, I will let you know it 
[when I do]) (Sev. vi. 434). Tout est tentation & qui la craint 
(everything is temptation to him who/ears it) (id i. 180) 1 . 

5. 'We must note, finally, a use more frequent in Old. 
than in Modern French, where a following proposition is 
introduced by the neuter le : Henris le sot (sut) .que mult 
gram o* venoit sor lux (Henry knew this, that a very great 
host was coming against him) (Villeh. 332). Et Diex le dist 
de sa bouche que it ont povoir de li donner & nous (and God 
said it with His moutli that they have the power to give Him 
to us) (Joinv. 450). 

J* Vmvois him frivu qut pour mm Ut omoragt 
Cimmm tmuroit tkomr des komtm m dt courage. 

(Cora. iii. 391.) 

(I had well foreseen that for such a work 
China would have the capacity to choose men of courage.) 

Qui Vtut dU, qm*mn rivagt, m mm ytux ufimmt*, 
Pnmwmmroit d'mbont PyhtU am* ytttx dOntUt (Rac.ii.4t.) 
(Who would have thought a shore so fetal in my sight 
Would first present Pylades to Orestes* eyes!) 

II. (a) Le, la, les, used as predicates agree in gender 
and number, but not in case, with the substantives they 
represent : Ete&vous la reins ?—Je la suis. ttes-vous les 
frirss de mon and?— Nous les sonmtes. And not: Je sums 
elle; nous sommes euz. This strange .use is due to the 

1 This other example from La Bruyere : SH m dt la Uddtmr, elle m 
fmd pot mm imtfnsoiom {jf ht hot mgiimttt, it don mot product its ejfkf) 
(ft. 94), where we should now substitute tela for tilt, shows that this 
use of the personal for the logical pronoun also applied where the 
pronoun r ep r esen t i ng an indeterminate substantive was the subject. 
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fact that the verb tire in French puts its predicate, when 
a pronoun, in the accusative. Compare the sentence: 
Malheureux que nous sommesf not ntalheureux qui nous 
sommesf 

(b) When the pronoun is used as a predicate to replace 
either an adjective, a noun taken in an indeterminate sense, 
or a proposition, we use the logical neuter U. £tes~vous 
habile?— fe le suis. Ittes-vous reine ?—fe le suis. Sere* 
vous satisfaite ?—fe le serai. This rule has only been in 
full force since the 18th century, although Vaugelas laid it 
down in the preceding century. Examples of le, la, les, used 
where we should now use the neuter le, abound in the 17th 
century. The grammarian Restaut (1774) says that, in his 
time, women persisted in saying : fat Stc tnalade 9 je la suis 
encore; £tes-vous malades ? — Nous les somntes; and Piron, 
in the first edition of his Metromanie (1738), still wrote : 

J* Hats indiffirtnU ti ji nt Is suis pint. 

Et ji sais qus sans vous je 1* saw encore, (Act IV, Sc. 8.) 

(I was indifferent, and I am so no more; 

And I know without you I should be so still.) 

396. Use of plural forms to denote a singular.— 
The usage of Imperial Rome introduced the tradition, 
perpetuated among all modern nations, of this use of the 
plural, called plural of majesty. The Roman emperors, 
from Diocletian onward, in order to increase their import- 
ance, said nos instead of ego when speaking of themselves 1 . 
The example, coming from above, spread downwards, and 
extended the usage of the plural of the zst and 2nd 
persons where the singular was alone recognized by 
ancient custom. Vos is used instead of iu in the very 
earliest French texts. However, it must be noted that the 
Old language passes backwards and forwards with much 
greater ease than the Modern language between vous and 

1 [Cicero, in his letters as well as his speeches, and the poets, fre- 
quently use nos for the 1st person singular. But there is no classical 
example of the plural form for the and person singular.] 
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tu in the same dialogue ; present usage only admits this 
variation in a few special and well-defined cases *. 

At the present day tu is used in the language of intimacy, 
affection, passion, contempt, and also by superiors to infe- 
riors 9 . With regard to this point the correspondence of 
changes of usage with certain changes in manners deserves 
study. 

By the influence of the Bible (for Hebrew only recognizes 
'thouing') tu has been kept up in addressing God and 
the saints ; and, in poetry, in addressing earthly powers. 
The influence of the manners of the Court of Louis XIV 
led to the almost complete oblivion of tu, &c, by Racine 
in his tragedies. 

As far as the syntax is concerned we note that, while the 
verb takes this formal plural of the subject, the attribute 
does not, but is in the singular : Vous iles bon, vous ites 
bonne ; although in Latin in this case it was in the plural 
With a real plural, the language gives no clue as to whether 
the singular would require tu or vous : vous ites bona, 
bonnes in the plural, corresponds to the two singular 
forms tu es bon, bonne, and vous ites bon, bonne. 

397. Expletive use of personal pronouns (ethical 
dative). — Pronouns of the ist and and person, corre- 
sponding to the so-called 1 ethical dative ' in Latin, are often 
used as expletives : Je vats te (or vous) le fustiger d Ym- 
portance (TU give him a sound drubbing for you). 

PmuU-wai It bom p*rH; tmitt^li torn In Ihrtu 

(Boileau, Sat. VIII, 1. 179.) 
(Choose me the good part; lay all your books aside.) 

1 [Catholics use the singular form in prayers but rarely ; it is universal 
in Protestant French religious diction.] 

* [But, once tutoienuni is set up, it is not easily abandoned ; thus 
servants who have known their employers from infancy in some cases 
'thou' them when adult; and the same may hold for former school- 
fellows, fellow-privates, Ac, despite ultimate social position. The use 
by su p eriors to inferiors is at present rare, and in most cases implies 
contemptuous intention.] 
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Faiies-moi taire ces gens-Id. Atoms, Monsieur, faites le da 
de voire charge et dresse*lui-mci son prods comme larron 
et comme suborneur {Hush me those /oik. Come, sir, perform 
the duty of your charge, and draw me [him] up his indictment 
as a thief and a suborner) (Mol. vii. 192). 

On tut Ha Us pirds, on roua it suspsmh't. (La Font. i. aoi.) 1 
(They bound his feet and hanged him up for you.) 

This use of an expletive, which serves in some way to 
emphasize the interest of the person speaking, or the sup- 
posed interest of the person spoken to, with respect to the 
matter in question, was already in constant use in Latin. 
Old French recognized it, more especially with the pro- 
noun of the 1st person : 

Franc chsvoKsr, diet Vsmpsrtre Charles, 
Car m'eslises mh baron a* ma march*. (Rot. 1. 074.) 
('Brave knights/ said the emperor Charles, 
' Now choose you me a baron of my mark [district].') 

However, we may point out the expletive vous in the 
locutions es vos, es Us vos (Book II, p. 308, note 3). 

898. Periphrastic substitutes for personal pro- 
nouns. — The Old language often made use of a periphrase 
instead of a personal pronoun. Instead of mot) tot) soi, lui, 
6c, mon carps, tes membres, son nam, sa jovente (jeuness$\ 
sa chair, sa personne, &c, were used. 

Jo condmrai mon eon (corps) en Rencesvats. (Rot. I. 89a.) 
(I will betake myself to Roncesvalles.) 
Sen la nurd U voi to* membres ne metis. 

(Ren. de Montauban, 036.) 
(If you put not your limbs at the mercy of the king.) 
La jouTente em roy oni tost (tot) ensevetie. 

(Beaud. de Seb. xxiii. 886.) 
(They quickly buried the king's folk.) 

In these three examples mon cors, vos membres, and 

1 [CC Shakespeare : 

' Knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well.' 

Taming of the Shrew, Act I, Sc. a.] 
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jouvente are mere equivalents of the pronouns moi, vous, 
eux. This usage is lost, save with the two words corps 
and personne in the expressions : d son corps defendant 
(against his will), venir en personne (to come in person), 
parlantdu* personne (speaking to him in person). 

399. The adverbial pronouns EH and Y. — The 
adverbs en and y have gradually acquired a pronominal 
value. 

EN. I. The adverbial function of en is still to be found 
in cases where it recalls a whole preceding proposition/ 
and so shows a relation of cause: Faites cela,je vous en 
aimerai davantage (do litis, and I will love you the better 
for 

It is, moreover, felt in a great many expressions where 
en does not represent a special word, but expresses some 
vague connexion : it 'en pouvoir tnais (not to be able to do 
more, It. to help it 1 ), e'en est fait (ifsallup w$thif),&c The 
present language has a tendency to swell the number of 
these locutions. In the 17th century the following were 
still commonly used : se tenir d (to stop at), il est ainsi (it is 
so), demeurer la (to stop there), se prendre & (to take to task), 
voubird(to have a grudge against), avoir d (to have a fault 
to find with), imposer d (to impose upon), &c, where we now 
say: s'en tenir d, il en est ainsi, en demeurer Id, s'en prendre 
d, en vouloir d, en avoir d, en imposer d, ftc. 

II. As a true pronoun en denotes : 

A. Possession (=* thereof, of it, and, in older French, 
of him, of her, of them) 1 faime Paris, fen admire Us monu* 
ments. With this meaning the pronoun en is especially 
used, in the present language, to refer to nouns denoting 
things. This use of en is becoming more and more 

1 Mmg hat here the primitive sense, wan, Let magi* 
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restricted with reference to nouns denoting persons. At 
the present day we should hardly say : 

Sans V avoir jamais «k, js comuus son courage: ' 
Qu imports aprts ctla quel en soU U visagt? (Corn. iv. 359.) 
(Without ever having seen him, I know his courage: 
What matters, after that, what his face may bet) 

Le philosoph$ consume sa vie d observer Us homines; et il 
use ses espriis d en de'mSler les vices et le ridicule (the philo- 
sopher consumes his life in observing men ; and he wears his 
wits in unravelling their vices and absurdity) (La Bruy. i. 
127). According to the present usage we should sub* 
stitute the possessive adjective for en, and write : d de'miler 
leurs vtces et leur ridicule. 

B. The indirect object (ablative). In this case it is 
indiscriminately applied both to persons and things. 
However, it is no longer used so freely as formerly in " 
referring to pronouns of the 1st or and person : 

Ns ns trovai (trouvai) qui tne dstst (dlt) 
Ds 90s chose qui me ssist (convienne), 
Car it M f an savoUni novels*. (Chew, au Hon, L 969$*) 
(Nor found I there any one to tell me 
Aught of you that suited me, 
For thereof they knew no tidings.) 

Even in the 17th century we find : Quant d mot, man 
Pire, il en /out juger autrement (as for me, my fattier, you 
must judge of me differently) (Pascal, Prov. 316). // vous 
aitne et s*en est fait aimer (he loves you and has made him- 
self loved of you) (Corn. vii. 507). We should still say, in 
the 3rd person : Ilfaime et efen est fait aimer. 

C. A partitive object (= of the kind referred to).— The 
Modern language has considerably extended this use, 
which was rather restricted till the 17th century. Old 
French scarcely used en regularly in a partitive sense, save 
when the proposition contained a precise numeral deter* 
mination : Li (lui) semble bien que uns seusjors (seul jour) 
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en dure quaranU (it seems to him that one single day lasts 
forty) (Henri de Valenciennes, 556). 

Se perdu mveo une ftmme 

Cent en etreo (aurez), 00 vote vomit*. (Thoit. frxmf. 413.) 

(If one wife you have lost, 

A hundred of them you will hare if you wilL) 

Save in this case, en was not obligatory : 

Tybirt comenfa m chanter 
. Une ohaufon tote (toute) de Routt: 
Onqueo (Jamais) oi bete n H ot horn* (belle n'ouTt-on). 

{Rom. do Renmrt, br. xiL 304*) 

(Tybert began to sing 
A song all about Rome t 
So fine a one none ever heard.) 
BhmUi « tot effort /mo 1 eutcedtr un tutor, (Corn. x. 190.) 

(Soon on this effort let another follow.) , % 

Tons (tune commune voix vous nomnUrent; et U n 9 y l eut 
pas un seul . . . (all with one common voice named you ; and 
there was not a single one . • •) (La Bruy. i. 36). 

Note that en, which plays the part of a genitive when it 
shows possession, and of an ablative when it is an indirect 
object, replaces an accusative when it is partitive : Ce fruit 
• est excellent, gotitez-en (this fruit is excellent, taste some). 
II a Sieve' plus de monuments que ttautres ft 'en ont detruit 
(he has raised more monuments than others have destroyed)*. 
In such a case the noun referred to may have an 
attribute, which takes the place of the accusative after 
the verb: Ave+vous lu les drames de Shakespeare?— 
yon at lu qu*l<inM-uns (/ have read same of them). This 
construction shows us the transition from en used as 
a genitive to en used as an accusative : Avethvous lu ces 
livres ?— J* on ai lu quelques+ms, that is fat lu quelques* 
uns d'tux. Suppressing the direct object quelques-uns we 

1 la these examples, modern usage would demand the insertion of en 
at this place. 

9 [The most literal rendering of this partitive en is our archaic thereof.) 
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have the partitive accusative : yen ai lu. The construc- 
tion is altered, but not the sense. 

Y. I. The adverbial function ofy may be found in the locu- 
tions il y a (it is there = there is, there are), il yvade(itis 
a matter of). The Old language preferred il a and il va, 
and the absence of y was all the more logical for il a, since 
y is a pleonasm when it is followed by a precise deter* 
mination of place : il y a & Paris. In the 17th century we 
still find ^ II m'a part* que la veritable cause est qu*H enide 
vrays (it seemed to me that the veritable cause is that there are 
true ones [miracles]) (Pascal, Pens, ii.71). Prociscriminelso* 
il ne va jamais mains que desavie (criminal trials, involving 
never anything short of one*s life) (Se*v. ii. 235). On the other 
hand, in the 17th century y was often used as a pleonasm 
to recall a place already named : Mille gens d la cour y 
trainent leur vie & embrasser (a thousand people at court drag 
their lives out there in embracing) (La Bruy. i. 316). 

The adverbial function of y may also be found in a great 
number of locutions in which y represents rather a preced- 
ing idea than a preceding noun : Vous dependen dans une 
affaire . . ,du consentement de deux per sonnes; Fun vous dit : 
'J 9 j donne les mains, pourvu quun tel y condescended et ce 
tel y condescend . . . Cependant rien n 9 avance . .. 4 Je *n 9 y 
perds,* dites-vous, 4 el je n'y comprends rien ; il ne sfagit que 
de faire . • . qu'ils se parlent. 9 Je vous dis, moi, que fj vois 
clair, et que fj comprends tout: ils se sont parle (In an 
affair you depend . ..on the consent of two people. One tells 
you 4 1 consent, provided So-and-so agrees to it 9 ; and this So* 
andso does agree to it. However, things do not progress . . . 
4 1 am lost, 9 say you, 4 and I can't make it out; it is only 
a matter of getting . . . them to talk together. 9 I tell you that 
I do make it out, and that I understand it all: they. have, 
talked together) (La. Bruy. i. 333). Compare the locutions 
n*y voir goutte (not to be able to make it out at all), vous n 9 y 
ites pas (you don't understand, lit 4 you're not in it 9 \ &c. 
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II. As a true pronoun jr stands for a noun preceded by 
a preposition! and does duty for an indirect object (dative). 
The modern language tends to restrict the application of 
y in its various uses to nouns denoting things. Already 
Vaugelas blamed the phrase : fay remis Us hordes de mon 
frirt d tm Id afin qu'il Us y [for lui] donne (I handed aver 
my brother's clothes to such a person for him to give t/ietn to 
him), and, he added, 'it is quite a common fault with our 
courtiers 9 (It 77). It was also the custom of many writers: 
// n'y a homme em monde qui soit & vous si vtritablement que 
fysuis (there is no man in the world so truly yours as I am) 
(La Rochef. iii. 138). Rien ne pent me distraire de penser . 
d vous; fy rapports toutes chases (nothing can distract me 
from thinking of you ; I refer everything to you) (S6v. vi. 318). 
Un vieillard . . . est un iresor inestimabU; il est pUin de 
fails . • . ; Aw* y trouve Fhistoire du sUcU (an old man is art* 
inestifnabU treasure; he is full of facts; in him we find tiie 
history of the century) (La Bruy. ii. 54). We also note in the 
17th and 18th centuries the use of y for a noun denoting 
a person, preceded by the preposition avec or chez : Je vois 
Madams de VSkars [equivalent to je vats chez], et je m*y 
plats pares que . . . (/ visit Madatne de Villars, and I like 
being there because . . .) (S€v. ii. 66). On se fait un plaisir 
de vivre avec eux eton ne veut pas y itre enterri (one takes 
pleasure in living with tliem [actors], and one is unwilling 
to be buried with them) (Voltaire, Letters, 18 July, 176a). 

Thus en andy in the Old language were applied indiffer- 
ently both to persons and things. The language has 
a tendency to restrict their use to nouns denoting things, 
and we have here a fresh instance of this distinction which 
the language draws, for pronouns, between words denoting 
persons and words denoting things [thus tending to form 
a true neuter gender]. This distinction is absolutely un* 
known as far as substantives and verbs are concerned ; it 
is strange that it should have been gradually adopted for 
personal and relative pronouns. 
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IL Possessive Pronouns. 

400. Possessive pronouns and adjectives. — We have 
seen (Book II, § 203) that little by little the language dis- 
tributed into two series, and applied to two different uses, 
the possessives, according as they were accented or atonic 
The accented pronouns have become substantive pro* 
nouns : U mien, U Hen, U sien ; la mienne, &c. ; Us miens, 
Us miennes, &c The atonic pronouns have become adjeo 
tive pronouns : mon, Urn, eon ; nos, vos, Uurs ; ma, ta, sa; 
mes, Us, sss, &c. 

The accented forms were used in the Old language both 
as attributives and as predicates. 

As attributives they were put either before or, more 
rarely, after the substantive, whether it stood alone or was 
accompanied by a determinant (definite or indefinite article, 
demonstrative, or numeral): en mien pays, U mien pays, 
un mien pays, ce mien pays, ces deux vostres amis, &c. 
This use, very frequent in the first half of the 16th century, 
only survives as an archaism in the 17th; we find it 
especially marked in Racine's Les Plaideurs and in La 
Fontaine ; it was, moreover, condemned by all gramma- 
rians of the period. It survives only in un mien ami, ces 
miennes choses, of familiar style. The loss of this use can but 
be regretted. In most cases where the Old language used 
accented forms, it is impossible for the present language to 
render their complete sense by the simple atonic forms ; 
un mien ami (a friend of mine) is quite different from mon 
ami (my friend), and must be rendered by a periphrases un 
ami d mot, or un de mes amis 1 (one of my friends). Aucune 
vosire entreprise (no undertaking of yours) is now rendered 
by aucune entreprise de voire part The idea expressed by 
the accented possessive is also expressed at the present 

1 This periphrsse is already to be found in Old French : Lon$$udut 
un* de men marvtw* {ihtn om 0/ wy meuitun $md to nut). (Join?. 
3ea) 

T t 
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day by the adjective propre (awn) sometimes used with the 
atonic possessive: ma propre experience (= my own ex* 
perience; O. F. la mienne experience). 

The use of accented forms without an article for the 
predicate was also regular in the Old language: % Dient-il 
voir (Mod. F. vrai) que la garde de Vabbaie est moye?' — 
§ Certes, sire,fiz je, non est ains (mais) est moye/ Lors dist li 
toys: 9 II puet (pent) bien esfre que li eritaiges est vostro' 
('Do they say truly that the patronage of the abbey is mine? 9 
— 1 Surely, sire, it is not, but mine, 9 said I. Then said 
the king, 4 It may well be that the heritage is yours 9 ) (Joinv. 
676-77* 

In the 16th century, however, the grammarians Pals- 
grave and Gamier demanded the substitution of the peri- 
phrases d mot, d toi, d lui, &c, for the possessive pronouns, 
and the following phrase of Rabelais shows us the two 
modes: Voire mais . . . ce champ n'est pas Hen, il est* moy 
et niappartient (but, in sooth, • < . this field is not thine; it is 
mine, and belongs to me) (ii. 427). In the 17th century the 
old usage was almost entirely lost, and is only to be found 
in some familiar locutions. The present usage for the 
predicate is, then, to prefix the article to the accented 
possessive pronoun (e.g. le mien), or to replace it by the 
prepositional dative (e.g. d mot). 

40L Possessive replaced by the article. — In the 
present language the possessive adjective is replaced by 
the article when the possessive idea is already clearly 
expressed : II a mal d la Ute. La jambe me fait mat. . // 
Jest coupe le doigt. In the Old language, and as late as the 
27th century, no hesitation was felt in using the possessive 
adjective in this case ; but it may be noted that the active 
or simple verb was used with the possessive, instead of 
the reflexive or pronominal verb with the article: II 
frotte sea mains (La Bruy. ii. 135), and not // se frotte les 
mains. So Un homme superstitieux, apris avoir lave sea 
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mains [Mod. F. s'itre lave les tnains\ se promine une 
grande partie du jour avec une feuille de laurier dans sa 
[Mod. F. la] bouche (a superstitious man, after washing 
his hands, walks about a great part of the day with a laurel 
leaf in his mouth (id. i. 65). The present construction 
appears as early as the iath century : 

Vtn Urn tint le tkitf (la fete) metm. {Chip, mu lion, L 3960.) 
(Towards the earth he held his head inclined.) 

Although Palsgrave, in the x6th century, held that il 
me lava les mains and not U lava mes mains should be 
definitively adopted, the modern usage only triumphed in 
the 18th century. Later, somewhat subtle distinctions 
were made for the ellipsis and the use of the possessive 
respectively. Compare se couper les cheveux (to cut one's 
hair) and couper ses cheveux (to cut off one's hair), se former 
le goat and former son goUt, &c. 

402. Use of the possessive of the 3RD person. — I. The 
Latin suns, sua, suum, referred either to a single possessor, 
or to more than one : mater amat suos libcros (the mother 
loves her children) ; matres amant suos liberos (the mothers 
love their children). This construction has survived in • 
both Spanish and Portuguese. It occurs here and there 
in Old French : 

JLf 90UU € tm turn pcrdirtnt sea cUtrtem. (Ram. ttAUx. 83.) 
(The sun and moon lost their brightness.) 

But it was not retained; son, sa, were reserved for a 
single possessor, and for more than one recourse was had 
to illorum, leur: La mire aitne ses enfants; les mires 
aiment leurs enfants. We have seen (Book II, p. 306) that 
down to the 14th century leur, according to its etymology, 
had remained indeclinable, as in leur amis. Traces are 
still to be found, of this indeclinability of leur, and its 
consequent force as a demonstrative, in Malherbe, and 
even in the translations of Racine's youth. 

t t a 
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II. In Latin this possessive suns only referred as a 
rule to a possessor mentioned in the same clause as the 
possessed object, or to one who was the subject of the 
principal sentence. Otherwise, instead of suns the genitive 
of the pronoun of the 3rd person was used. The phrase, 
4 1 saw this man (or these men) and admired his (or their) 
talents/ would be rendered in Latin, 1 1 saw . . . , and 
admired the talent of him (or of them)/ 

This distinction was not quite unknown to the Old 
language, owing to its retention until the 16th century of 
the power of replacing the possessive adjective by the 
periphrases de moi, de toi, de lui 9 &c. Thus, for the 3rd 
person were avoided many ambiguities necessarily brought 
into the present language by the use of son, sa, ses : Car 
die avail consenfy apres sa defense le deshonneur de luy (for 
she had consented to his dishonour, after his forbiddal) (Cent 
Noteo. i. 30). Et sivous voulez avoir la bonne grace d'elle, je 
vous conseUle de vous /aire amy et serviteur de luy (attd if 
you would gain the good graces of her, I advise you to make 
yourseff a friend and servant of him) (Heptamiron, i. 348)'. 
This last sentence would have no sense if son and sa 
were substituted for de lui and (telle according to modern 
syntax ; to render it clear it would be necessary to express 
the possessors by substantives. Compare this passage of 
La Bruyire : // descend du Palais, et trouvant au bos du 
grand degrd un carrosse, qu'il prend pour le sien, il se met 
dedans; le cocher louche et croit remener son maUre dans 
sa maison (he goes out of the Palace, and, finding at the foot 
of the great staircase a carriage which he takes for his own, 

1 This construction occurs but very rarely in the 17th century, and 
we must distinguish it from that in which the periphrase d$ moi, eV toi, 
Ac, instead of mmw, Ism, dec, is brought about by the sequence of a sub* 
stantfas co-ordinate with the pronoun: J'*s*embUray U* isuqutih row* 
gtd* 90$ firm (JwiU gpiktrio^ir ywr oniyowr fotktro* nuquUkt) (Pasc 
Pmoin, L 004). lathe Modern language we generally use the possessive 
adjective in this case, putting a denionstrative pronoun before tho co- 
ordinated possessive substantive : vos imqwtft H oelles eV vos pirn* 
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he gets in; the coachman whips up and Ounks he is taking 
his master back to his house) (ii. 8). 

On the other hand it might be thought from the con* 
stmction faime Paris et fen admire les monuments (I love 
Paris and admire its monuments), where en is the equi- 
valent of de lui, that French has retained a trace of the 
Latin rule forbidding the use of the possessive when the 
possessor is not mentioned in the proposition. It is not 
so. The rule which requires the use of the pronoun 
en when the possessor is a tiling mentioned in another 
proposition is of recent application (see § 399, II, p. 636). 
Although already formulated in the 17th century by the 
grammarians of Port-Royal, it was little observed by the 
great French writers ; Voltaire did not hesitate to write : 

Mm* Im mottau at dtma ft sa suit* at trutlU. (ZcSrit, Act I, Sc. s.) 
(Bat indolence is sweet, and its results are cruel.) 

Even at the present day this rule is often broken, and is 
subject to many exceptions. 

403. POSSESSIVES RELATING TO ONE OR MORE SUBSTAN- 
TIVES. — There are two cases to be considered, (z) We 
have seen (§ 369, II) that in the Old language a single 
possessive could be used before several substantives, being 
made to agree either with the first of these or with them 
all. This use has survived in the phrases en mon dme ct 
conscience ; ses pire et mire. The present language, how- 
ever, prefers in such cases to express the possessive 
adjective before each substantive : it avail son chevai et sa 
voiture. 

(a) When two or more possessives refer to a single 
substantive, they were allowed to precede it in the Old 
language ; and down to the 16th century we find le mien et 
sten pire. In the present language only a single possessive 
is allowed to precede the substantive : mon pire et le sten 
(my father and his). 

404. Use of possessives in the objective sense. — 
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We most finally note the use of the possessive as indi- 
cating an objective genitive (see Book III, § 281, a). When 
Racine says (ii. oggftfirai semer parlout ma craink (I will 
go sow my fear everywhere), ma crainte does not signify my 
/ear as in 'my house, 9 but 4 the fear of me* 

This use of the possessive was fairly extended in the 
Old language, and even in the 17th century was more so 
than it is at present. Malherbe, who twitted Desportes for 
having written euUU pilie de ma fakdite (had he pity on my 
falal misfortune), himself writes son mepris s contempt for 
her(L 39); ton amour ett* crainte = the love and the fear 
of thee (i. 72). The Modern language is mere cautious in 
its use. However, we still say : a mon aide (to my help), 
& sa suite (following him), en mon honneur (in my honour), 
d son /gard (with respect to him), where the possessiye 
adjective represents the object of the transitive verbal idea 
contained in the substantive: Venen a mon aide is the 
equivalent of Venez m' aider; il a fait cela en mon honneur 
of U a fait cela pour m' honor er. In other cases the pos- 
sessive adjective does not represent the object of a verb, 
and can only be explained by the ellipsis of a phrase or 
proposition : d mon endroit (in my place), avoir de ses 
nouvellcs (to have news of him), porter son deuil (to be in 
mourning for him), &c The same applies to such sentences 
as: II est bien de sa personne (he is of good appearance) ; 
Ce que vous aven tcrit d son sujet (what you wrote about him) ; 
and also to Cela sent son vieillard, son vieux temps (this 
has a scent of [= suggests] the old man, the ancient time, 
sc. of its author or origin), and to the popular expression, 
faire mm malin (to play the [lit his] clever fellow). In all 
idioms of this kind, the possessive takes the place of a 
whole proposition, this being different in different cases. 

III. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

406. Demonstrative pronouns and adjectives.— We 
have seen (Book II, {§ 907, ao8) how, in the old declen- 
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sion of the demonstratives, the forms of the nominative 
were lost and replaced by those of the accusative at the 
end of the 14th century, and how in the 15th and the 16th 
centuries the forms of the dative were also reduced in the 
compounds of iste and of ille with ecce, so that through 
one reduction after another the iste family at last came to 
represent only the demonstrative adjective, and the illo 
family only the demonstrative substantive : ce or cet, ces, in 
the masculine, cette, ces, in the feminine, on the one hand ; 
celui, ceUe, ceux, edits, on the other. 

In the Old language, when the cesi family and the 
family of eel, celui, had alike both substantive and adjective 
functions, each family had its proper definite value: 
the former pointed out objects that were near, the latter 
objects at a distance. But, both families being thus 
reduced, and having acquired, as we saw, new and distinct 
grammatical functions, the Modern language had recourse 
to a new process to express the ideas of nearness and 
distance, by adding the adverbs id and Id ; and id, which 
survives in popular speech, was reduced in this use in the 
common language to d. Thus as adjectives we use : ce 
Iwre-ci, ceUe feuille-ci, ces choses-d, ce livre-ld, ceiie feuiUe-ld, 
ces choses-ld; as substantives: celuuci, celled, ceux-d, 
celles-d, and celui-ld, celle-ld. We may add the neuter ce, 
which gives ced, cela (in familiar language fa). Owing 
to this change of function, the language arrived at such 
phrases as : oet homnte est oelui dont je vous parte, which 
signifies etymologically : this man is that one of whom I 
speak to you. 

406. The pronoun oelui — 1. Celui before a genitive re* 
places a preceding substantive : le livre de Pierre ei oelui 
de Paul. In this case in Latin the substantive was itself 
either understood, or repeated : the life of man is shorter 
than of crows, or than the life of crows. Such too was 
the usage in Old French :' E mes piez fait ignels cume 
(comme) de cerf (and makeih my feet fleet as [those] of a hart) 
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(QuaL Liv. Rots, ao8). Vyaue devenoit . . . aussifroide come 
de fonleine (the water turned as cold as [tliat] of a spring) 
(Joinv. 189). Ethrsjeprislepandesonseurcotetdeuseurcot 
U [Mod. F. <&] rw then I took the skirt of his surcoat 
and of the kings surcoat) (id. 36). So also in the 17th 
century: ma femnte et mes enfants ne me laisseroient pas 
hasarder ma foiet mon honneur et mon repos, et de ma famille 
{fny wife and children would not let me risk my faitli and 
my honour and my peace, and [those] of my family) (La 
Rochef. iii. 24a). Cette province est un bel exemple pour les 
autres et surtout de respecter les gouverneurs (this province . 
is a fine example for the rest, and especially [one] of respecting 
governors) (S€v. iv. 207). Pleurer tous franchement . . . et 
sans autre embarras que d 9 essuyer ses larmes ( for all to weep 
frankly without other embarrassment than that of wiping 
away their tears) (La Bruy. i. 137). 

The Old language could also express this relation by 
the article (Book II, $ 19ft a): E seueid (suivif) les males 
(mauvaises) traces sun pere e sa mere, e les Jeroboam (and - 
he followed tlte evil ways of his father and his mother, and 
those of Jeroboam) (Quat. Liv. Rots, 34a), Je Wi vi cotes 
brodees, neletleroinele* autrui(Isaw there no embroidered 
coats, neither those of the king nor those of any one else) 
(Joinv. 35). This peculiar use of the article was not quite 
lost in the popular speech in the 16th century. H. Estienne 
notes that in his time they said les d Henri (for those — 
of Henry, Mod. F. ceux d Henri), and we still say Menil- 
Vb-Roi, ViUeneuve-lAr Guyard. 

Nevertheless, the use of the demonstrative also was not 
unknown in the Old language. Thus Joinville, who, as we 
have just seen, sometimes follows the Latin syntax and 
sometimes has recourse to the article, uses no less fre- 
quently the demonstrative pronoun : Se logea entre le flun 
(JUuve) de Damiette et oelui de Rexi (he settled between the 
river qf Datnietta and that qf Rexi) (291). But the use of 
the demonstrative has only become truly regular from the ' 
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a. Celui, in the present language, can only be used 
absolutely, that is, without the particle <i or 4d 9 when 
immediately followed either (1) by a genitive : celui de 
Pierre; or (2) by a relative proposition: celui qui vient. 
The Old language used it absolutely, under all circum- 
stances. Down to the 15th century it might be either 
subject, predicate, or object: oeulx furent prins (these 
were taken) (Jeh. de Paris, 13). Avec celuy se festoya le 
grand empereur Osiris (with him feasted the great emperor 
Osiris (Le Maire de Beiges). 

In the 16th century this licence was lost save in two 
cases, and celui could only be used absolutely : 

(a) When celui was separated from a relative pronoun 
by an intervening phrase. R. Estienne said that it was 
incorrect to write : celui-ld est homme de bien qui . . . , and 
held that we should write : celui est homme de bien qui • • • 
(that man is an upright man who . . .). A century later 
Vaugelas decided the contrary, and only admitted : celuMd 
est homme de bien qui ... In fact, this is the most fre- 
quent construction in use during the 17th century : Oelui-14 
n 9 est pas raisonnable d qui le hasard fait trouver la raison (he 
is no reasonable man who owes his reasonableness to chance) 
(La Rochef. i. 76); oelui*l& est bon qui fait du bien aux 
autres (he is good who does good to others) (La Bruy. i. 169). 
Certain grammarians of the period, finding this construction 
harsh, extolled another, which has triumphed, and consists 
in making the relative proposition immediately follow the 
demonstrative : celui qui . . . est homme de bien. Of the 
old use of celui absolutely, separated from the relative pro- 
position, one trace has remained : it is allowed when the 
intervening portion of the sentence is formed by either an 
adjective or participle [or adjectival phrase] : Voire exemple, 
et oelui sigtndrcux qu 9 a donnd voire lettre. Ma lettre, et oelle 
e'erite par mon ami, qui vous sera remise. (Your example, 
and that most generous [one] set by your letter. My letter, 
and that written by my friend, which will be handed to you) 
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On the other hand, in the x6th century and during the 
first half of the 17th, to meet celuUi and celui-ld immediately 
before a relative proposition was not infrequent : 

Or mtrt hus otux-1* qui m mirtnt m tobU. 

(Regn. S*L X, v. *79.) 
(Now of all those who took their pieces at table.) 

La Fontaine is almost the only author of the second 
half of the 17th century who has recourse to this use of. 
celuud, 4d, which is now dead. 

(b) When celui was accompanied by an adjective, a parti- 
ciple, or some other determinant not followed by a relative 
proposition. Modern grammarians blame such expres-* 
sions as : ajouteu ce service & oeux dijd rendu* (add this 
service to those already rendered). The present rule pre* 
scribes that ceux dijd rendus should be replaced by a rela- 
tive proposition after the demonstrative (ceux qui sont d4J4 
rendu* 1 ); but it is far from being universally accepted. 
In the popular speech and in easy style the ancient usage 
is still followed. 

3. Celui qui (O.F. cil qui or eel qui) had frequently, 
until the 17th century, (a) with comme, the general sense 
of une personne (he who, one who, pi. they who, people who, 
corresponding to the Latin quippe qui) ; (b) with a negative, 
the general sense of pas une personne (no one who) : 

(a) Li cuens de la March*, oome (comnte) oil qui ne le 
pot amender (the Count of the Mark, as one unable to 
remedy if) (J oinv. 103). lis marcheoyent en dtsordre oomxne 
oeux qui cuidqyent (croyaienl) bien estre hors de tout 
danger (they marched in disorder, as if thinking themselves 
out qf all danger) (Mont L 45). EUe vous park oomme 
oelle qui rlestpassavank • . . eteUevous icoute oomme oells 
qui sait beaucoup (she speaks to you as one who is not 
learned, and listens to you as one who knows much) (La 
Bray. ii. 9a). The verb may even be in another person 

1 [Or by the lepetitioa of the substantive s tux etrwim dfi nueW.] 
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than the 3rd : oomme oelui qui suia auiant jaloux des 
droits de . ..(as one that is [lit. am] as jealous of ike rights 
of...) (Mont. iii. a). Je U dis oomme eeluy qui 7 estois t 
present (I speak of it as an eye-witness) (Pasquier, Recherches, 
vii. 6). Thus Bossuet is justified in writing : Je suis oelui 
qui suii (/ am That I am). This construction is still used 
in familiar locutions : // fait oelui qui ne comprend pas. 
EUe fait oelle qui est sourde. (He plays the man who does 
not understand. She plays the deaf woman.) 

(b) VI ad (avmt) ioel qui mm sol (mm/) mot mpondtt. 

(i?<*L354oO 

(There was none there who answered one tingle word.) 
Car i/n'ia oeli qui autant n'aint (aime) sa vie (for there is 
no one who does not love his life as much) (Joinv. 6a8). II 
n'y eut oelluy qui ne beust vingtdnq ou trente muys (muids) 
(there was none that did not drink twenty-five or thirty hog* 
heads) (RabeL i. 390). II n'y avoit oelui qui ne previt urn 
prochaine rupture avec la famille de Large (there was no 
one who did not foresee an early rupture with the de Lorge 
family (Saint-Simon, vol. 28, p. 279}. 

4. Ceux followed by a genitive was very often taken 
absolutely in the sense of 4 les hommes, les gens 9 (the men, 
the people), and this use survives. 

E oil (ceux) fEtjxrigHi ft* Mmnti hut (tout) doltuL 

(RoL I 160&) 
(And those of Spain complain, full of grieC) 

Oil de Venise (the men of Venice) (Villeh. 49). Oeus dou 
chastel (the people of the castle) (Joinv. 536). Oil de son 
conseil (his councillors) (id. 678). // ietend merveilleusc- 
ment . . . sur le combat ceUbre que oeux de Laccdemone ont 
livri aux Athdniens sous la conduite de Lysandre (he dwells 
wonderfully on the famous battle which the men ofLacedaemon 
fought with the Athenians under the leadership of Lysander) 
(La Bruy. i. 49). And in Flnelon : Oeux de Crotone ont 
perdu contre lui deux batailles (the men of Crotona lost two 
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makes a more limited use of this construction : ceux de la 
vflte, oeux de Paris (townspeople, Parisians). 

407. The neuter pronoun oe. — i. Coin the nominative. 
is used without a correlative before the verb itre, either 
(i) to recall the logical subject: vous avez tori, &est 
Strident; or (a) to announce the logical subject: &est une 
viiaine chose que torgueil; q'a eti la cause de bien des 
enrurs, &c The very old language often avoided the 
use of this pronoun as the subject, and its use hardly 
became regular before the 13th century. On the other 
hand, the Modern language has extended it at the expense 
of H, which, as mentioned above, was used down to the 17th 
century in many cases where we use ce (§ 390, IV). The 
modern rule for the impersonal use of the verb itre Js to 
use il for the subject where the impersonal proposition is 
determined by a complement ; oe, where the proposition 
is left undetermined or absolute. Thus we say o'est bon, 
o'est vrai, and no longer il est bon, ilest vrai, but il est vrai 
que la terre est ronde. 

In the preceding constructions the use of the neuter is 
obvious. This does not apply to the expressions Jest 
mot\ Jest mon ptre, where [as in the English His I, it is my 
/other] the verb is followed by a noun denoting a person, or 
by a personal pronoun. In Latin the logical subject was 
not introduced by the neuter demonstrative ; this subject, 
whether a noun denoting an object or a person, was 
introduced by a demonstrative agreeing with it in gender, 
number, and case : oe sont les qualitc's de la vieiltesse was 
rendered by the equivalent of oeUes sont les qualitis de 
la vieiltesse, eae (not id) sunt virtutes senectutis. This 
construction was not unknown to the' Old language ; the 
phrase : oil estoit vrais Fiz Dim (that man was true Son 
of God) (Jpinv. 797), where ciz agrees in gender, number, 
and case with Fit, would now be rendered by: e'etait 
k vraifils de Dim, where ce is neuter. But this construe* 
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tion, retained in the other Romance languages, is rare 
even in Old French; and moreover in the Latin of the 
early Middle Ages we find phrases such as : hoc sunt villas 
nostras, an expression equivalent to the present French 
construction. [For the locutions ce sont, ce furent, &c, 
see on the number of the verb, § 459, VII, p. 786.] 

The construction we have just analyzed is used in French 
to emphasize one of the terms of a principal proposition 
by changing it into a relative proposition. Where the 
Latin has Darium viait Alexander, the French has 
C'est Darius que vainquit Alexandre ; where Latin uses 
Alexander Darium vioit, French uses C'est Alexandre 
qui vainquit Darius [so in English : it was Darius whom 
Alexander conquered, it was Alexander who conquered 
Darius']) this emphatic construction rendering what the 
order of the words could express in Latin. 

Again, this ce is used emphatically when it recalls a sub- 
stantive placed at the beginning of a phrase, and used as the 
subject of the verb c~tre. Le talent o& il excelloit le plus, 
elitoit dans la conduite des dntes (the talent in which he most 
excelled was the direction of souls) (Rac. iv. 474). Tout ce 
qu'il a pu souhaiter pendant le cours dune longue vie, q 9 a 
elide... (everything that he could desire during the course of 
a long life was to . . .) (La Bruy. i. 272). This emphatic con- 
struction, of rare occurrence in the Old language, was far 
from being so frequent in the 17th century as it is at present. 
Vaugelas, — and his way of thinking was that of the writers 
of his time, — did not allow the use of this redundant oe, save 
when the subject was far removed from the verb Ore. In 
the 18th century they still said : ce qui me frappoit le plus 
6toit de voir. Moreover, even the present language only 
demands ce imperatively in the case when the verb itre is 
followed by a plural substantive : ce qui Vaccabk oe sont 
ses malheurs. But in this case also the ce was not indis* 
pensable in the 16th and 17th centuries : ce que fai (tail- 
leurs sont seulement quelques accessoires (what*! have, more' 
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over, are only some accessories) (Amb. Part, Avcrtiss. au 
Ucteur 9 i. 10); ce qui plait aux hotnmes sont ses lumUres 
(what pleases men are her [St. Theresa's] lights) (Pascal, 
Pensies, ii. 51). 

With other verbs ce is now hardly used, save in two 
locutions with neuter verbs used impersonally : ce semMe f 
ce petit itre vrau In the 17th century, ce vient, ce vint, 
were currently employed, and these are still retained in the 
popular speech. 

Old and Middle French, on the contrary, used ce as the 
subject of any verb : 

£6 stmfiet pais • umMiet. (Rot. L 73.) 
(It signifies peace and humility.) 

Quant oe fu fait (when it was done) (Joinv. 278). Et se 
(si) 00 ne vous plait d /aire (and if it does not please you to 
do it) (id. 453). In these cases we should now replace ce 
by ccla. 

Another frequent use of ce as a subject with any verb, 
retained till the 16th century, and leaving some traces in 
the 17th, consisted in making it introduce a proposition : 

i}o peistt mti ftu ma Jim tout demortt. {Alexis, 90 e.) 
(It burdens me, that my end so long delays.) 

Comment oe pourroit estre que li roys peust (how it could 
be that the king should be able) (Joinv. 426). In this case *7, 
as we have seen ({ 390, IV.), now always replaces ce, but 
it is far from having the same introductory value, and is 
simply used as the grammatical subject to the verb. 

a. Ce in the accusative. The Old language used the 
neuter ce as the object of either verbs or prepositions. 
Although in the z6th century cela had begun to replace it, 
ce was not quite lost in the 17th century : ce dit-H, ce ditnm, 
outre ce, d ce /aire, en ce /aisant, and also ce summing up 
a preceding proposition 1 , were used currently, despite 

1 In legal and official diction we still find r Ei os co*J6rmhmiil a . . 
(mmi this i* twformity with . . .). En vni u 4$ oe f i*# mtssu* • . • (m mrtm 
if tm$ tk$/oe(\, Maf #6ov# • . •)• 
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Vaugelas and the Academy. Sur ce {hereupon, thereupon), 
pour ce /aire (to do this), ce faisani [doing this), have survived. 
With the same usage are connected the adverb cependant 
(lit. this pending), and the locutions parce que, de ce que, &c 
In these locutions the ce may be explained by the fact that 
the Old language introduced a subordinate proposition by 
the demonstrative pronoun : 

90 Mmt Rollanm qui la mori li est pn$. (Rot. L 9259.) 
(This Roland feels, that death to him is nigh.) 

Ce je ne vueil que nulz face jamais bien . . . (/ do not wish 
that any should ever do good . • .) (Joinv. 445)* 

This use of ce as the object of a verb was soon abandoned; 
but as the object of a preposition it was long retained when 
preceding a relative proposition introduced by que : 

Sontnt mil graislts por 90 qui plus bit ail. (RoL 1. 1004.) 
(A thousand clarions ring, that it may finer be.) 

Hence we still find in the 17th century the locutions 
d ce que \ d cause de ce que, avec ce que, pour ce que, sans ce 
que; and, at the present day, parce que, de ce que, where. 
ce has lost its primitive value of introducing a following 
proposition. 

Finally, the present language still employs ce as the 
direct object of all verbs, provided that it is the antecedent 
of a relative pronoun : Je fais ce que je veux (I do what 
I please). The Old language, on the contrary, down to the 
17th century, frequently used the relative or interrogative 
pronoun without the antecedent ce, either as the direct 
object, or to sum up the preceding proposition. Such was 
still the usage in the 17th century : Voild qui ne se pent 
contester (this is what cannot be contested) (S6v. vii. 199). Je 
lui demandai que c'ttoit (I asked him what it was) (id. iv. 88). 
Vous ites sans doute devenu impatient, qui est une qualite 
inseparable des poites (you have doubtless become impatient, 

1 A a qui had the sense of qfin qui, which it has retained as a law 
term : k oe qu'tf n % m prHtnd a cauu figmranc* (to the end that hi 
may not altigt on thi ground of ignormua). 
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a qualify inherent in poets) (Rac vl 393). Von me mande 
que vous Wave* plusguire de fidvre, dont je me rtjouis (they 
teD me thai you have scarcely any more /ever, at which I am 
delighted) (La Rochef. iii. 101). Cf. f 410 below. 

408. The use op oeoi and oeHA.—Ced(this\ cela (thai), in 
accordance with their etymological meanings may express 
an antithesis. They are used, ceci to designate objects near 
at hand, cela to designate objects at a distance : Prcne* 
oeoi, oela est mains bon (take this ; that is not so good). 

But they may also be used without any idea of antithesis ; 
they then indicate a present fact or a thing spoken of) or 
about to be spoken of : Ceci ne me plait pas (this does not 
please me). lis ont oela de commun que . . . (they have this 
&cA But usually ceci designates what pre- 
cedes, and cela what follows [and ceci and cela retain their 
primitive sense of nearness or distance (in the sentence) 
in comparing or contrasting two antecedents ; so ceci = the 
latter, = the former]. For the use of cela (fa) as 
a logical subject instead of ce, see p. 654. 

In interrogative sentences we sometimes' find ceci, cela, 
written in two words : Qu'est-oe 14 que je wis? Sont-ee 14 
nosgens? We find also the ce repeated : Qu'est-oe oeoi? 
QWest-ee oela? These latter forms tend, however, to dis- 
appear. Cela preceding a relative proposition, and accom- 
panied by a negation, may also be written in two words 
(ce and Id then changing places) ; we say indifferently : ce 
West pas oela que fai demand* and ce West pas 14 oe que 
fai demand* (it is not that that I asked for). 

409. The adjective-pronouns oe, cet> oette, cea.— The 
demonstrative adjectives ce, cet, cette, ces t are also construed 
in the same manner with the adverbs d and Id. We have 
seen (Book II, § 208 a, 4) that ci in Middle French and 
down to the 17th century was frequently replaced by id; 
Vaugelas preferred to say cet homme ioi to cet homme-d. 
Id still survives, in this use, in certain provinces. 
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The demonstrative value may be weakened in these adjec- 
tives and then their function becomes reduced in con* 
sequence to that of an article* This, however, occurs less 
frequently in the present language than in the Old language, 
where the article was nearer to its demonstrative origin, 
and consequently could more easily be replaced by the 
pronoun ; we however still write oe 10 ntars, oe ajuin, in 
dating letters. In the 17th century we find occasionally ce 
jour dhui; Vaugelas did not venture to find fault with it 
m 1 a fait oe bien de me dire for it m'a fait le bien de me dire 
(he did me the kindness to tell me). In certain patois of the 
North, Picard, Walloon, &c, we still meet with this merely 
determinant value of the demonstrative adjective. 

IV. Relative Pronouns. 
410. Qui, que. — The relative pronoun is either atonic or 
accented. 

(i) The atonic nominative is qui (who) : Vhomme qui est 
vcnu ; the atonic accusative is que (whom) : Fhomme que fai 
vu. 

The atonic qui and que always relate to an antecedent 
expressed, either a substantive or a pronoun : Cest Pierre, 
Jest mon ami qui vient, Jest moi qui I* at fait. Cest toi qui 
es mattre. Je Vaperfois qui vient Je la vois qui s'avance. 
H est, le voild 9 dans la chambre, qui attend. We may see 
by these examples that the pronominal antecedent of the 
pronoun qui is accented in the 1st and 2nd persons, and 
only atonic in the 3rd person. But, by slightly modifying 
the preceding propositions, we may say: Vous ites ici 
plusieurs qui nCattendez ; nous sommes deux voyageurs qui 
vaquons & nos affaires* where the relative relates to the 
atonic pronouns vous, nous, used as subjects of a principal 
proposition. 

The antecedent of qui or que may also be either (x) a 
demonstrative pronoun : Oelui qui rigne dans les deux ; Je 
sais oe qu't7 [= que it ] en est ; (a) a relative or interroga- 
te 
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tive pronoun : Quoi que vous ecriviez ; Qa'ave&vous qui 
vous trouble? or (3) an adjective or a participle used as a 
predicate : Infortunds que turns sommesf Arriv6 gu'tf fut, 
il se mit d la besogne (as soon as he arrived he set to work). 

Down to the 17th century the antecedent might also be 
a complete proposition : Je me sens oblige' . . . de dicouvrir 
•un mysUre de voire conduite que fay promts ily alongtemps 
(I fed myself obliged to disclose a mystery in your behaviour, 
which I promised [to do] long since) (Pascal, Prov. 260). Je . 
ne veux pas surpasser la mire de Chanted, qui serait propre* 
ment vouloir oiler par deld paradis (I don't want to surpass 
ChantaFs mother, which would be wanting literally logo beyond 
Paradise) (S6v. vii. 317). EUe jure par le Styx, qui est le 
plus grand et le plus terrible jurement des Dieux (she swears 
by the Styx, which is the greatest and most awful oath of the 
gods) (Rac. v. 101). 

(/#) us It txmu, qus Js crois, ds mm vie, (Rac iL 017.) 
(I shall not tee it all my life, I think.) 

The present language requires the antecedent proposi- 
tion to be summed up by the neuter demonstrative oe before 
the relative qui or que, e. g. EUe jure par le Styx, oe qui, 
&c ; but the old construction has survived in qui plus est, 
qui mieux est, qui pis est (what is more, better, worse), que 
je sache 1 (that I know =z tomy knowledge). 

(ii) Accented, the relative pronoun is an adjective when 
accompanying its antecedent, and a substantive when alone 
without an antecedent. The present usage follows, with 

1 In Middle French and the 17th century we frequently find, owing 
to a phonetic confusion between these two words, qui for qu'it before an 
impersonal verb : Et suis ssmsrosOU qui ns u soit shoots trouvi roy y ui 
prima, nissignsur {mud I mm OMtoniikid thmt thsrs should not yd hmvs bsm 
found king, prints, or lord) (Des Periers^ Rscr. Nouv. ii. 091). It /out 
mectpttrot rstsvoir ot qui lid piaU do vous donntr (you must meupt mud 
nenvs mhmt it ptsmm him togivsyou) (Ser. at. 63). Vous mot* . • • la plus 
JswtEts imojgiumtiou qui soit possibts ds conctwoif {you hmvs the most ftrtHs 
mw g m mtim thmt Uis po s sAts to comswt) (La Bruy. ii 815). 
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restrictions, the ancient usage, according to which the 
relative qui, accented, was declined as follows : 

Nominative qui {P horn me qui est venu) ; 

Indirect object case cui (Fhommc oui je park) ; 

Direct object case cui and que (rhotnmc oui or quo fat 
vu). 

Qui used as a substantive, that is, without an antecedent, 
was also declined : Qui vivra, verra. Oui vous paries vous 
ecoutera. Cui vous aimez vous aimera. In the course of 
the Middle Ages the pronunciation of the forms cui and 
qui became identical, and qui alone has survived. 

This accented pronoun qui is still used in the present 
language, as well as in Old French, as a substantive in 
the nominative case. But this use is limited to certain set 
phrases : Qui vivra, verra. Qui m'aime, me suive. So that 
in general, as the subject, the atonic relative pronoun can- 
not be distinguished from the accented relative pronoun. 

As the indirect object, qui is used as an adjective after 
a preposition : Vhomme a qui je parle; Vhomme de qui je 
me plains. But the present language only allows this use 
when the antecedent is a noun denoting either a living being, 
or thing personified. Thus it no longer seems correct to 
say : la chose d qui vous devcz /aire attention, le point sur 
qui il faut rtfltchir; this was allowed till the 17th century: 
Et rtoubliez rien, s*il vous plait, de ces tendres paroles, de ces 
douces prUres, et de ces caresses touchantes d qui je suis 
persuade qu'on ne sauroit rien refuser (and forget, if you 
please, none of those tender speeches, those sweet prayers, those 
tender caresses, to which I am convinced that it would be 
impossible to refuse anything) (Mol. vii. 160). The rule of 
Vaugelas, which allowed qui only for persons and for things 
personified, triumphed almost definitively in the 18th cen- 
tury. When the antecedent is a noun denoting a thing; 
lequel (combined with a preposition if necessary) and dont 
are used* Even the use of qui with a noun denoting a 
person as antecedent tends to be more and more restricted. 
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Vaugelas thought that one should say: J* ay envoye un 
courier expris au retour duquelje verray . • . (I have sent a 
courier expressly \ on whose return I will see . . • ), not au 
retour de qui. Already in the 17th century dont and duquel 
were at any rate no less frequent than de qui; and at the 
' present day auquel, par lequd, sur lequel, are often substi- 
tuted for d qui, par qui, sur qui. We now write indiscrimi- 
nately r enfant & qui, or auquel, tout cide sera malheureux. 

But as a substantive qui is still regularly used for per- * 
sons and things personified in the objective case, direct, 
indirect, or prepositional 1 : je sais qui je choisirai (I know 
whom I will choose). Je n'ignore pas d qui fai affaire 
(I am not ignorant whom I have to deal with). In this- case 
qui (like the English who) may be the object of the first 
verb and subject of the second : Aimez qui vous aime (love 
whoso loves you) ; Je m'en rapporte d qui veut bien entendre 
(I appeal to whosoever will hear); or the object of both 
verbs : Je ne sais qui vous vaults dire (I don't know whom 
you mean) 1 Vous trouvere* d qui parler(you will find some 
one to talk to). 

Finally, we note three archaic uses of qui. 

A. Repeated at the beginning of two or more co-ordinate 

and consecutive propositions it had, and still has (but less 
frequently than in the Old language), the sense of Us uns 
...Us autres 1 (some . . • some, or others) : Les midecins ont 
raisouni ld-dessus comme il faut, et Us n'ont pas manque* ds 
dire que cela proce'doit, qui du cerveau, qui de la rate, qui des 
entraUles, qui du Joie (the doctors reasoned about it in proper 
fashion, and of course said, some that it came from the brain, 
some from the spleen, some from the i n testi n es, some from the 
liver) (MoL vL 95). 

1 For names of objects see quo$, $ 411. 

1 A comparison witk the other Romance languages suggests the view 
that fMt has here an interrogative value. However, this construction 
remains obscure, and no satisfactory explanation of it has yet been given. 
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B. Down to the 17th century qui followed by a verb in 
the 3rd person singular might have the sense of si on (if 
one). French authors teem with instances of this expression, 
whose loss is to be regretted. It has survived in comme 
qui dirait(as if one were to say) ; also in the proverb : Tout 
vient d point qui sait attendre {everything comes in time if one 
knows how to wai() 9 changed by a modern deformation into 
Tout • • • & qui sait attendre (to him who knows how to wait). 

C. Very frequently in the Old language we meet two 
relative propositions following each other, where the first 
relative is accusative and the second may be nominative 
or accusative ; we shall first consider cases in which the 
second relative is nominative : Ce que je crois qui ne plaist 
mie & Dim (what I think is not at all phasing to God) (Joinv. 
22). Celuy que Von lui a dit qui lui/aisoit la villanie (he 
who [lit. whom] they told him was doing him tiie baseness) (Lcs 
quinzejoyes de mariage 9 p. 76). This construction is common 
among the great writers : Cinq propositions equivoques qu'o/f 
doutoit qui gy trouvassent (five equivocal propositions whicli 
they doubted to be found there) (Rac. iv. 486). Cette Madame 
Quintin que nous vous disions qui vous ressembloit (that 
Madame Quintin who [lit whom] we told you resembled you) 
(S€v. ii. 289). J* at rcfu le traite de Mouron que je crois 
qui sera Iris avantageux (I have received Mouron 9 s agreement 
which I think will be very advantageous) (La Rochef. iii. 38). 
// Jest fait valoir par des vertus qu'tf assuroit fort s&icuse- 
ment qui dtoient en lui (he asserted himself by virtues wlticfi 
he very seriously maintained were in him) (La Bruy. i. 336). 
Even in the 18th century : Void cette e'pUre qu'o* pretend 
qui lui attira tant dennemis (here is the letter which is said 
to have gained him so many enemies) (Volt, Commentaire 
sur F Excuse d Ariste) 1 . This construction, despite its 
convenience, has disappeared where the second pronoun is 

1 Instead of qui, we often meet with qui tlx Uns AUmmis qui oh 
disoU qu'il avoii tsti ... (a Gtrman, who they taut had bam . . •) 
(Joinv. 96). This construction was still in use in the 17th century. 
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nominative ; it survives when this is accusative : Lis f antes 
que fat supposd qu'tf ferait (the mistakes which I supposed 
he would make). The following example of Joinville (665), 
Pour r amour que U orient veue que li rots m'avoit moustree 
(moutrde) (because of the. hue which they had seen the king 
had shown me), shows, by the agreement of both participles, 
that we have to deal with two relative pronouns, and that 
this construction is different from the following; where que 
in the second proposition is a conjunction : La maison * 
dont je sais que vous etes proprie'taire [compare the mistakes 
which I supposed he would make, and the house of which I 
know that you ore the owner], 

41L Quoi.— We have seen (Book II, $ 211) that quoi, 
O. F. quad, quei, taken from the Latin interrogative quid, 
had acquired a relative function in passing into French, as 
well as an interrogative. As a relative it was sometimes 
used in Old French, and very often, from the 14th century, 
as the neuter object of a preposition, to represent nouns 
denoting things. In the 17th century it was constantly 
employed in this way: Tons ces millions de quo! Vltalie 
est la recekuse (all these millions of which Italy is the receiver) 
(La Rochef. ii. 441). La principale chose d quoi je me suis 
attach/ (the chief thing to which I have ' applied myself) ~ 
(Rac ii. 473). M. de Longuevillc . . • ouvre la barricade 
derriire quoi Us e'toient retrenches (M Jc Longueville • . . opens 
the barricade behind which they were intrenched) (Sdv. iil 135), 
Les chases avec quoi U est permis de f aire fond (the things 
on which it is allowable to rely) (La Bruy. i. 374}. Auquel, 
&c would now be used here (see $ 412, II). The use of 
quoi with a proper noun as its antecedent was more rare : 
Li dus (le due) de Bourgoingne de quo! je vous ai parli 
(the Duke of Burgundy, of whom J have spoken to you) 
(Joinv. 559). Les Esseniens de quay parte Pline (the Essenes 
of whom Pliny speaks) (Mont. Hi. 5). [Qui would now be 
used here for quoi, see f 4x0, ii.] 
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In the present language quoi is scarcely used with an 
antecedent except when this antecedent is an indeterminate 
noun such as chose, rien, ce. II riest rien & quoi je tie me 
soumeUe (there is nothing to which I would not submit). 
Cest en quoi vous vous trompez (that is where you are 
mistaken). Besides such cases, quoi is used absolutely as 
a neuter indeterminate relative. // n*a pas de quoi payer 
(he has not wherewithal to pay). Obtissez, moyennant quoi 
on vous pardonnera (obey, on consideration of which you 
will be forgiven). 

412. LequeL — The compound pronoun lequel appears to 
be unknown to the Oldest French. It seems to have come 
into use towards the 13th century ; its use extended notably 
from the 14th to the 15th century, but from that time to 
the present day it has become more and more restricted. 

I. This development naturally took place at the expense 
of qui and quoi: Et la royne (reine) sa femme, laquelle 
estoit de la maison cTAnjou (and the queen, his wife, who 
was of the family of Anjou) (Commynes, 493). Car il y 
alloit a la reputation 1 , laquelle les courtisans ne peuvent 
bonnement desguiser (for he went by his reputation, which 
courtiers cannot well disguise) (Des P6r. ii. 189}. Les 
troys aultres U suyvirent . . . excepts Eudemon duquel le 
cheval s'enfoncea le pied droict . . . (the three others followed 
him except Eudaemon, whose horse stuck his right foot . . •) 
(Rabel. i. 137). Even in the 17th century, although the 
expression seemed growing antiquated, we find : II n'y avoit 
que ceux de cette famille lesquels pussent exercer la sacri- 
feature (there were only the members of that family who 
could perform the sacrificial rites) (Rac. iii. 591). Je n*avois 
point lu ceUe qui parte de Monsieur du Daugnion Vhumeur 
duquel je trouvc fort extravagante et son procedi insolent 
(I had not yet read the one [letter] that speaks of Monsieur du 

1 [The editor ot the text quoted suggests that rffmiatkm is s aistske for 
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Dattgmon, whose humour I find very extravagant, and his 
behaviour insolent) (La Rochet iii. 73). V Eloquence [est] un 
don de Vdme, lequel nous rend maftres du cceur des autres 
(eloquence [is] a gift of the soul which renders us masters 
of the hearts of others) (La Bruy. i. 143). 

The influence of Latin studies, carrying increasing 
weight from the 14th century, brought about more definite 
uses of lequel : 

(1) With a participle, present or past, to form an absolute 
phrase corresponding with the Latin ablative absolute : 

I»e*quels entres dedans la ntmison grand* 
Di leur Seigneur, en brief dire tenr vient. 

(Marot, p. 591.) 
(Who having entered within the great house 
Of the : r Lord, shortly there came to them.) 

(2) Between a preposition and an infinitive : Pour 
laquelle guerre appaisier (to appease which war) (J oinv. 681). 
Parett exemple awns-nous de Tite Live, pour lequel veoir et 
ouyr (a similar example have we in Lwy, to see and hear 
whom) (Rabel. ii. ch. 18). 

(3) To introduce a subordinate proposition beginning 
.with any conjunction : Et tenoient ladicte (ladite) ville An- 
guerran de Bournonville et un chevalier. . . lesquels /our ce . 
qu'ils avoient tenu la ville contre le Roy . . .la ville fut pillce 
(and did hold the said town Attguerrande Bournonville and a 
knight . . • who since they had held the town against the king 
...the town was pillaged) (Al. Chartier, Hist, de Charles VII. 
p. 29). Quelques formes penibles, lesquelles pourveu qu'on 
oublie par discretion, non pas par erreur, on n'eti a pas 
moins de grace (some troublesome forms, which, provided one 
forgets them by discretion, not error, one has no less goodwill 
therefore) (Mont L 13). 

Most of these constructions nuCy 'still be found occasion- 
ally in the 17th century. 

II. Present custom has restricted the use of lequel to the 
following uses : — 
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(x) After a preposition, especially when it relates to 
nouns denoting things : la table sur laqueUe/rtro. 

(2) For the objective genitive of a noun governed by a 
preposition : fhomme d la recherclte duquel il court. We 
shall see that the Old language favoured dont in this 
case. 

(3) In order to avoid ambiguity of expression: Fhomme 
qui tria parlt de cette affaire, lequel est . . . where the use 
of lequel (or laquelle) instead of qui shows that the relative 
refers to homtne or affaire, as the case may be. 

(4) As an attributive adjective with a substantive : dix 
mille francs, laquelle somme vous sera remise. This use, 
which was very frequent in the 17th century, tends to grow 
obsolete. Here we now preter to repeat the antecedent, or 
to use a second substantive in apposition therewith, before 
the relative qui (or que) : somme qui vous sera remise. So, 
instead of saying with La Rochefoucauld : apr&s lequel 
temps on lui bail/era un passe-port {after which time he will be 
handed a passport) (iii. 104), we should use the demon- 
strative adjective preceded by the conjunction et: et apris 
ce temps ; again, instead of : jusques a mercrcdianqael jour il 
doit partir (till Wednesday, the day he is to start) (iii. 116), 
we should say : four qtCil doit partir or jour oUU . . . &c. 

418. Dont (of or from whom or which ; whence, whereof, 
wherefrom, wherefore). — This pronoun, taken from the 
Latin deunde, is, according to its etymology, an inter- 
rogative or relative adverb of place, and signifies 'whence/ 
'from what place/ It had retained this adverbial function 
in Old French : Fist David a lui: Ki (qui) es tu? Dont 
vien* e u ou) vas? (Said David to him, 4 Who art thou ? 
Whence earnest and whither goest thou ? ) (Quat. Lw. Rois, 
115) i and kept it down to the 17th century : 

& ttu moMt Qnirmal tt du mont Avmti*, 
Dont tt rauroil vu fain urn korribl* dndni*. 

(Com. v. 579,) 
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(And from Mount Quirinal, and from Mount Aventine, whence 
they [the Senate] would have teen their [the mutineers'] dreadful 
descent.) 

Rtuirt dmt* U nitmi dont jt f mi fait tortir. (Rac. ii. 503.) 
(Return into the nothingness from which I made thee rise.) 

Deux Pines de VEglise dont sa seconde proposition itait 
tirie (two Fathers of the Church, from whom his second 
proposition was taken) (id. iv. 464). 

However, Vaugelas and the Academy only authorize its 
use in this adverbial sense to note descent or origin : la 
race, la maison, dont je sors. In other cases they require 
that d 9 o& should replace dont: Le pays d'ou je revtens* La 
maison d'ou je sors est pen kabilee. This is the present 
usage. 

The adverbial function recurs in the frequent use of dont 
in Old French to express causal relation : H tombatnalade 
dont tost apris U mourut (he fell sick, whence soon after he 
died) (Commynes, 469). Au bout de quelque temps, vint 
encore ung autre avertissemcnt . • • dont legouverneur, brus* 
lout de r amour de son maistre, luy demanda conge de le 
chasser (at the end of sometime came yet another warning. . . 
wherefore the governor, burning with love of his master, 
asked him leave to dismiss him) (Heptam. ii. 96). 

Attiomr dt moy jt nt vty (vis) que la bcytt 

Dont mmmUfcit fmppdlay: Pitm, Pitrrt. (Marot, p. 95.) 

(Around me I saw only the woods, 
Wherefore often I called thee: Pierre, Pierre.) 

On the other hand, from the origin of the language we 
see dont used with the function of a compound relative 
pronoun and serving to imply all relations indicated by 
the preposition de : 

M m orttt (Texhorte), dont Id mom que oW/ (ne lui chant en rien), 
Qmd (qu*) tOt/mti (fciie) h mm tkrittimu (Eulaiu, L 13.) 

(He her exhorts, whereof she nothing recks, 
That she should flee the name of Christian,) 
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Tant i avrat (aura) dt btsana cttmrtt (epurea), 

Dont Mm /oms (poarrei) vos soldtws her (soldats louer). 

{Rot. L 13a.) 

(So many bcaants of fine gold there will be, 
Wherewith well your aoldicra you may hire.) 

L$ blanc osbtre (haubert) dont la rnaOe est maws, (id. L 1389.) 
(The hauberk white, of which the mesh is fine.) 

Dont was also used to denote other relations which we 
now express by different prepositions with the relative. 
We still find in the 17th century traces of this liberty: 
L 'inquietude dont vous tri derive* n'est pas une petite marque 
dc voire amitie (the anxiety of which you write to me is no 
small mark of your friends/tip (Corn. x. 478). lis onl 
mis du canon sur les hauteurs, dont Us ont rase les deux tours 
(they have set cannon on the heights, wherewith they have razed 
the two towers) (La Rochef. iii. 175). Les Religieuses lui 
parloient avec tout le sens froid et la gravite' dont un arclh 
evique auroitdU parler (the nuns spoke to him with all the calm* 
ness and gravity with which an archbishop might have spoken) 
(Rac. iv. 579). Certaittes couleurs changeantes, et qui sont 
diverses selon les divers jours dont on les regarde (certain 
changing colours which are different according to the various 
lights in whioh (hey are looked at) (La Bruy. i. 298). 

Lastly, according to the present usage dont cannot be 
used as the complement of a noun which is itself preceded 
by a preposition : we say Vhomme d la reputation duquel 
vous voidest nuire (the man to whose reputation you wish to 
do harm), and not Phomme dont d la reputation vous vouleM 
nuire, nor Phomme dont vous voulez nuire d la reputation. 
This rule did not hold as late as the 17th century : 

// est dee Mauds stents, U at des sympathies 
Dont par U domx rapport Us dmes assorties 
SaUaetmt Vum a V autre. (Corn. iv. 444.) 

(There are ties secret, there are sympathies, 
Through whose sweet bond congenial souls 
Cling unto one another.) 

\ 

V . 
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Je ne vous les donne point dans le mime ordre que je vous 
aidonni le Cid et Pomp/e, dont en tun vous avez vu les vers 
espagnols et en P autre les latins que j'ai traduits ou imitds (I 
do not give them to you in the same order [of ideas] in which 
I gave you the 4 Cid 9 and 'Pompey,* in one of which you saw 
Spamsh verses, in the other, Latin ones, which I translated 
or imitated) (id. iv. 132). 

Vobjti di voir* amour, ttti, dont 4 la matron 
Voir* imposhtrt enleve un puissant heritage (Mol. i. 43a) 
(The object of your love, he from whose house 
Your imposture withdraws a great estate.) 

414. Oil [whither or where, used ptonominally in wherein, 
whereon, whereby, whereto, whereat].— Like dont, the pronoun 
ou (Latin ubi) is of adverbial origin. And in fact the 
present language hardly makes use of it save with its 
etymological signification [of place]: Vcndroit oujevais, 
d'oft je viens, par oil je passe, jusqu'oii je puis aller\ 

The use of ou down to the 17th century was much more 
extended. 

i. It was used as well with reference to persons as to 
objects: 

Four Btriam ou tani a (ou il y a tant) dt biauii. 

(Bait, I. 1615.) 
(Save only Bertha, in whom is such beauty.) 

. . . «f aymoil une dame on jamais n 9 avoit pens/ (he loved 
a lady of whom he had never thought before) (Heptatn. ii. 51). 
Voild la doctrine de Vasqucu ou vous renvoycz vos lecteurs 
pour leur edification (that is the doctrine of Vasquez to 
whotn you refer your readers for their edification) (Pascal, 
Prov. aoa). Ce fits oil mon espoir se fonde (tliis son on 
whom my hope is based) (Mol. i. 198). Les jtgyptiens sont 
les premiers oil ton ait su les rigles du gouvemement (tlte 
Egyptians were the first among whom the rules of govern- 

1 la the 17th century they even said Prndroii von 00 > pais alter. 
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ment were known) (Boss., Hist un. t iii. 3). // a (rots ou 
quatre fits ou son cctur s' inter esse bien tendrement {he has 
tliree or four softs in whom his heart is very tenderly interested) 
(S€v. iii. 73). II pent haXr les hommes en general oil ily a si 
pen de vertu (he may hate men in general, in whom there is 
so little virtue) (La Bruy. iL 23). 

2. With a noun denoting a thing, not only could ou 
replace, as at present, the pronoun lequel preceded by 
a preposition of place, but also the pronouns lequel or quoi 
preceded by various prepositions without any definite rela- 
tion of place : Fois et creance estoit une chose ou nous deviens 
bien crotre (faith and belief were a thing whereon we ought 
indeed to believe) (Joinv. 45). Porter patiemment les incon- 
venicnts oil il n'y a point de retnide (to bear patiently the 
inconveniences wherefor there is no remedy) (fifont. i. 25). 

D'ou mt viatt ct bonhiur oil ji m'ojojs ptnstr? (Corn. iL 173.) 
(Whence comet to me this joy on which I dared not think I) 

RaUumta ctiit areUur oil foppoeoit ma mint. (id. v. 007.) 
(Revive the zeal wherein my mother opposed me.) 

La Bretagne et la Bourgogne me paroissent sous te p6le oik 
je tte prends aucun interit (Brittany and Burgundy seem to 
me to be under the pole, wherein I take no interest) (S6v. ii. 158). 
J f aimerois biett mieux itre . . . d lire le Tasse, bit je suis 
(tune habUeti qui me surprend moi*m£mc (I would far rather 
be reading Tasso, wherein I am of a skill that surprises 
myself) (id. ii. 385). Un engagement oil il n'est pas propre 
(an engagement for wftich he is not ft) (La Bruy. i. 757). 
Ce genre decrire oiijeme suis appliqui (this mode of writing 
to which I have applied myself) (id. ii. 437). II se voit dans les 
histoires force gens . . • d'ou la plupart ont suwi le diemin de 
courir au devant des conjurations (in histories we see many 
folk . . . most of whom have taken the course of forestalling 
the conspiracies) (Mont i. 93). Qui a gagne un prods, d'ou 
on lui a compte une grosse somme (who has won a lawsuit 
for which he was paid a large sum) (La Bruy. i. 269). Je viens 
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tout d Vheure de recevoir des lettres par oil j'apprends que 
man oncle est mort(I have just received letters whereby I learn 
that my uncle is dead) (MoL vi. 119), &c. 

Vaugelas (i. 173) thought this use of oil both elegant and 
convenient : he preferred U mauvais estat oil je vous ay laisse 
• (the bad state in which I left you) to le mauvais itat auquel 
je vous ay laisst, saying that the latter pronoun 'is usually 
so harsh in all its cases that our language seems to have 
provided for this by giving us certain words that are softer 
and shorter to put in its place, like oU in this example. 9 He 
was right; and the restriction of the use of ou to its 
etymological sense since the 18th century is a matter for 
regret. 

415. The relative adverb que (thai).— The relative 
pronoun is sometimes replaced by the adverb que [cf. 
Eng. thai], especially to indicate time : La derniire fots 
que je le vis (the last time that I saw him). Le jour qa'il 
naquiL Y a-l-H longtemps que vous ites id? &c. Herein 
que, we see, is equivalent to the relative governed by 
a preposition. 

These expressions are the remnants of a more widely 
used construction of the Old language, and were employed 
in other relations than those of time 1 : II les tendroit as 
(Uendrait aux) us etas costumes que li empereur les avoient 
tenuM (he would keep them to the uses and customs that the 
emperor had kept them to) (Villeh. 280). Nous sotnmes ou 
(dans le) plus grant piril que nous fussions anques mats 
(Jamais) (we are in the greatest danger that we ever were) 
(Joinv. 904). Mais qui voudroit dire que la Greque et 
Rontaine eussent tousiours 4U en I* excellence qu'off les a veues 

1 Irea to expreae a relation of time the language used que with 
greater freedom than at p re sen t t Depute que mm emme Vheure quo 
(Mod. F. hlspuUt) vouemms tot Mm (dme m know wheiUmi you 
reefer eurlehon) (84*. viii. 506). Pour un en qui est le Umpe qo* (Mod. 
F. pendent lequot) mue erne agtrmi le Bhtoh (for em ymr 9 which. ie the 
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du tens cTHomere et de . . . VirgiU (but who would say 
that Greek and Latin had always been in that perfection in 
which we have seen them in the time of Homer and of. . . 
Virgil) (Du Bellay, i. 9). Mercure gagne aussitdt le del 
ovec la mime vitesse qu'H doit descendu (Mercury at once 
gams the shy with the satne speed that he had descended) 
(Corn. v. 276). 

Mi voyoU-il dt Tmt qu'tl mi voit aujouftThui? (Rac ii. 63.) 
(Did he view me with the tame eyes that he views me to-day?) 

Je mets Us choses au rang quVZfcs doivent itre (I put tilings 
in the order that they ought to be [in]) (S€v. iii. 480). Je ne puis 
. . . me resoudre d . . .finir ma lettre ovec toute la ceremonic 
que je dots (I cannot make up my mind to conclude my letter 
with all the ceremony that I ought to) (La Rochef. iii. 228). 
Vaugelas blamed the use of que for ovec followed by 
a relative (laquelle) in the sentence : dans la confusion que 
dabord elles se prisenient d dies (in the confusion in which 
they first showed themselves to them). Manage also blamed 
these verses of Malherbe (i. 159) : 

Qta di la mhm mrdeur que (Mod. F. dont) > brAU pour ilk 
Elk brtili pour mou 

(That with the same flame wherewith I burn for her 
She burns for me.) 

The popular speech has preserved this very convenient 
and lively use of que, which has been lost to the literary 
language save in the few archaisms indicated above. 

On the other hand, it is this same relative adverb 
which must be recognized in the phrases : e'est d vous que 
(sb d qui) je m*adresse ; e'est de vous que (» dont) je parte. 
Down to the 13th century the compound relative itself was 
constantly used ; /* m f assure que vous aures de la peine 
vou*mime d reconnoitre que Jest d vous • • . I qui je dedie 
cet ouvrage (I feel sure that you yourself will have some trouble 
in recognising that it is to you that I dedicate this work) (Corn* 
v.apx). Cest d vous t qui feme fie (it is you in whom 1 trust) 
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(S6v. ix. 999). Cest du fits du due de Grammont . . . dont 
Je veux parkr (it is the son of tin Due de Gramnont of 
whom I wish to speak) (id. viii. 30). Side by side with this 
construction, where both antecedent and relative are in* 
direct objects alike, the 17th century recognized another 
.which it used with equal freedom, making the antecedent 
Che predicate of dest : 

CVsf voin iUusire ttter* ft qui j$ vmtx pa*itr. (Rac UL 655.) 
(Tis your illustrious mother to whom I wish to speak.) 

What is the origin of this que? It must no doubt be 
regarded either (1) as a neuter pronoun which has ex* 
tended its meaning; or (2) as the relative que, so often used 
in Old French as a nominative with a masculine or 
feminine noun denoting either a person or a thing for its 
antecedent (Book II, § 209), and as an accusative replacing 
the pronoun cm designating a person or persons. 

V. Interrogative Pronouns. 

416. Qui. — In Latin the distinction between the relative 
and the interrogative pronouns, qui and quis, was so feeble 
that it was wholly lost in Romanic (Book II, § 210). The 
interrogative pronoun designating persons is exactly the 
same as the relative pronoun used absolutely. All that 
we have said of qui without an antecedent is applicable 
to the interrogative. The passage from the one to the 
other is visible in the sentences quoted above, such as 
Vimne qui voudra (come who will), and in the following : 
Us dispute** d qui VemporUra (they dispute as to who will 
win the day) ; and certain grammarians even consider these 
constructions as depending on the syntax of the inter* 
rogative. For the relative used absolutely (§ 410, ii.), and 
hence for the interrogative, to designate persons, we have 
only the form qui: Qui itesmus? De qui me parle*vous ? 
Pour qui me prenewous? Qui chenhe+vous? Down to 
the 17th century the language used the form qui to 
designate things as well as persons : Qui rend les tyrans 
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si sanguinaires ? Cest U soin de Uur seureti (What renders 
tyrants so sanguinary ? 9 Tis t/ie care /or tlteir safety) (Mont. 
iL 27). Qui bailla le cottsulat au fils de Ciceron que la 
me'moire de son ptore? (what gave the consulate to Cicerds 
son but the memory of his father?) (Malh. ii. 121). 

Aprh a coup, Narcis*, a qui m dois-jt atUndrt ? (Rac ii. a88.) 
(After this blow, Narcissus, what may I not expect f) 
Qui fait VoUtau ? cest U plumage. (La Font. i. 143.) 
(What makes the bird? 'tis its plumage.) 

Qui fait cela en eux et en nous? Ne serait-ce point la 
force de la veriU? (What effects that in them and in us? 
May it not be [= Can it be other than] the force of truth ?) 
(La Bruy. ii. 248). 

This use was not quite lost ; but qui can now only be 
used to designate things with the help of a periphrase. 
It is indeed the need of making a distinction between the 
antecedents of persons and of things that has caused the 
introduction of such circumlocutions as qui est-ce qui, 
qja'est-ce qui: qui est-ce qui frappe a la porte? (who is 
knocking at the door ?) ; qu'est-ce spii nC arrive ? (what is 
happening to me ?). 

417. Que, quoi.— The forms que, quoi, represent the 
Latin quid (Book II, § 211), que being the atonic, and quoi 
the accented form. They refer to things, without distinc- 
tion of gender. 

i. Que, the atonic form, can never be preceded by 
a preposition. It is used in the accusative (1) for the 
direct object: que ditcs-vous? (2) as a predicate of quality 
with itre, devenir: qpMes-vous ? que devient-il? (3) as the 
logical subject of an impersonal verb: que vous faut-il? 
que vous en semble ? or (4) finally, by a curious extension, 
as a substitute for d quoi, pour quoi, combien: que [=d 
quoi] sert la science sans la vertu ? (what is the use of know- 
ledge witliout virtue ?). Qu' [^pourquoi] avesoous dgemir? 
(what have you to groan for?) . Que [= pourquoi] n*obtisse* 
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vous? (why do you not obey?). Que [= amine*] je sttis 
snalheureux! (Mow unhappy I ami). We have here an 
absolute use of the accusative 

The periphrase qu'esl-ce qui of which we have spoken 
(J 416) has by analogy led up to the locution qu'est-ce que\ 
Qu'est-ce que vous cherchc*? Popular custom lengthens 
this out into Qu'est-ce que test que . . . ? equivalent to 
QueBe chose est la chose laquelle est cela que . . .? (what thing 
is the thing which is thai which ...?). 

s. Quoi, being the accented form, occurs after prepo- 
sitions: Cest d quo! je pense. De quoi efagit-H ? 

Old French sometimes used quoi as the direct object : 
quoi /eraije? This use has disappeared except before 
a monosyllabic infinitive, quoi /aire ? quoi dire ? (what is 
to be done, said?) being still employed alongside of que 
/aire, que dire ? Before a polysyllabic infinitive or a finite 
verb quoi is replaced by the atonic que: que penser, que 
/eraije? 

However, the chief modern use of quoi (other than the 
above) f is its employment absolutely, either as an interroga- 
tive or an exclamation. Qu'y a4*U? Quoi f (Whafs the 
matter? Eh?) QwAde plus beau! 

418. Quel, lequeL— x. The modern language distin- 
guishes an interrogative adjective quel, used as an attri- 
butive: quel dge aveehvous? (what age are you?); or as a pre- 
dicate: quel est-il? (what is he?)— from an interrogative 
substantive-pronoun lequel: lequel des deux preftrewous ? 
(which 0/ the two do you prefer ?). 

This distinction dates only from the 18th century. The 
Old language, in fact, used quel equally as a substantive- 
pronoun and an adjective. Quant U veneit devout le res si 

1 We find traces of this periphrase ia Old French : Que ettifofa) que 
aet awnud («mW) a Sa&l? {what it tine that hath happened to Saul?) 
(Qnat &a. Roie, 34). Quel e$t fofirent H aUrt {let autre*), qut/r/jv dtvttm 
(a4mm$)r <? What* it,* eahi the other*, ' that m ehonid dor ) {\4.*o). 
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li soleit li rets dentander: Sur quels as ui curud (count) ? 
(when he came before the king, the king was wont to ask of 
him, 4 Against whom hast thou gone today? 9 ) (Quat. Liu. 
Rots, 107). Retournons d nostre propos. Quel? dist Gar- 
gantua ('Let us return to our subject: * Which? 9 says 
Carganiua) (RabeL i. 54). 

Quels <U vom dimmant* me fauUU tui porter f (Corn. ir. 319.) 
(Which of your diamonds must I take to him f) 
Quel de vohs, 6 grand* dieux, avee font de fim* 
Veut detruire tant di beauts t (MoL viii. 371.) 

(Which of you, O great gods, with so much rage 
Wills to destroy such beauty I) 

We may note, however, as late as Lamartine : 

Quelle dt me* tristes pen**** 

Ave* Usjtoi* it a pas coulef (Harmonies, ii 5.) 

(Which of my sad thoughts 

With thy waves has not flowed 1) 

The use of quel, even as an adjective, was not in the 
Old language quite identical with that of the present day. 
Now it designates the nature of the person or thing, and 
is a simple equivalent of the pronoun qui: quels sont-ils? 
now signifies the same thing as qui sont-ils? Accord* 
ingly we frequently find, from the 17th century, ^'occur- 
ring as a predicate instead of quel : 

Eutrt font danimaux, qui sont ceux quon esttmef 

(Boil. Sat v. 30.) 
(Among so many beasts, which are those we esteem!) 

So, too, we very frequently find qui substituted for quel 
in indirect questions : Pour juger qui est le bien dune chose 
(to judge what is the virtue of a thing) (Malh. ii. 587). Que . . . 
le lecteur apprenne . . • qui sont les principaux des Grecs (that 
the reader may learn who are the chief of the Greeks) (Rac vL 
198). Si vous observez avec soin qui sont les gens qui ne 
peuvent louer {if you note carefully who are the people who 
cannot praise) (La Bruy. i. 235). 

x x 2 
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Quel also refers, in the present language, to order or 
place : quel dge avez-vous ? quelle heure est-il ? Old and 
Middle French frequently used for this purpose the adjec- 
tive quant: Et a quans ans enfant stmt en aage par ierre 
tenhr ? (and at haw many years are children of age to hold 
land!) (Beaumanoir, xv. i). 

On the other hand, down to the 17th century quel 
designated quality also, and hence corresponded exactly 
with the Latin qualii : 

QueiU fiti m rtpOH9$t Et quel dnriM+jt Arc*$T (Rac Ui. 253.) 
(What was his answer! And bow did my face torn, Areas?) 

// faut regarder quel est un prince et non quels out ite ses 
pars (you must look at what a prince is, and not what his 
fathers have been) (id vi. 296). Vous save* quels ils sont 
(you know what they are) (La Rochef. Hi. 120). // sfinsinue 
dans un cercle de persomtes respectables et qui ne savent quel 
it est (he insinuates himself into a circle of worthy persons 
who do not know what he is) (La Bruy. u 165). The present 
language in this case usually replaces quel by que in direct 
questions, and by ce que in indirect questions : Que devins* 
je? Vous savez ce qufils sonL 

a. Lequel as an interrogative, like lequel as a relative, only 
penetrated into use towards the 13th century. Formerly it - 
was used equally as an adjective and as a pronoun : thus 
La Fontaine still says : L'auteur a voulu iprouver lequel 
caractire est le plus propre pour rimer des contes (the author 
has wished to test which form is fittest for the rhyming of 
stories) (iv. 4). At the present day the interrogative lequel is 
always a pronoun, and designates more especially persons 
or things selected from a class determined either by what 
precedes or follows: Void deux livres : lequel disire+vous ? 
Iiequal des trois avezoous vu ? 

In the Old language lequel was freely used [absolutely] 
as a neuter in the sense of what thing? Or vous demant-je, 
fist-3, lequel ameriez miex, ou que vous fussiis mesiaux 
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(Upreux) oh que vous eussuto fait un peckie' moriel ('now 
I ask you, 9 said he, 4 which of the two you would like better, 
either to be leprous or to have committed a deadly sin?*) 
(Joinv. 27). Or regarde doncques . . . lequel des deux tu 
esliras (now Just see . . . which 0/ the two you will choose) 
(Alain Chartier, Le Curial, p. 395). This usage, which was 
not unknown in the 17th and 18th centuries, seems now 
to have become antiquated. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE VERB 

419. The verb. —The grammarians of Port-Royal have 
defined the verb as a word which expresses affirmation. 
They reduce all verbs to a proposition formed by the 
verb Ore, the so-called 'substantive verb/ and a present 
participle. They thus recognize but one verb, the sub- 
stantive verb, which essentially affirms the existence of the 
relation between the subject and its attribute. 

This theory has dominated the whole teaching of gram- 
mar almost down to the present day ; it is still the basis 
of the so-called 1 logical analysis ' of the sentence in French. 
The theory is false ; for it is contradicted by the historical 
development of languages and by the analysis of the facts. 

As far as we know, in no language whatever does a verb 
arise as a combination of the verb ' to be ' and an attribute. 
The verb 1 to be/ on the contrary, seems to have been one 
of the latest abstract products of language : in certain 
languages it is almost or completely unknown. If we 
consider Latin and the Romance languages alone, we see 
no trace of a periphrase like this having preceded the 
simple forms. 
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On the other hand, let us see the value of the analysis 
put forward Is it correct to say that le soleil brille is equal 
to le soleil est brillant 7 Here, brillant is either an adjective 
of quality or a present participle. If brillant is an adjective, 
it expresses a quality, and not an act ; le soleil est brillant, 
then, expresses quite a different thing from le soleil brille. 
If brillant is a present participle, and denotes an action : le 
soleil est brillant— that is, at this moment— whence comes 
this property of the participle to denote the action, if not 
because this participle itself comes from a verb ? 

It is therefore a vicious circle to turn brille into a verb 
of affirmation est, and a participle of action brillant, whose 
sole value lies in its coming from the verb. 

As we have already seen, the function of a verb con- 
sists in expressing action ; and it expresses this by the 
help of various modifications, which, considered as a whole, 
constitute what is called conjugation. We shall define 
the verb as a word which, by various inflexions, expresses 
what mode of activity is presented by either the persons or 
objects sfioken of. 

For activity presents itself in various aspects. Some- 
times the subject is considered as performing, sometimes 
as suffering the action : this difference is expressed by the - 
voices. The conditions of this action may vary in diverse 
ways or manners, called moods. The action in these 
various moods may present itself at various moments of 
time. Hence a collection of inflexions which constitute 
the tenses. Lastly, this activity, with its variety of voices, 
moods, and tenses, is expressed in relation to definite 
grammatical persons. These are called the persons of 
speeoh; and these persons again vary in number. We 
shall have then, in the syntactic study of the verb, to con- 
sider voioe, mood, tense, person, number. 
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Section I.— The Voices. 

420. Voices and verbal forms. 

I. Active Voice.— 421. The active voice.— 422. Transitive verbs,— 42$. 

Intransitive verbs.— 424. Passage from the intransitive to the transi- 
tive.— 425. Pronominal verbs.— 426. Pronominals proper, or 
subjective pronominals. — 427. Pronominal improper or reflexive 
verbs and reciprocal verbs.— 428. The assimilation of the two classes 
of pronominal verbs.— 429. Impersonal verbs.— 430. Periphrastic 
verbs. — 431. Pcriphrase formed by an auxiliary and a participle or 
gerund. — 432. Periphrase formed by an auxiliary and an infinitive. 

II. Passive Voice. — 433. The passive voice. — 484. Passive of transitive 
verbs.— 435. Passive of intransitive verbs.— 430. Passive use of 
reflexive verbs. — 487. Passive of impersonal verbs.— 438. Passive 
of periphrastic verbs. 

420. Voices and verbal forms.— There are two 
voices: the aotive voice and the passive voice. Each 
comprises five forms : the transitive, the intransitive, the 
pronominal, the impersonal, and the periphrastic Of 
these five forms the three first are closely related to one 
another ; the fourth is a special form of expression which 
may be assumed by any of the three first forms ; lastly, 
the fifth is a form of expression which may be assumed by 
any of the other four. 

I. Active Voice. 

421. The active voice.— The active voice is that in 
which the action is considered as performed by the sub- 
ject : the subject acts, that is, is active. 

422. Transitive verbs.— The transitive verb expresses 
an action, the object of which (when it has one) is a noun 
or a pronoun directly connected with the verb without the 
help of a preposition (expressed or understood). The 
action passes direct to the object without any intermediary: 
Pierre frappe Paul. 

The relations of the verb with both subject and object 
are varied. 

1. The indirect object denoting the instrument of tlie 
action may become by personification or metaphor the sub- 
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ject of the verb : Pierre a frappiPaul dxm b&ton. Le baton 
qui a frappi Paul This occurs with the verbs charger, 
coffer, imouvoir, encombrer 9 garnir, habiller, irriler, mcublcr, 
munir t retnucr, toucher, and many others. From these 
metaphorical constructions, as well as from the construe* 
tion of the pronominal verb which we shall study later on, 
follows the consequence that the past participle may have 
three different origins : Coiffi dun dtapeau may refer to 
a man (i) qui a Hi coiffi (Fun chapcau par quelqu'un (whom 
some one has covered with a haf), (ii) qu 9 un cliapeau coiffe 
(whom a hat covers), (iii) qui se coiffe d'un chapcau (who 
covers himself with a haf). 

2. Direct and indirect objects may exchange places, the 
direct becoming indirect and vice versa ; one or other in 
the new construction may even be suppressed. But this 
change does not take place without affecting more or less 
deeply the signification of the verb. Charger un fardeau 
sur ses ipaules (to load a burden on one's shoulders) becomes 
charger ses ipaules dun fardeau (to load one's shoulders with 
a burden). Similarly we say : 

Assurer quelqu'un de son aide (to assure a person of 
onis help). 

Assurer son aide d quelqu'un (to assure on/s help to ~~ 
i any one). 

' Changer un Uvre de place (to shift a book from its 
place). 

Changer la place dun Uvre (to change the place of 
a book). 

f Dibarrasser la table des plats (to dear the table of the 
dishes). 

Dibarrasser les plats de la table (to clear the dishes 
from tlie table). 
' De'pouiller quelqu'un de ses vitements (to strip some one 
of Itis clothes). 
Dipouiller ses vitements (to take off onSs clothes), 
i De'pouiller V artifice (to unveil or put off the artifice). 
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/ Dirober quelqu*un de qudque chose (archaic) (to rob 
I some one of sometlting). 

1 Derober qudque chose & quelqu'un (to take away 
V something from some one). 
' Quitter (Mod. F. acquitter) quelqtCun dune dette: 
Envoyez-moi cet habit et ces bijoux de Philemon ; 
je vous quitte de la personne (send me that coat 
\ and those jewels of Philemon* s ; I hold you quit 
\ of his person) (La Bruy. i. 160). 

Quitter une dette & quelqu'un (to remit a debt) : hence, 
by extension, the sense 'to abandon* or 1 leave 9 : 
k quitter Vempire % quitter le monde. 
3. Another modification consists in rendering the verb 
faotitive. 

The original meaning of accompagner is 'to go in com- 
pany with any one/ as in il les accompagne partoul; it 
signifies also ' to put or send in company with ' : il accom- 
pagne cette ode dune autre petite (A< accompanies this ode 
with another little one) (Rac. vi. 43). 

Accoutumer had in former times the sense of ' to make 
customary to oneself, to practise the use of : Uapris* 
diner nous avians accoutume de nous assembler sous quelques 
arbres (after dinner we were accustomed to gather togetlter 
under some trees) (D'Urft, Astree, I 6, p. 351). Saint Paul 
cite iciselon les Septante comme il avoit accoutumi (Saint Paul 
here quotes from the Septuagint as was his practice) (Bossuet, 
Hist. Univ. ii. 20). Even at the present day in the past 
participle we have : d theure accoutum/e (at the accustomed 
hour). It has now taken the sense of 'to bring any one 
to practise/ to accustom a person : accoutumer les enfants 
& Tobiissance (to accustom children to obedience). 

AUaiier signified in Old French, 'to suck/ Fist des- 
truire les humes (hommes), les femmes, les petiz, les alaitanz 
(had Hie men, the women, tlie cJiildren, the sucklings destroyed) 
(Quat. Liv. Rois, 88). At an early period it became facti- 
tive with the sense 'to suckle.' 
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Apprendre, literally speaking; means 'to lay hold of, to 
seize, to apprehend 9 (and hence 'to learn '). It is used in this 
primitive sense in apprendre sa lefon. Old French used it in 
a factitive sense = to make to learn, teach, taking the person 
taught as the direct object ; Vaugelas still wrote : Oiseaux 
qu'ils out appris d chanter toutes sortes de ramages (birds that 
they have taught to sing all hinds of strains) (Quinte Curce, 
viiL g\ and we still say persotme mat apprise (ill-bred person) \ 

Approcher signifies devenir proche (to come near). Rien 
ufapproche en rigueur la loi (nothing approaches the law in 
strictness). It may also be equivalent to /aire devenir proche 
(to bring near) : Approche* la chaise. 

£galer signifies ' to be equal to *:le total igale dix francs \ 
and also 'to make equal 9 : la mort /gale tons les hommes. 

The original meaning of eloigner was 'to become dis- 
tant 9 Worent mie eslongie (tteurent pas eloignee) la ville 
plus (tune Hue (they had not left the town more than a league 
distant) (Villeh. 406). It signified at the same time, as at 
the present day, rendre dloignisi 'to make distant,' 'to 
remove 9 : dojgnes cette chaise. 

4. The transitive verb may express the action absolutely, 
without passing it to an object This was a property of 
the Latin verb which French has developed : boire du vin, 
it aime & boire;— chanter un air, il chante bien ; — icrire une 
lettre, U ne sail pas icrire. An unlimited number of 
examples of this use might be quoted. 

A more or less frequent employment of this absolute 
form may transform the transitive into an intransitive; 
thus we have the transitive in didder une question ; the 
absolute use in : je tfose decider \ the intransitive use in : 
didder dune affaire (to decide about an affair). Certain 
verbs have thus passed totally or partially from transitive 

1 The English to teach has both the obsolete sod the modern uses of 
apptmdrt si s synonym of intriguer: apptmdrt un omau m chanter 
(obs.) (As teach a kirdtoamg) ; appreuin une x kmm m * un ouemu {to teach 
mamtgtoa Sin/). 
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to intransitive: Ignorer une chose. Pour que nul n*en 
ignore.— Penser quelque chose. Penser a quelque chose. 

Such are the principal remarks we have to make on the 
nature of the transitive verb. Observation and analysis 
will discover others. 

428. Intransitive verbs. — It is impossible to say 
a priori when the action presents itself in the transitive or 
the intransitive form ; the analysis of the idea contained in 
the verb cannot enlighten us on this point. It is only 
a custom of language, and not a habit of thought, which 
decides whether the object of the action shall be connected 
with the verb by a preposition or not This is why a 
given verb may be transitive in French when the corre- 
sponding verb is intransitive in Latin ; and, again, why any 
transitive verb may become intransitive, and vice versa, 
according to our standpoint in regarding the verbal 
action. 

Before we examine these changes we must mention 
a fact to which we shall revert below— the use of the 
auxiliary with intransitive verbs. Intransitives form their 
compound tenses with the auxiliary avoir or Ore, according 
as they denote either the action itself, or the result of the 
action, respectively. At the present time a few are construed 
only with the auxiliary Sire : oiler, arriver, (Udder, /choir, 
eclorc, mourir, naitre, venir; some with either of the two 
auxiliaries, according to the idea we wish to express : cesser, 
demeurer, /chopper, passer, accourir, apparailre, disparattre, 
Ac. ; a still larger number only with the verb avoir: courir, 
croitre, dormir, marcher, vivre, succomber, Sec Before this 
stage was reached usage varied greatly ; the Old language 
had far more freedom and was mainly influenced in each 
particular case by the train of thought 

424. Passage from the intransitive to the transi- 
tive.— Let us now consider what changes an intransitive 
verb may undergo. 
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i. The intransitive becomes directly transitive by a new 
conception of the action : aider a quelqu'un, aider quelqtCun ; 
approcher de, approcher: comencent la rivage a aprochier 
(they begin to approach die sliore) (Villeh. 172) ; contredire, 
croire, d qudqiiun ; coniredire, croire quelqu'un — courir 
vers, sur quelqu'un (to run towards any one) ; courir le cerf 
(to run after, L e. hunt, the stag);— fuir dun lieu (to flee from 
a place) ; fuir un lieu (to shun a place) ; — servir d qudqtCun 
(to be of use to sotne one) ; servir quelqu'un (to serve some one) ; 
— user de que/que chose (to use a thing) ; user quelque chose (to 
wear out a thing), Sec. Some verbs are intransitive when 
used absolutely, transitive with an object : bonder (to sulk 
or sulk with), gronder (to grumble or scold), siffler (to whistle, 
hiss). 

In this passage from the intransitive to the transitive 
the verb may sometimes stop halfway. Thus cotiter and 
valoir are intransitive verbs in the literal sense, and transi- 
tive in a figurative sense. In le livre co&tc or vaut cinq 
frattes, cinq francs is an adverbial complement, and not a 
direct object, whilst figuratively, in les peines que ses travaux 
lui ont co&tdes, les digttites qu'ils lui ont values (the pains 
which his works have cost him, the dignities they have won 
him), both verbs become transitive, the one being equivalent 
to imposer (to put upon), the other to rapporter (to bring in 
to), and consequently the past participle agrees with the 
antecedent object (§ 458, III). 

Further on (§ 435) we shall see intransitives used in the 
passive voice as if they were transitives. 

a. The language may change intransitives into transi- 
tives by giving them a factitive sense. Thus mourir in 
Old French has the sense of /aire mourir (to kill), especially 
in the past participle : // aitneroii miex (mieux) que li 
Sarrazin les eussent tous mors et pris (Ite had rather tliat 
the Saracens had killed and taken them all) (Joinv. 302) ; 

1 In the foregoing verbs the senses of the transitive and intransitive 
forms are hardly distinguishable. 
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pirir had the sense of /aire perir (to destroy) : ne perissons 
la grant honor (let us not destroy the great honour) (Villeh. 
198) ; tomber that of /aire tomber: 

El Its tomb* autor di sa roe 
Du sommet envers en la boe. 

(Rom. de la Root, L 5616.) 
(And [Fortune] makes them fall around her wheel 
From the top down into the mire.) 

Modern Popular French has retained this factitive sense 
of tomber (especially = to throw in wrestling). Similarly 
also arriter (to stop), intransitive in Old French (and still 
so used, but only in the imperative, arritezf), has become 
a factitive transitive in arriter quelqu'un (to arrest or stop 
any one). Another instance is found in le travail cesse and 
cesser le travail. The verbs descendre, desesperer, monter, 
passer, sonner, sortir, and a great number of others, essen- 
tially intransitive, have become through the factitive sense 
transitives; we say descendre, dSscsp&er, &c, quelqu'un, 
quelque chose, meaning 'to cause a person to descend, 
despair/ &c. 

3. The intransitive may assume the appearance of 
a transitive when it is followed by a substantive used as 
a direct object, and derived from the same stem, or express- 
ing a kindred idea. This use of the intransitive with 
a cognate accusative was a frequent proceeding in Latin : 
yitam tutiorem vivere (to live a safer life), justam servi- 
tutem servire (to serve a lawful servitude), insanire 
similem errorem (to be mad of a like error). It was 
extremely frequent in Old French poetry, which delighted 
to give every verb, whether transitive or intransitive, an 
objective from the same stem, and to say donner grans doits, 
armer dune armure, mourir de mort, hair de Itaine, &c« 
Hence we find in Chrestien de Troyes : 

Que que U son conte conloil. (Cktval. an lion, 1. 61.) 

(While he told his tale.) 
Jot* (jours) 1 stjoma, nt sat qumns. (id. L 4700a) 
(Days he sojourned I know not how many.) 
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Ten* cuidt (tel croit) avoir 
Lijmjoe (jou^) qui puis U pert. (Em. I 5994.) 
(One thinks to have played out the game, who later loses it) 

In Modern French this usage belongs only to the 
elevated style : combattre le bon combat; it a wfcu sa vie; 
dormeu voire sommeil, riches de la terre (deep your slumber, 
rich ones of the earth) (Boss., Orais.fun. de le Tellier). It 
is also found in certain familiar locutions : jouer un jeu 
denfer (to play recklessly high), dormir un somme (to take 
a nap), Sec 

4. Intransitives may become transitive with a direct 
object expressing the cause of the action. Already. in Latin 
we find lacrimal*, plorare aliquid (to weep, to mourn 
something). So pleurer sur la mart de quelqu'un has led 
to pleurer la mart de quelqu'un. Hence verbs essentially 
intransitive, such as lamcnter, plaindre, soupirer, &c, are 
construed with a direct object So we say of bugle-calls : 
sonuer la charge, sonner la victoire. The expressions crier 
nurd, and crier une marchandise, crier un bulletin, take 
us back to the time when crier was used transitively for the 
same reason. 

This use occurs also with verbs expressing a sensation. 
In Latin we have olere vinum (to smell of wine), sapere 
herbam (to taste of grass) ; in French we say : embaumer 
la rose, sentirle tabac, Ac. This use has extended figuratively 
to other transitive verbs : empester, empoisonner, Pail 1 . 

Lastly it occurs with verbs expressing motion to denote 
(x) the place where the motion takes place : courir (les 
rues, un danger), monter (Pescalier), passer (la riviire); 
or (a) the kind of motion : oiler (le galop, le trot, le pas) in 
Old French ; ce cheval va V amble is still used in Modern 
French. We may note that, as certain intransitive verbs 
are construed with the auxiliary Ore, we arrive at the 

1 [Butjoftfcr is never used in this way, amtir being used instead ; rnnttr 
It wmmijn may mean either to hub or to tmtO of mrngor.] 
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construction 1 il est alU son chemin (Mod. French; = he is 
gone his way), il est pass* la mer (Old French), 

5. An intransitive may become transitive by composi- 
tion 2 courir par les champs, parcourir les champs ;—monter 
sur quelque chose, surmonter que/que chose ;— passer sur 
qudqu'un, surpasser qudqu'un, Ac. In this French follows 
the tradition of Latin : we have here a tendency, and not 
a law ; for many compounds of intransitives remain in- 
transitive, like contrevenir: contrevenir d la loi; and, if Old 
and Middle French used survivre qudqu'un, Modern French 
uses survivre & quelqu'un. 

Summing up, we see that to change, either really or 
apparently, the intransitive into the transitive, French has 
recourse to various processes. In the case of some verbs 
we find most of these processes used simultaneously. Thus 
monter gives monter un objet (transitive factitive— in the 
sense of to mount a drawing), monter la montagne (transitive 
by repetition of the stem), monter I'escalier (transitive by 
indication of the place).— The original sense of sonner (to 
sound) is given in la cloche sonne (the bell sounds) ; the deri- 
vative transitive senses may be found in : sonner la cloche, 
la cloche sonne theure, la cloche sonne un son file, la trompette 
sonne la charge, sonner quelqu'un (to ring up a person). 
These various changes are not made mechanically, but are 
induced by the constant living action of thought, which 
handles the language as it will. 

425. Pronominal verbs. — Grammarians divide these 
verbs into essentially pronominal and accidentally pro- 
nominal. This division, although useful in practice, is yet 
artificial, and tells us nothing of the inner nature of the 
pronominal verb. It is only by mere chance that some 
verbs are 'accidentally,' others 'essentially * pronominal; 
a verb may in the history of the language pass from one 
class to the other. Thus, in Old French, absenter quel- 
qu'un was used to mean to keep a person away, and even 
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in the beginning of the 17th century we find : De tot il 
ufaurait absentee (fie would have kept me away from t/iee) 
(Hardy, Th/agineetCariMe, i^journ^e, iv. 1); so, adonner 
qudqu'un a quelque chose : A raison de quqy il le fault thus* 
jours adoner a ce qui est le meiUeur (for which reason one 
must a/ways direct it [the mind] to what is best) (Amyot, 
PtricUs, 88). Montaigne wrote : Nous repentons, mocquons, 
escrions, enquirons (we repent, mock, exclaim, enquire) (il 12), 
&c [Hence it is a misnomer to call s'absentcr, se tgpentir, 
&c f essentially pronominal.] We must therefore seek 
another basis for subdivision ; and we divide pronominal 
verbs into two classes : the pronominal proper, or sub- 
jeotive, and the pronominal improper, or reflexive. 

426. Pronominals proper, or subjective pronom in a ls. 
— These are verbs in which the reflexive pronoun has a 
merely subjectwe value. 

(1) It is a fact peculiar to Romance languages (and which 
may doubtless be traced back to Popular Latin) that they 
can conjugate intransitive verbs, which themselves express 
a complete action, with a reflexive pronoun, whose sole 
purpose is to set in a clearer light the intimate and 
spontaneous character of the action. 

Thus in Qld French we have : U crie and Use crie ; il eerie ' 
and U sf/crie ; il apparaUznd il s'apparaU ; il disparatt, U se 
disparaft ; U deut, U se deut (he complains, grieves) ; U dort, 
U se dort; U tvanouit, U tf&anouit; il hdte, U se hdte; il 
craint, U se craint) il doute,Usedoute; il tail, Use tail) Uvit, 
Use tnt; Utneurt, Use meurt; U pense, U sepense; ilva, il 
seva; Ufuit, Uienfuit, &c 

All intransitive verbs could be conjugated in this double 
form. Thus taisir (take) : Tais, O/wiers (be silent, Oliver) 
(/?oU. xoo6) ; Franceis se taisent (the French say no more) 
(id. L 217) ;—pasmer (pdmer) : quant vit pasmer Rollant 
(when he saw Roland faint) (id. 1. 222a) ; sor son clieval se 
pamet (he faints on his hone) (id. 1. 1988) ;—pfrir: senz 
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vus (sans vous) ne puis perir (without you I cannot die) 
(Bartsch, Chrestom. p. 218) ; la crestientes . • . se perit entre 
vos mains (Christianity perishes in your hands) (Joinv. 
61) \—dormir : li abbes de Cheminon dormoit (the abbot of 
Cheminon slept) (id. 121) ; toutes les fois qu'elle se dormoit 
en son lit (every time that she slept in her bed) (id. 121) ; 
, — entrer : Si s'en entra en une cliambre (he entered into 
a chamber) (Villeh. 186) ;—penser : // so penserent que 
(they bethought thetn that) (Joinv. 219), &c. So we still find 
in the 17th century iapparattre, se disparaitre, s 9 e'clater, 
s'e'clore, side by side with apparaitrc, disparaitre, eclater, eclore. 

We may particularly note certain verbs of motion, which 
are in this case preceded by the adverb en (meaning away) : 
aller, Jailer (obs.), s'en aller; fuir, se fuir (obs.), s'enfuir; 
courir, se courir (obs.), Jen courir (arch.), Ac. 

Finally we may note that these intransitive pronominal 
verbs could, like simple intransitives, be followed by an 
indirect object : joueravec quelqu'un, se joueravec quelqu'un 
(to trifle with anyone), se jouer de quelqu'un (to make sport of 
anyone). 

(2) Following the pattern of the last constructions, certain 
transitive verbs have also been changed into pronominals 
and now take an indirect object which in the transitive 
construction would have been the direct object : 
apercevoir quelque chose — Japercevoir de quelque chose 
aviser „ „ —s'aviser „ „ 

moquer (O. F. 1 ), raHler — se moquer, se railler de quel* 

quelqu'un qu'un. 
These expressions, apparently so odd, arose from analogy 
with intransitive verbs used with the subjective pronoun se. 

Thus, originally jouer was intransitive, and we still say 
jouer avec quelqu'un; it has given as subjective pronominal 
se jouer avec quelqu'un, se jouer de quelqu'un. Now it is on 
the model of intransitive pronominals like this that the 

1 Moquer was formerly a transitive verb, and is stul used transitively in 
the phrase U *af moqui dt iom* 
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transitive pronominals have been formed. Consequently it 
would be a grave error to explain such expressions as 
Japercevoir dune diose by making the pronoun se the 
logical direct object of the verb. Sapercevoir dune cliose is 
not equivalent to aperccvoir soi (tune chose, which is non- 
sense. When Malherbe says se didaigner de quelque chose 
(to Hunk a thing unworthy of oneself) (Malh. ii. 185), he 
constructs the idiom on the pattern of se jouer de quel* 
qu'un, so as to give a stronger subjective idea to the verb 
dedaigner. It is because the pronoun se has here the 
semblance, not the reality, of a direct object, that the true 
direct object must be changed into an indirect object 

Such is the true history of these pronominal verbs ; their 
introduction into usage is only due to the extension of the 
type, originally formed by the language for the intransi- 
tives, to transitive verbs also. 

As the pure intransitives when expressing the result 
of the action may be conjugated with the auxiliary itre, 
it is not surprising that intransitive pronominals, which 
specially express the result of the action, are also con- 
jugated with itre. The old forms were il tvanouit, il est 
evanoui \ we now say, still using the auxiliary itre, il 
icvanouit, il Jest evanoui. Naturally this construction was 
extended and applied to the transitive pronominals, formed 
on the model of the intransitive pronominals: il Jest 
afierfu de la chose. 

Of course in this construction the participle agrees with 
the subject Since there is no difference between il est 
evanoui and il Jest tvanoui, and in the former construction 
the participle agrees with the subject, the same concord 
was bound to occur in the latter. 

Thus the Old French forms were : 
Sing. U est evanois 1 Plur. il sont ivantit 

U Jest tvanote il se sont tvanol 

1 The 9 being the symbol of the Bom. sinf, at well at of the accua. 
pier.; see Book II, 1 176. 
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This rule had no exception. In pronominal transit! ves 
created on this pattern the construction is the same, and 
the participle agrees with the subject. 

427. Pronominal improper or reflexive verbs and 
reciprocal verbs. — Pronominal improper or reflexive 
verbs are either transitive or intransitive, according as the 
action which they denote passes directly (without a prepo- 
sition), or indirectly (with a preposition), to an object, • 
which in this particular case is identical with the subject : 

Pierre frappe Paul.— Pierre se frappe (direct object). 
Pierre nuit a Paul. — Pierre se nuit (indirect object). 

In certain cases there is a double subject and the action 
is reciprocal ; then the verb is called a reciprocal : 

Pierre hue Paul et Paul hue Pierre.— Pierre et Paul 

se huent (direct object). 
Pierre nuit a Paul et Paul nuit d Pierre. — Pierre et 

Paul se nuisent (indirect object). 

The conjugation of reciprocal verbs being indistinguish- 
able from that of reflexive verbs, there is no need to 
treat them separately. 

Reflexive pronominals offer no peculiarity save in their 
compound tenses. 

The use of the auxiliary dtre in the compound tenses of 
these verbs seems surprising. We say : /'ai hue Pierre, 
but je me suis hue'; j 9 ai nui d Pierre, but je me suis nut\ 
Why this change of auxiliary ? The use of the auxiliary 
6tre is not primitive, if we may judge by the numerous 
examples of the use of avoir in old texts : s'ad (s'a) a Dcu 
comandet (he has commended himself to God) (Alexis, 58, c); 
il se out desafubled (he had taken off his garments) (Qual. 
Liv. Rois, p. 75, note 1) ; s'a et vestu et chaucit (chausst) 
(he both clad and shod himself) (Amis et Amiles, 1. 2321), £c. 
But at an early period the language confused the con- 
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jugation of .reflexive pronominals with that of subjective 
pronominals: 

Semens monw, mais tkitr ntt sui fundus. 

(Rot. I 9053.) 
(Soon shall I die; but I have told myself dear.) 

VengiiM m'm sui, mais mV ad inusm. (id. L 3778.) 
(I avenged myself of this, but there was no treason.) 

The two classes, in fact, were identical in all the simple 
tenses : e. g. je me dors, je me dor mais, je me dormirat, 
a subjective pronominal ; je me mors, je me mordais, je 
me mordrai, a reflexive pronominal. This identity was 
carried on to the compound tenses, and led to : je me suis, 
jc 111 da is, jc me serai ntordu, just as they said je me suis, je 
m*etais,jc me serai dormi The confusion was such that the 
language came to use the auxiliary itre in the compound 
tenses of any verb that happened by the hazard of syn* 
tactical construction to be preceded by a reflexive pronoun, 
even when it was neither a subjective nor a reflexive pro- 
nominal. For instance in the 17th century we find on the 
one hand : il veut partir, il pent pariir; on the other il se 
veui promener, il se peut promoter* ; the pronoun se here 
belonging to the infinitive following. Now, in compound 
tenses, whilst in Modern French we say both il a voulu, il a 
pu partir, and it a vott/u, it %pu se promener, the 17th cen- 
tury said il a voulu, il&pu partir, but il s'est voulu, il s'est 
pu promener : // semble que Dieu se soit voulu jouer dans la 
construction de Vunivers (it seems tliat God wished to disport 
himself in the construction of the universe*) (Rac. vL 383); 
St Migmt mifomTMui lost mmtu surpamr* 

(Bob 5a*. ///.Lisa.) 
(And Mifnot wished to-day to surpass himself.) 

This analogical action extended yet further. Since, with 
subjective pronominals, as we have seen, the participle 
agrees with the subject, the same construction will be 
found with the reflexive pronominals. Thus we have in 

1 Mod. F. x // veui, & pent m promsmr. 

* From a note on the Commentaries of Proclus on Plato* 
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Old French : il Jest he*, il se sont /o/(Mod. F. : il Jest lour] 
Us se sont louts), the participle agreeing with the subject 
This agreement with the subject even held good when the 
second pronoun was the indirect object and the pro- 
nominal verb was followed by a direct object : II Jest 
donne* (sing.) un colp ; il se sont donne (plur.) des cols \ 

Thus, in all these cases, whatever the function of the 
verb, whether it was a subjective or a reflexive (or reci- 
procal) pronominal, and whether, in the latter case, there 
was a single direct object, the reflexive pronoun, or two 
objects, the one direct, the other indirect, the participle 
agreed with the subject The auxiliary used being Stre, 
the form and not the sense determined the concord. In 
Modern French all these relations have been changed, as 
we shall see when dealing with the theory of the participle - 
(5 458i I"# 3#P- 774). 

428. The assimilation of the two classes of pro- 
nominal verbs. — The second class of pronominals having 
been assimilated to the first, there has resulted a series of 
consequences which we must now elucidate. 

I. Most of the intransitive*, properly so called, could at 
one time be construed either with or without the reflexive 
pronoun : il fait, il se tail; il court, il se court or sen court. 
Similarly, certain transitive reflexive pronominal verbs 
may dispense with the reflexive pronoun and change from 
transitives into intransitive*. The following alternative 
forms are or have been used : 

LaluneseUve side by side with la tune live (arch.). 
le malade JqffaMt „ le malade qffaiblit. 

rkeure Japproche „ Pheure approche. 

le pays Janne 99 le pays armt (arch.). 

Us nvenus Jaugmentent „ les rtvenus augmentent. 
la glace se fond „ la glace fond. 

1 In Mod. F. the participle It in this case indeclinable : il $*nt donne 
uh coup 1 tig m KHit douni dn coups. (See f 458, p. 779.) 
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U cetur se gonjle side by side with le ccrurgon/Ie. 

se partir dun lieu (arch.) „ partir dun lieu. 
II. After certain verbs such as /aire, laisser, croire, 
entendre, voir, &c, we often use an intransitive verb in the 
infinitive without the addition of the reflexive pronoun : 
/aire iaire quelqu'un (to tnake a person hush), and not /aire 
setaire. We have here the primitive use of taire before the 
subjective pronoun made its appearance. By assimilation, 
the reflexive pronominals when following the same verbs 
have lost the reflexive pronoun : 

Li temps pti iewancs 
Me fait preeipiter m cstts extravagance. (Corn. iv. §91.) 

(Advancing time 
Hurries me into this outrageous act) 

The former original construction with intransitive verbs 
is exemplified in : 

Cettx fit* rof»iitkm fait plaire au.x vanitts. (Main. i. 096.) 
(Those whom opinion makes delight in vanities.) 

Je vols Ivanouir ces inf&mes portraits. (Corn. ii. 503.) 
(I see these shameful pictures disappear.) 

Onenavu . qui ont sape'. . . de grands empires, et qui Us 
ont fait 6vanouir de dessus la terre (sucJi have been seen as 
have undermined great empires and tnade tiiem vanish /rom 
above the earth) (La Bruy. i. 366). Ce paints . . . ces jardins 
vous font rtorier dune premiire vue sur utie maison si 
ddicieuse (this pa/ace, these gardens, at first sight make you 
exclaim at so deiight/ul an abode) (id. i. 271). 

The later construction, dropping the pronoun, by assimi- 
lation to the former, is seen in : Ce/a iria ffcit Ibahir (it 
took me aback) (Malh. iii. 115) ; 

Cest pen de lalsssr asaoupir 

La fervtnr WW pins taint dtstr; 

Far noire laekete nous la laiasons stslndro. 

(Corn. yiii. 107.) 

(Tis little that we let the fervour of the holiest desire drowse ; by our 
sloth we let it die out) 

Je la laisse expliquer en toni ct qui me toHcUr, (Rac ii. 306.) 
(I let her speak out in all that touches me.) 
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However, here and there after the verbs in question we 
do meet with examples where the infinitive is preceded 
by the pronoun ; but usually the pronoun is put in to avoid 
ambiguity or to meet the exigencies of versification. 

Contemporary French, yielding to an excessive scrupu- 
lousness and sense of analysis, strives to emphasize the 
distinction between the pronominal and the simple in- 
transitive forms. In certain consecrated phrases k allows, 
as we have seen above, the use of the infinitive without the 
reflexive pronoun : fain tain, fain souvenir, laisser aller, 
6c., but in general, where no fixed tradition exists, writers 
prefer sacrificing liveliness of expression to precision of 
shade : they prefer to say voir se lever, se voucher, le sokil, 
rather than voir lever, toucher, le soleil. 

III. A final consequence of the assimilation of the two 
classes of pronominals is the use of the past participle 
with an active signification. The past participle of intransi- 
tive verbs may be used absolutely in the active sense. 
We have thus, in the 17th and 18th centuries, le h/ros est 
expirS, and hence un hiros expire') and at the present day 
un bail expiry six mot's expires ; il est evanoui, and hence 
utie personne evanouie. This licence occurs naturally in 
subjective pronominals which are only intransitives : elle 
Jest repentie, les files repenties. Analogy has extended it 
to reflexive pronominals : une personne appliqute, fdche'e 
(the participles being equivalent to qui s 'applique, qui se 
fdche) ; une femme dtcidie, resolue ; une fiancee, 6c. 

There is, however, a slight difference of sense between 
the participles of reflexive pronominals and of subjective 
pronominals. The former naturally express an habitual 
state, the latter the result of the action. In the exceptional 
case of the subjective pronominal s'empresscr, if we compare 
the two phrases : une personne qui s'est empressee (one who 
has hurried, or taken pains), and une personne empressee 
(eager, painstaking, 6c), we see that, in order to make the 
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participle express a persistent state in the latter, the 
language was obliged to alter the etymological signification 
which it has in the former. 

420. Impersonal verbs 1 . — I. Impersonal verbs state 
facts without referring them to a determinate subject 
Whilst personal verbs present an action in relation to the 
person or the object which produces it, the impersonal 
verbs espress an action without any relation to this cause : 
U pleut, U neige, il grile. 

French has inherited this construction from the Latin, 
which used certain verbs in this way to express the 
phenomena of nature : pluit (it rains), grandinat (it hails), 
luoescit (it dawns), £c. Again in imitation of Latin, French 
has. extended this construction to personal verbs. And 
the Old language was even richer than the Modern, as 
well in impersonate proper as in verbs used impersonally. 
The following have been lost : il anuite (it is night), il aserit, 
avesprit (it is evening), il abdit, sift (it pleases) 1 , il hist (it is 
lawful), il afiert (it befits), il membre (it comes to mind), il 
deut (it hurts), il haite (it gwes pleasure), £c. In the 17th 
century the following were still used : il me chaut (it matters 
to me), U conste (it is establislied [that]), il mivient (it turns iU), 
il m'ennuie, H ntapparait, ilme de'platt, and il me souvient side 
by side with je me souviens. [II ne m'en chaut, il me souvient, 
though archaisms, are not infrequently used at present.] 

Latin also used the passive impersonally : dioitur (it is 
said, on dit). In Old French this construction was used 
even down to the 17th century : (//) pense itre gufri, pource 
qu'il lui est bien amende' ((he) thinks to be cured because 
matters are much amended with him) (Malh. ii. 560). 
llful dam*, sarnie, balli. (La Fontaine, iv. 6a) 

1 These are sometimes called unipersonal because verbs of this nature 
are only used in the 3rd person singular. This name refers only to the 
outward guise of the word, whilst the term imptnmal expresses the 
eery essence of this kind ot verb, which points out (acts without connect- 
ing them with any person or real subject 

* Itakd survives in the sense * he/its. 
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We should now say : on dansa, sauta. 

[For the use of the verb impersonally with the indefinite 
substantive on, to replace the passive of transitive verbs, 
see §434. ] 

Finally, it is not only transitive, intransitive, and pas- 
sive verbs that are used impersonally ; pronominal verbs 
also assume this form. Compare : 
Plusieurs consequences s'ensuivent and II s'ensuit plu- 
sieurs consequences (several results follow and there 
follow several results). 
Un homme s'est montrt and II s'est montr£ un homme 

(a man appeared and there appeared a man). 
Des gens se trouvent and II se tronve des gens (people 
are found and there are found people). 

II. Of the impersonal verbs, those expressing natural 
phenomena are complete in themselves and require no 
determinant to complete the thought : II pleut. The others, 
being mostly personal verbs used impersonally, generally 
require some determinant, which is either a substantive as 
complement or direct object, or an infinitive, or a propo- 
sition : II faut quelqu 9 un id. II me plait ctagir ainsi. II 
me semble que vous vous trompez. Even the true imper- 
sonal verbs when taken figuratively may be followed by 
an object : II pleut des balles (it rains bullets). 

In Latin the object of impersonal verbs was put in the 
accusative or the ablative : Pluit sanguinem or sanguine. 
So, in Old French, it was usually put in the accusative 
case. Consequently balles in il pleut des balles must be 
considered as an accusative. The established form did 
not admit any other construction for the logical subject 
des balles than that of the direct grammatical object. 

When the object designates a person, it is regularly in 
the dative: II me plait \ il lui convicnt, &c We some* 
times, however, meet with the accusative in Old French : 
Convint l'empereor Henri et sa gent que il laissast la voie 
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(the Emperor Hairy with his people was obliged to quit the 
way) (Villch. 480). 

Qm plmfnm de mans, ptna lo fanra (faudra) boatir. 

(Batten dt Bmttom, 1. 509.) 
(Whoso doth more evil deeds, the more mutt he boil.) 

III. Like the object, the subject of the impersonal verb is 
purely a grammatical one. We have already seen (Book II, 
§ 198) that this impersonal pronoun il was introduced into 
use fairly late, and Old French long used the expres- 
sions : pleut, i (=.y) a gens. At the present day it occurs 
with all impersonal verbs, save in a few expressions such 
as: Que vous en semble? (what do you think of it?); 
Qu'importe? (what matter?); Plaise d Dieu . . .1 (please 
God!);. De cinq 6tez trois, reste deux (take three from /foe, two 
remains). A particular case of this construction is presented 
by the verb avoir. In Popular Latin we already have habet 
hominem (it has a man = there is a man). In Old French 
the corresponding phrase exists with the logical subject 
also in the accusative : a home. Gradually the habit arose 
of introducing the adverb i =y (there). 

UA/riqm i ad tm African vtnnL (Rot, 1. 155a) 
(From Africa there has come an African.) 

E tanti hanak $ ad pom # aangUnit. (id. 1. 1399.) 
(And to many a shaft (spear) there was broken and bloody.) 

It was in the iath century that i a became il i a. 
Through the Middle Ages the three constructions a, 
1 a, il i a, lived side by side. Since the end of the 16th 
century the last has triumphed ; but the first remained 
in the adverb piefa (=pUce a = a little while ago), still in 
use in the 16th century, and in the living word nagudre (= 
s7 u'i a guire\ meaning not long ago, recently ; the second 
has remained in tanty a que. 

IV. The impersonal verb changes into a personal one 
in two ways: 

(1) The logical subject becomes the grammatical subject: 
Lea canons toanent. Les holies plsuvent de tons Mis. 
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(a) The impersonal becomes a factitive personal in an 
intransitive or transitive sense : 

Pour moi fMV* aanti mhu* un autn mond$ itonn* 
Qui avut r&mt immorttUt, ti f«* erst Dieu qui toana. 

(BoQeau, Sat. I. 1 160.) 
(For me, whom even in health another world alarms, 
Who hold the soul immortal, and that thunder comes from God.) 

Notre hommt 

Tranche tin mi des airs, plout, rente it fait en somme 
Un dintat pour itu sent. (La Font. ii. 13.) 

(Our good man 

Plays the king of the skies, rains, blows, and makes in fine 

A climate for himself alone.) 

La neige neigeait sa lumiire (the snow snowed its light) 
(Chateaubriand, M6n. xi). 

V. Certain impersonal verbs require special notice : 
fitre at first was only used impersonally with an adjective 
or a past participle : II est beau ; il est admis. The number 
even of predicates that could be so used was limited. It 
is only from the 12th century that dtre has been used 
impersonally with a substantive, either to denote existence : 
il est un Dieu; or to note relations of time : il est midi\ il 
est temps ; il est theure de partir, Ac. 

Falloir (O. F. faillir) was used down to the 13th century 
as a personal verb, as the equivalent of manquer (to lack, to 
be short of) ; it has still this sense and use in the proverb : 
Au bout de taune faut le drop (the doth runs short at the 
end of the ell). It was in use as an impersonal from the 
iath century, with this meaning. 

Qu'it nU faHloit ne fere ne dot (clou). (Chev. au turn, 1 753.) 
(That there should lack nor [horse]shoe nor naiL) 

From the idea of 'lacking 9 came that of ' being requisite 
or needed ' : L* argent luifaut, money fails him, came to 
mean money is necessary to him, he needs money. 

As this change progressed, the language lost its imper- 
sonal verb estovoir, il estuet (ss to be needed), and falloir, it 
faut, replaced it. However, it was at first used only with 
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substantives ; it was only from the 14th century that forms 
like U faut que je fosse, U me faut partir, were allowed. 

The primitive sense of ' lacking 9 still lives in such locu- 
tions as : U sten faut de beaucoup followed by que with the 
subjunctive, &c (it is far short [of being, &c. j) ; il s'en faut 
feu (or de peu) que. 

Fair© was early used impersonally when followed by an 
adjective: 

il h tooit bon aier quern. 

(dev. em lion, L 6605.) 
(It would be the right moment to fo seek him.) 

This use continued in the language : 

0mV tee. dangerenz . . . rencontrtr sa col he! (Corn. iv. 396.) 
(How dangerous will it be to meet his ire!) 

...//*# frit pas bkn sfir, d vons le tranther net, 
Ltepouser une /ill* en depit euelle en ak\ (Mol. ix. 186.) 
(• . • It's not very safe, to tell you in plain words, 
To wed a maiden in her own despite.) 

II moms ftroit bea n voir, attache*, fate a face, 
A pousser tea beaux sentiments. (id. vi 993.) 

(It would be pretty to see us, (ace to (ace, 
Striving to utter fine sentiments.) 

We say similarly : // fait cher vwre d Paris (it is dear to 
Iwe in Paris), &c 

480. Periphrastic verbs. — The periphrastic is that 
verbal form in which we substitute for a simple verb, 
throughout its conjugation, a periphrase formed by an 
auxiliary and a tense of this verb. 

There are two kinds of periphrases according as the verb 
is in the participle or gerund, or the infinitive. 

43L Periphrase formed by an auxiliary and a 
participle or gerund. — The following auxiliaries .occur : 

(1) 4tre, which was currently used in Old and Middle 
French: 

Par Dim vos pri one ne ssias (soyex) fuiaai. (Rot. 1 1473.) 
(For God's sake I pray you not to flee.) 
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Vos avez fail juri que • • . se uns en voloil estre enconlrc, que 
vos li series aidant (you Itave all sworn thai, if any wished 
to oppose him, you would help him) (Villeh. 260}. Ilz sont 
assaillans, vous estes deffendeurs (they attack, you are 
defenders) (Alain Chartier, Quadr. 415) It fell into less 
irequent use from the 16th century onward, although 
H. Estienne finds it graceful ; and in the 17th century it is 
hardly found except in Voiturc : Dans t innocence ou ils 
cstoient, ils fUrent quelqucs mois jouissans tranquittemcnt de 
ce plaisir (in the innocence in whicli they existed, tliey were 
sonic months peacefully enjoying this pleasure) (ii. 65). Nowa- 
days this idiom is only admissible, either when the parti- 
ciple has the function of an adjective : it est vivanl ; or to 
express continuity of action (see aller). 

(a) Aller. The use of aller combined as an auxiliary 
with the gerund (in the sense of 'to go on 9 ) persisted 
down to the 17th century : 

Lcs piaitin nous ront deeerant. (Main, i. 086.) 
(Pleasures go on deceiving us.) 

Mais a ta fin, ma Houlmr iaugmtntant, 

j€ via U mat qui m'tllsit tourmentant. (Voit. i. 51s*) 

(But at length y my pain increasing, 
I saw the ill that went on tormenting me.) 

Quit malhiur hi* ra poursuirant? (Corn. x. 40.) 
(What misfortune goes on pursuing mc?) 

Vous voyez . . . contnte en tous lieux la mort vaprenant ceux 
qu*il plait & Dieu (you see how in all places Death goes on 
taking those whom it pleases God) (S6v. viii. 225). Vaugelas 
(*• 3*3) admitted this idiom, but only where there is a 
visible motion to which aller might be applied : La riviire 
va serpentant (the river goes winding). This theory has 
prevailed in the modern language. 

1 [This construction, possibly of Celtic origin (distinct from the 
English progressive present), occurs in Irish and Scotch dialect x Th^y 
at* all, dear baby, belonging to Urn (Walter Scott).] 
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(3) Venir. Like alter, vcnirwzs used to form periphrastic 

• verbs, especially with the gerund of verbs of motion : 

E BnmuMomU riant corant cottirw lui. (Rot. I afea.) 
(And BrmmimoiKie comet runninf up towards him.) 

Sen vindrent mout honteusement fuiant parmi le poneel 
(they came away very shamefully flying across the bridge) 
(Joinv. 346). This construction is still found in the some* 
what antiquated expressions : // vie$U, il s'en went, U s 9 en 
retoume chanlant, *c 

(4) Bendre followed by a past participle was often sub* 
stituted for a simple verb in Middle French, and even as 
late as the 17th century : 

Etk rend pour jamais vos dessems arortee. (Rac i. 411.) 
(It makes your designs abortive for ever.) 

Cest que Patnie est (tun orgueil qui la rend r6volt6e contre 
les ordres de F autre (it is tltat the friend is of a pride thai 
makes lier rebellious against the orders of the other) (S6v. iv. 
33). Rendre is now almost always followed by adjectives 
only, to form in this way the equivalent of a simple verb : 
rendre lieurtux, content, net, *c 

(5) We must also note other periphrases, now obsolete, 
formed by synonyms of itre with a past participle : La 
dwse deviant faite (gets done), vaut ffeita (is as good as 
dam), •'an va fkite, *c 

Mmis aujounthui qui urn atmdes 
Vtn Uurfin e'en vont tormlnees (lfalh. i. aia) 
(But to-day, when my years 
Are closing to their end.) 
La coujumtioH •'an alloit dieaipee, 
y<* dt$ttms aTortea, vein homo trompee. (Corn* iiL 406.) 
(The conspiracy was all but broken up, 
Your ploU miscarried, your hatred foiled.) 

482. Periphrase formed by an auxiliary and an 
infinitive* — Periphrases in which the verb is in the 
infinitive are different in character from the preceding 
ones ; they are seldom equivalent to a simple verb, because 
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here the auxiliary expresses a definite idea of modality. 
The principal auxiliaries so used are: oiler , venir t fairc, 
devoir. 

(1) Alter. This verb followed by an infinitive expresses 
in the literal sense the physical motion to perform else- 
where an action in the immediate future : allei lui porter 
ce message (go bear him this message). It is only figuratively 
that it expresses the proximate accomplishment of an 
action, without any idea of motion (= to be going to, to be 
about to) : 

Nou* n'allons point it /kurt perfumer son chimin. 

(Rac. i.549.) 

(We are not going to scent bis path with flowers.) 
So sfen alter x Unde ses fils s'en va mourir encore (still 
another of his sons is about to die) (S6v. in. 463). 

... . Cf tmmph* htuttux qui s'en y* derenir 
Utitrnet tntvttitn des stidts a vcmr. (Rac iii. 171.) 
(This happy triumph which is about to become 
The eternal theme of centuries following.) 

However, in the 17th century oiler with an infinitive 
sometimes fulfils the function of a dimple verb : On me 
croyait trop ratsonnable . . . pour m'aller souvenir (they 
thought me too sensible 9 to go and remember' 1 (La Rochef. 
ii. 448). So even in the present language this periphrase 
with a negation merely indicates abstention : N'alles pas 
firriter par voire obsignation (don't go and irritate him by 
your obstinacy '). 

(a) Venir. This verb followed by a simple infinitive de- 
notes the goal of an action : Je suis venu vous voir (/ am 
come to see you). It denotes, when followed by a pre- 
positional infinitive (1) with pour, the goal of the action : je 
suis vena pour vous voir ; but (2) with de, a very recent 
past: ilvientdesortix (fie has just gone out). S'en venir de 
sortir, &c, is used in the same sense (= to have fust gone 
out, &c.\ 

1 [We give the English equivalent quoted, despite its purely colloquial 
use, for its striking parallelism in sense, though not in style, to the French.] 
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(3) Faire combined with an infinitive very frequently 
fulfilled the function of a simple verb in Old French : il 
Mt tendre son arc waa the equivalent of il tend son arc (cf. 
the English, / do stretch my bow). So : 

M*m\ pht, dM, or mi flaitee entendre. (/?/*. eV Mont. 1. 855*) 
('Have mercy, father,' said he, 'now do hark to me,') 

Et me proient (prient) que je lor ftwe moustrer (fosse 
montrer) le rot (and pray nie tltat I do show them the king) 
(Joinv. 566). In these two examples me faites entendre and 
face tnousirer express no more than entendez-nun and 
monlre. 

This construction disappeared from Middle French ; 
henceforward the language used faire with an infinitive 
only to form factitive verbs, as : faire acheter, faire croire, 
faire venir, &c. 

(4) Devoir followed by an infinitive denotes more or 
less clearly an obligatory future with various shades of 
meaning: — (a) absolute necessity: Les hommes doivent 
mourir (men must die) ; (b) moral obligation : Les enfanis 
doivent respecter leurs parents (children should respeot 
their parents) ; (c) an attenuated order : On devrait planter 
des arbres le long de la route (trees ought to be planted along 
the road) ; (d) intention : Je dois aller demain a la campagne 
(I am to go to the country to-morrow) ; (e) indeterminate 
future: II doit partir demain (he is leaving to-morrow); 
(f) supposition : Cest lui qui doit avoir fait cela (it is 
he who must (or is supposed to; cf. German soil) have 
done that) ; (g) simple belief : It doit 6tre inoapable dune 
mauvaise action (he must be inoapable oj a bad deed); 
(h) likelihood : Ces chosesJd ne doivent pas 6tre rares 
(those things oannot be rare). 

(5) Finally we may note certain other periphrases ; such 
as those (a) with vouloir, denoting will or wish for a future 
action, in : Je veux partir (/ want to go, I mean to go) ; 
(b) with" pouvoir, denoting a mild affirmation, in : // pout 
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6trs midi (it may be twelve o'clock); (c) that with Mr* pour, 
denoting in Middle French, and still in the 17th century, 
a possible or probable future (cf. note^ p. 748) 1 

Monmur, j$ n* mis pm$ pour poh§ iimwutr, (Rao. IL 17S.) 
(Sir, I am not prepared to contradict yon.) 

II. Passive Voice. 

488. The passive voice. — I. The passive voice ex* 
presses the action as suffered by the subject and caused by 
the object. We have seen (Book II, $ 313 b) how the 
double system of the passive conjugation in Latin, being 
too complicated for the Romance nations, became reduced, 
and was replaced by a periphrastic conjugation formed of 
the past participle and the auxiliary itre. We shall see 
further on what consequences followed from this sub* 
stitution. 

II. The passive infinitive is sometimes rendered by the 
active, and the object from which the action emanates 
may be followed by the preposition de, as with a true 
passive. This takes place : 

(1) With a simple infinitive, after the verbs fair*, laisser, 
tntendre, voir, Ac. Je le ferai voir de tons (I will make it be 
seen by all) ; je tailaissi prendre (I let it be taken). In the 
syntax of the infinitive (§ 449, ii. p. 740) we shall see the 
delicate process by which the language succeeds in dis- 
tinguishing the active and passive senses with this infinitive : 
Je Vai vu prendre (= / saw it taken) and/* lui at vu prendre 
ze livre (I saw him take this book). 

(a) With a prepositional infinitive generally expressing 
the aim or end : Je suis d plaindre (I am to be pitied). II 
tst d de'sirer que . . . (it is to be desired that • . •)• II est fait 
i peindre (he is made [i.£. fit] to be painted). 

(3) After adjectives : facile d /aire, agr/able d lire, vin 
brit d boire (easy to do, pleasant to redd, wine ready to drink 1 ). 

1 [The English idiom here is exactly parallel to the French.] 
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In Middle French we also find : un spectacle digne de voir 
{a scene worthy to be seen). Now we say : un spectacle digne 
4'dtre to. 

484. Passive of transitive verbs. — It is in the 
transitive form that the passive voice, like the active, 
develops itself most completely. In this case the subject 
undergoes the action of the object which causes it: Paul 
est frappS par Pierre. The passive of forms other than 
the transitive occurs only in special uses. 

Transitives in the passive voice are divided into two 
classes according as they express (i) a momentary action, 
e. g. battre, /rapper, manger, tuer, Ac, or (a) a more or less 
continuous action, e.g. aimer, kafr, louer, Sec. We have 
seen how the Latin passive was transformed in Romanic, 
and came to be conjugated periphrastically in all its moods 
and tenses with the auxiliary itre and a past parti- 
ciple expressing an accomplished fact The transforma- 
tion has entailed this curious consequence, that when 
the agent is not expressed it is not possible in either 
the present, imperfect, or future tense of the passive to 
express the action as going on, but only as completed. 
Latin says in the active voice: Petrua oaedit Paulum 
(Peter strikes Paul), and in the passive : Paulus oaeditur 
• Petro (Paul is being struck by Peter). This expression 
is untranslatable into French when the agent is not 
expressed ; we are forced to have recourse to the active 
transitive locution [used impersonally], and say on frappe 
Pierre, instead of Pierre est frapp/) with verbs which express 
a more or less continuous or persistent action there is not 
the same defect: U est aim/, il est estimi, are both the 
precise equivalents of on faime, on testime, and of the Latin 
passives amatur, aectimatur. Here the beginning' of the 
action already past and its continuation are merged. 

It follows that certain verbs of the first class may pass 
into the second when the action is considered as habitual : 
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La Revue des Deux-Mondes est lue par toute t Europe (the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes is read by all Europe). In this 
case est lue answers exactly to on la lit, because it denotes 
an habitual action. In the phrase: II veui surprendre 
fennemi, mats il est vaincu, — est vaincu, in its literal sense, 
expresses the action as quite completed ; but in this line 
of Corneille : 

Qui vtut mount on vmmcrt est vaincu rartmcnt. 
(Whoso wishes to conquer or die is rarely conquered.) 

est vaincu is the precise equivalent term of on le vainc, 
because it has here the sense of habitual conquering. 

Another important consequence drawn from the pre- 
ceding analysis is that the past participles of verbs of the 
first class may lose all idea of the action itself, and only 
express the result of the action, so as to become simple 
adjectives ; whilst the past participles of verbs of the second, 
class, expressing continuous action, always carry this 
notion of continuity of action and cannot become mere 
adjectives. In the following line : 

Du ttmpU orni partout ek ftstoH* magwfiqtus. (Rac iii. 605.) 
(Of the temple throughout adorned with splendid wreaths.) 

orni signifies 'which has been at some time adorned 9 : it 
is an adjective ; so with compost in : Vhomme est compost 
d 9 un corps et d'une dme (man is composed of a body and 
a soul). On the contrary, aitn/e, estim/e, which always 
express continuous action, cannot be adjectives in : Cette 
personne est aimee, estimde de tons (this person is loved, 
esteemed by all). 

435. Passive of intransitive verbs. — The passive 
is only found with a certain number of intransitive verbs 
which are well on their way to become transitive : obtir 
d quelqu'um vous seres ob&; vivre: cette auvre a 6t6 
v6one ; boire a la sanW: voire sante fat bue (S€v. HI 
40a); ripondre d une lettrei kttre rdpondue (an official 
term). 
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486. Passive use of reflexive verbs.— The reflexive 
is used to replace the passive with verbs which cannot take 
the present tense of that voice. Ces merchandises ne so 
vandant pas is the equivalent not of ces merchandises ne 
sont point vendues (these goods are not sold), but of on ne 
vend point ces merchandises (they do not sell these goods) ; 
this expression dates only from Middle French and its use 
is at the present day more restricted than at its origin ; 
between the 14th century and the 18th, on the contrary, the 
reflexive might be followed by a complement expressing the 
cause of the action : Parlaquelle ceuvre se pourra oongnoistre 
la grandeur du prince (by which work may be known the great* 
ness of the prince) (Comm. 3). 

Avmnt qm jon dtsHn •'•xpliqne par ma voix. (Rac UL 616.) 
(Before bis destiny is expounded by my voice.) 

Tout se fit paries pritres (everything was done by the priests) 
(id v. 907). Ses desseins s'affermiroient par FAoigncmcnt 
de la cour (his designs would be strengthened by the removal 
of the court to a distance) (La Rochef, ii. 309). 

[The reflexive can now only be used in the passive 
absolutely, or with a complement of manner, timet or place : 
ces pommes se vendent bien, cher, d midi, ici; cela se /era 
par man entreprise.] 

487. Passive of impersonal verbs. — The passive 
impersonal is especially used either with transitive or with 
intransitive verbs (of the intermediate kind, § 435^ in 
constructions which in the active voice would take the 
nominative on: II a 6t6 mat parM de vous* II a 6t6 rap- 
portf certaines chases sur son compte (You have been ill 
spoken qf. — There have been reported certain things about 
him). This construction, which was in general use. in the 
16th and 17th centuries ($ 499), is becoming antiquated. 

We have seen ({ 43$) that the personal reflexive is used 
as a passive ; the impersonal reflexive is similarly used as 
a passive: II •* troxiY* qu'd a raison (it is found[i e. turns 
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out] that he is rigkf). II se raoonte des choses Granges sur 
son compte (there are told strange things about kirn). 

488. Passive of periphrastic verbs.— The passive 
appears in these verbs when the participle joined to the 
auxiliary is the past and not the present Instances of this 
are rare in the present language ; they were more frequent 
in Old French, for example with the verb oiler: La chose 
s'en va foite (the things about to be finished). 

dims aujourdkui qm mes omhms, 
Vert leur fin s*en vont tarminees. (Malh. L flia) 
(But now that my yean, approaching their end, are about to close.) 

Or with the verb tourner : la chose tourne flnie (the thing 
is about to end). The popular language still has recourse 
to this old construction : la messe s'en va cDLte (mass is 
about to be over). 

Section II. — The Moods. 

439. Moods. 

I. Indicative. — 440. Indicative mood. 

II. Imperative.— 441. Imperative mood. 

III. Subjunctive.— 442. Subjunctive mood. — 448. Subjunctive in simple 
propositions. — 444. Subjunctive in subordinate propositions.— 445. 
Subjunctive in substantive propositions.— 446. Subjunctive in 
adjective propositions.— 447. Subjunctive in adverbial propositions. 

IV. Infinitive.— 448. Infinitive mood.— 449. Simple infinitive.— 450. 
Prepositional infinitive. 

489. Moods. — Moods are the various aspects in which 
verbal action is presented. There were three moods in 
Latin : the indicative, the imperative, and the subjunctive ; 
to these the infinitive may be added, which is less a mood 
than a verbal noun, since in its various tenses the action 
is presented impersonally and indeterminately ; it is only, 
then, speaking in a general sense that we can give it the 
name of mood. The above moods exist also in French. 

Grammarians have added a fifth to these moods, the 
conditional, an aspect of the verbal action which Latin 
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rendered either by past tenses of the indicative or by the 
subjunctive. We shall see that the conditional is but half 
a mood, and springs from the indicative. 

t* I. Indicative. 

440. Indicative mood.— The indicative is the mood of 
reality and expresses a real fact, or an affirmative or nega- 
tive judgement, in a declaratory or interrogative aspect, 
at a period of time which may be present, past, or future, 
in a proposition either simple or subordinate. We shall 
see ($ 44a et sea) in what cases it is replaced by the 
subjunctive. 

U. Imperative. 

44L Imperative mood.— The Imperative is the mood 
of necessity and points out an action ordered or desired; 
the tone of voice determines in which of these two senses 
this mood should be taken : Mites ceci,/e I'exige. Paites 
ced,je vous en fine. 

The imperative, having no proper 3 sing, or 3 plun, 
borrows these from the subjunctive: qu'il viemte, qu'ils 
portent The x and a plur. are borrowed from the in* 
dicative, except in four verbs which borrow these persons 
from the subjunctive. These verbs are tire, avoir, savoir, 
vouloir. VeuHlons and sachons, veuiUen and sachez, are old 
forms of the subjunctive. 

The infinitive is sometimes substituted for the imperative 
(in general directions, receipts, notices) : Prendre tant de 
grammes de cette potion. Ne point Aire telle chose (Take 
so many grammes of this potion. Do not do such or such 
a thing). Old French also used the infinitive in the sense 
of the imperative, but only in the negative, and addressed 
to a single person only : 

See compmnBi mmm, Ml dire je, (Rot. L 11 13.) 
(Sir comrade, friend, m/ it bo more.) 
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Ne quider (croyer) pas, bel sire, que tun vom fiz seient oris 
(do not think, my lord, that all thy sans are slain) (Quatr. 
Lm Rois, 166). In Modern French, on the contrary, the 
infinitive replaces the positive as well as the negative im- 
perative ; the order may be addressed to several persons ; 
and it is indefinite in character : prendre tant de grammes 
is equivalent to qu*on prenne, Ac. Consequently there is 
no relation between the old construction and the new. 

Nor can we approximate this modern usage with the 
locution that was so frequent in Old French, where the 
infinitive, preceded by or and the preposition de, served as 
an imperative : or du bien fatre, or de Valer, or du ferir, 
the infinitive being used substantively with an ellipsis 
of the imperative pensez (bethink yourself) : or (pensez)de 
Paler, du ferir (= got strike / 

Lastly, the future is substituted for the imperative to 
show absolute command: Vendredi chair ne mangeras 
(thou shall not eat flesh on Friday). This use was known 
to Old French. 



^ IIL Subjunctive. 

442. Subjunctive mood. — The subjunctive is the mood 
of possibility. As its name shows, it essentially belongs 
to the compound sentence and therein is the mood of 
the dependent or subordinate proposition (sub-junctus, 
placed under). It often occurs, however, in simple pro* 
positions. 

448. Subjunctive in simple propositions.— I. The 
subjunctive is used in the 3rd person present with the 
function of an imperative : qu'il parte, qtiil vienne. In this 

1 [It it probable that in the special modern use so frequent in public 
notices (e. g. travitm U pent *u pas*, n* pas jiUr des orduru sur Im vote) 
a word expressing command or desire, like prion ds, ordn ds, is under* 
stood ; it is expressed in the negative: dtftnst tT^fichir - stick no Mis.] 
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case, in the Old language it was not usually preceded by 
the conjunction que; and the usage still existed in the 
x6th century: Sire, souvienns vous des Ath/niens (Site, 
remember the Athenians) (Mont L 9). Ny U plus jeune 
refuie & philosopher, ny le plus vieU sfy lasse (neither let 
the youngest shun philosophising, nor the oldest weary himself 
therein) (id L 25). The absence of the conjunction is still 
noted in some archaic locutions : sauve qui pent, qui 
niaime me suive, Ac 

II. The present subjunctive is still used in the 3rd person 
to denote a concession. Aille qui voudra (go who will). 
^orive qui voudra (write who will). Advienne que pourra 
(come what may). Vous le voulez? soit ! (you wish it ? so be 
it [very well]/). Si sage woitril (however wise he be). In this 
case the language nearly always adheres to the ellipsis of 
the conjunction que. 

III. In the xst person the subjunctive serves to denote 
a softened affirmation in some consecrated expressions : 
Je ne saohe rien de si beau (I know nothing so beautiful). II 
u'est pas venu, que je saohe (as far as I know). 

IV. The subjunctive is also used with an optative func- 
tion to denote a desire, or wish, in the present, imperfect, 
and pluperfect 

In the present tense the Old language used the sub- 
junctive in all the persons* and usually without the con- 
junction que; in the case of the 3rd person, .used without 
que, the subject followed the verb. This construction sur- 
vived in the 17th and the 18th centuries 

Je bmwk#9 en 99$ a fr s wu w etj$ pmt nen tanffenAi. 

(Corn. if. 167.) 

(May I die if I eta understand anything in what you say.) 

(La Font 059.) 
(For whether his nutter wiU or no, ho moat acll it to him.) 
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Tombeni sur moi du del Us plus grand* tk&uHMts* 

(MoL ii. 311.) 

(May the heaviest punishments fall on me from Heaven.) 

Si pendant un quart fktun 
Vous sunns €» dssstm, itst Uaucoup, oh j$ mature. 

(Destouches, Irrssotu, Act IV, Sc. z.) 
(If you follow up this intention for a quarter of an hour, may I die 
if it is not a long time.) 

Nous preserve** Us deux d*un stfunssU aims I 

(Volt Brutus, Act II, Sc. 4.) 
(The heavens preserve us from so fatal a wrong t) 

In the present language the subjunctive is scarcely used 
as an optative in the xst and and persons except with the 
verb pouvoir : puiss6»je, puisses-tu, puissions-nous rtussir. 
In the 3rd person the locution is still common, but the con* 
junction que must always be used : Que cela vous serve de 
lefonl (may that serve you as a lesson/). The exceptions 
to this rule are archaic expressions. Dieu vous garde I 
Dieu me soit en aide! Faaee le del I Viva la France I Ac 
(See§492% V, p. 841.) 

In the imperfect and pluperfect the subjunctive with the 
subject following may also have the function of an optative, 
especially in exclamatory sentences : Plflt d Dieu qu'il en 
/at ainsit (would to God that it were sol) TuBaiona-nous 
hors de danger! (would that we were out of danger!) 

La p4st* dt ta chutt, smpoisonmur du diabUI 
En eussee-A< firit une a U easstr U h$m! (Hoi. v. 464.) 
(Plague on thy fall, thou devilish poisoner, 
Would thou hadst had one that would break thy nose I ) 

444. Subjunctive in subordinate propositions. — 
Subordinate propositions are divided into substantive, 
adjeotive, and adverbial, according as they fulfil the 
function of a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb. 

In je souhaite qu'il gulrisse (/ wish that he may recover), 
qu'il gu&isse is equivalent to a substantive (sa guerison, 
his recovery) ; it is a substantive proposition. 

In un bienfaU qu'on reproohe est sans valeur, qu'on 
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reprocke is equivalent to an adjective (= un bienfait reproche 
est • • • ) ; it is an adjective proposition. 

In je partirai quand vous voudres (» je partirai au 
moment fix* par vous), quand vans voudre* is equivalent to 
a complement of circumstance; it is an adverbial pro* 
position. 

We shall now study the r6le of the subjunctive in these 
three kinds of proposition. 

445. Subjunctive in substantivb propositions.— The 
verb in a dependent substantive proposition is some* 
times put in the indicative, sometimes in' the subjunc- 
tive, 

I. With verba of belief or declaration, such as dire, 
qffirmer, Juger, coftfesser, protester, soutenir, convenir, se 
souvenir, penser, croire, se douter, sfapercevoir, pr/uoir, 
espirer, admettre* promettre, jurer, Ac, and periphrases 
such as lire certain, Ore sur, U est certain, it est vrat, &c, 
the verb in the dependent proposition is usually put in the 
indicative 1 , because it denotes a real fact or one taken as 
such : Je crois qifil dit vrai (I think that he tells the truth). 
II affirms qu'il est venu (he affirms that hi came). Vous 
penses qu'il a menti (you think that he lied). 

But if the verb of belief express a doubt or uncertainty 
the verb of the dependent proposition is put in the sub- 
junctive : Supposons que cela soit (suppose that it be so), 
fadmets qttU vienne (/ allow that he may come). Je veux 
bien qufil ait tort (I admit that he may be wrong). 

It is for this reason that down to the z8th century 
a certain number of declaratory verbs now regularly con* 
strued with the indicative were often construed with the 

1 When the principal verb refers to a future action, the subordinate 
verb is put in the future if the principal is in the present, in the con- 
ditional if the principal is in the imperfect t Jt avis fu % U viendra. Jt 
any* fwW viondrait. Here the conditional belongs to the indicative 
saood, it is a future in the past (see p. 757). 
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subjunctive ; these were especially the verbs croire (O. F. 
cuidier), dire, estimer, penser 9 soupfonner, tenir, Ac. 

Lows iuiimjt qui U n'eftst 
Reison n* parUr nt Must. (Guv. am lion, L 9815.) 
(Then I thought that he had lost hit reaaon and knew not hew to 
speak.) 

Cilde Moab penserent que Verne (feau) tost ensanglentee {the 
Moabites thought that the water was stained with blood) (Quat. 
Liv. Rois, 354). fay leu qu'un philosophe nommi Petron 
estoyt en cette opinion que feussant plusieurs mondes soy 
touchans les uns Us aultres (I have read that a philosopher 
named Petronius was of opinion that there were several 
worlds touching one another) (Rab. ii. 464V Philostrate tient 
que soisnt dents, non comes (Philostratus holds that they be 
teeth, not horns) (id. iii. 119). 

La ptu$ bilk da dettx ji avis que a soil I'autn 

(Corn. iv. 151.) 
(The fairer of the two, I think to be the other.) 
Vous aroytu qu'un amant yienne vous consul ttrt (Rac ii. 60.) 
(Do you think that a lover comes to consult youf) 

Vous piHSt* qyiapprouvant vos dssstms odieux, 
Ji vous lalase immoUr voir* fill* a mis yiuxt 
Qui ma fbi t mon amour, man konneur y consent* f 

(id. iii. ai8.) 

(You think that, approving your odious designs, 
I would let you sacrifice your daughter before my eyes, 
That my faith, my love, my honour would consent f) 

CHU litttt, MonsUury fu'avicqut ostti boiii 
Oh prtUnd qu't&t ncu* Isabilli di vous. (MoL ii. 395.) 
(This letter, Sir, which they say Isabel received from you with this 
box.) 

Un Bas-Breton me dit qu'il pensoit que les Hats allassent 
mourir (a Bas-Breton told me that he thought the Estates were 
about to die) (S<v. ii. 356). Vous diriez qu'il ait VoreiUe du 
prince (you would say that he had the ear of the prince) (La 
Bruy. i. 370). We may say generally that, in the case 
of a certain number of verbs, in the Old as well as 
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in the present language, the mood used really depends on 
the shade of thought implied. 

When the principal proposition is negative and the 
negation is denoted by the adverb ne, in Old and Modern 
French alike, the subjunctive is used, unless there is no 
doubt about the reality of the action : Je ne crois pas qu'il 
▼ienna (/ don't think he is coming), but // ne sait pas que je 
rais son ami (he does not know that I am his friend). 

Should the principal verb be negative by nature, e. g. 
douter, nier, disconvenir, desesperer, dissimuler, Sec, it 
governs the subjunctive : je contesie, je doute qu'il en soit 
ainsi. Ignorer alone governs sometimes the indicative, 
sometimes the subjunctive, according to the sense: II 
ignore que la terre tourne (indie.) (he does not know that 
tlte world goes round), but fignorais qu'il fat arrive (I did 
not know that he had arrived). Ne pas ignorer ( = savoit) 
and ne pas nier (= admettre), which in the 17th century 
were still construed with a second ne and the subjunctive, 
are now construed without this second ne and with the 
indicative. On the other hand, H se pent /aire que could be 
construed in the 17th century with the indicative: // se 
peutfaire que leur ressentiment part de quelque tile, maispeu 
tdairi (it may happen that tiieir resentment comes from some 
kind of neal; but [that] little enlightened) (Pasc /Vw. 186). // 
se peut fairt que celui qui m'a conU cette aventure . . . *'a pas 
retenu exactement (it may be that he who told me this adventure 
• . .did not exactly remember) (Rac. iv. 336). Consequently 
even with verbs denoting uncertainty the language of the 
French Classics may use the indicative. The thought 
presented as doubtful in the first member of a period 
suddenly assumes a character of reality, and the subor 
dinate becomes a sort of principal proposition. 

If the principal proposition be interrogative the subor- 
dinate must be put in the indicative or in the subjunctive, 
according as the person putting the question is certain or 
uncertain of the answer: Sais-tu bien que 1' affaire rtussit ? 
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{do you know thai the business is succeeding?), but Croyeshvous 
que I' affaire aille bien? (do you think that the business will do 
well?). 

Finally, also, if the principal sentence isconditional, the 
proper use of the indicative and the subjunctive respectively 
depends entirely upon the sense : Si vous croye* que je 
puisse vous tire utile, or que je puis vous tire utile (if you 
think I may be useful, or oan be useful to you). 

To sum up, all these particular cases, both in Old and 
in Modern French, are included in this one general rule : 
declaratory verbs govern the indicative unless the form of 
the principal proposition implies a doubt 1 or uncertainty. 

II. With verbs of will, such as vouloir, atnter, pr€f€rcr, 
desircr, frier, exiger, consentir, permettre, defendre, &c, since 
the realization of the desire expressed is more or less 
uncertain, the use of the subjunctive has been general 
throughout the history of the language 9 : 

Por Dieu vos pri que ne nIm fuiant. {Rot. I 1473.) 
(For God's sake I pray you that you do not flee.) 

Mais Dints ne vutlt qu'il eeit mors ne vencus. (id. L 3609.) 
(But God wills not that he be dead or vanquished.) 

To these verbs may be added certain declaratory verbs, 

1 In Old French it sometimes happens that the oblique narration intro- 
duced by que after a declaratory verb is abruptly replaced by the direct 
narration : Et apris dist Agolans qui: Se ma gent est vaincue, je prendre 
bapeiesme (And after said Agolans thai: If my people an conquered 
I wUl take baptism) (Turpin, i. ia). 

1 Instead of the subjunctive, however, we not infrequently find in Old 
French, either (1) the imperative : Vous prie et admoneste que, soii en com- 
paignie soit a table, gsrdes-voua de trop habondamment parler (J pray ami 
warn you, whether in company or at table, keep yourself from speaking too 
abundantly) {iienagierde Paris, L 178) ; or (a) a negative infinitive : 

Ne te sai plus que enseigmer, 

Mes dolcement te vod prier 

Que de tot co riens w'oblier. {Twit, 1. 1743.) 

(I know not what more to teach you, 

But wish gently to pray you 

That of all this you nought forget) 
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such as dire, Scrire, pritendre, avertir, wander, crier, &c, 
which by ellipsis may take a sense of desire, and are 
followed by the subjunctive : Diles-lui qu'U fasse ce qu'on a 
commands (tell him to do [that he do] what has been ordered). 
Consequently the same verb may be followed by two propo- 
sitions, one in the indicative mood and the other in the sub* 
junctive mood, in accordance with the sense : Etledit due 
de Touraine lui respondit qu'tl feust le tres bien venu, et qu'il 
estoit venu du Royaume dEscosse pourle trouver en France 
(and the said Duke of Touraine answered him that he was 
very welcome, and that he was come from the kingdom of 
Scotland to find him in France (A. Chartier, Hist de Charles 
VII, 59). lis crioient qu'on les men&t au combat; qu'ils 
Youloient venger la mart de leur ptre . . . ; qu'avec lui Us ne 
oraignoient rien, mais qu'ils vengeroient bien sa mort; 
qu'on les laiss&t faire, qu'ils ttoient furieux et qu'on les 
men&t au combat (they clamoured to be led to the combat; 
thai they wished to avenge their father's death . . . ; that with 
him they feared nothing, but that they would well avenge his 
death; to be let go, that they were raging, and to be led to 
the combat (S6v. iv. 3). 

The subjunctive mood seems then absolutely necessary 
with these verbs of desire; and in fact we find few 
examples of the indicative, such as : Si veult nature, droit et 
raison qu'elle Fen doit trop mieulx aymer (thus nature, right, 
and reason, will that she should hue him much the more for 
if) (Saintr^ 99). fe desire que vous continue! en mqy la 
faveur de vostre amtiti (I wish that you - mqy continue in 
me the favour of your friendship) (Mont ii. 37). 

Le tmi permit qnuu mute m troirra. (La Font t 115.) 
(Heaven allowed a willow to be there.) 

Jmttends dm moms, fetUende de voire comptmoamx 
Qm deoormme peniomt vomo fairos ma pritenou 

(Radii. 53.) 
(I expect at least, I expect from your kindness 
That hencefor ward you will shun my presence everywhere.) 
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The reason for the presence of the indicative after 
these verbs of will is analogous to that given under I* 
above (p. 716), in the case of declaratory expressions which 
express uncertainty. 

Only verbs of decision or resolution, such as arritcr, 
decider, dicr&er, rtsoudre, which to some extent belong to 
the class of declaratory verbs, govern the indicative, 
although they express will : Je decide qu'il partira (/ decide 
that he shall start). La majority decrtla que Louis XVI 
serait jug6 par la convention (the majority decreed that 
Louis XVI should be judged by the Convention). 

III. Verbs of emotion, that is, verbs expressing a move- 
ment of the soul (either wonder or surprise, such as: 
s 9 etonner, itre surpris ; joy or pleasure : sefiliciter, se rejouir, 
itre content) grief or pain : s*affliger, se plaindre, regretter, 
se repentir, prendre garde, avoir peur, itre desole, &c), take 
the subjunctive at the present day, even when there is 
certainty : Je regrette que cela soit arrivt. II se plaint qu'on 
ii'ait rien fait. The indicative only appears when the 
conjunction que is replaced by de ce que : II se plaint de ce 
que vous le negliges (he complains that you neglect him). 

There was greater latitude in the Old language ; in the 
16th and 17th centuries we find many examples of the 
indicative : Vabbe fut bien aise qu'ils faisoient ceste despence 
(the Abbot was pleased that they made this expenditure) 
(Heptam. i. 243). Je m'esbahy quil ne s'en est advisJ 
(I wonder that he did not think of if) (Bon. des Plriers, Ricr. 
Nouv. ii. 48). Je rougis de honie qu'en I'dge ou nous sommes, 
nous nous jouons dune chose de telle importance (I blush 
with shame to think that in the time in which we live we trifle 
with a thing of such importance) (Malh. ii. 435). 

Cisi moi qui tuts marri qui pour at hynumii 
Jt m puis rtvoquir U paroU dmmii. (Corn. iL 004.) 

(It is I who am grieved that for this wedding 
I cannot revoke the pledge given.) 
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Cat do mmag i, Goto, qui tu n*%m point tntri 

Am comxtf dt aim qut prick* ion turL (La Font ii. 376.) 

(Tit pity, Garo, that thou hast not entered 

Into the counsels of Him whom thy curi preaches.) 

Air fONi smffitnt pat fut jt fat condamnif (Rac. U. xoo.) 
(Does it not satisfy you that I have condemned him t) 

Je fus tout dtonnde que GourvilU Tenvoya qu/rir(Iwas quite 
astonished that Gourville sent to fetch him) (S6v. ii. 17a). 
• Ce tit est une honte sensible qu'd tnes yeux . . . il a rechercht 
- une autre que moi (I am mortified that before my face . . • 
he courted another than me) (Mol. iv. 212). 

Verbs expressing fear were also not infrequently con- 
strued with the future and conditional : 

Ei aimt (craint) qu'asstM to$t roooiroii. (Erwc L 009.) 
(And fears lest they should slay him very soon.) 

Car U nt fault doubter 

Qu'ou m pourroit hommt dompttr. 

(Chr. de Pisan, Gum. dt kmg tttudt, L 3x74.) 
(For you must not doubt that 
One cannot overc om e a man.) 

fay grand peur que toute ceste entreprmse sera semblable d 
la farce dupotau lait (J much fear that all this enterprise will 
be like the farce of the pitcher of milk) (Rab. i. 128). This 
use of the future and conditional had not yet disappeared 
in the first half of the 17th century. 

Remarks. — We have still several remarks to make in 
order to complete our study of substantive propositions. 

x. Impersonal verbs and locutions denoting certainty 
and probability govern sometimes the indicative, sometimes 
the subjunctive, according to the syntax of verbs of belief 
(p. 7x4) : il paratt, U arrive, il rtisulte, il est vrai, U -est 
eHridentqu'il a raison. II "Jest pas stir, il n 9 est pas vrai qu 9 U 
ait raison. With U semble, we say according to the sense: 
H me semble qu 9 U a raison (it seems to me that he is right), 
or il me semble quit ait raison (he seems to me to be 
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right) 1 . But impersonal verbs expressing possibility always 
govern the subjunctive : il est possible, douteux qu'il vienne. 
The same rule holds with those expressing a necessity : 
// est nicessaire, U tient d moi qu'il vienne. 

However, the syntax of the mood with these expressions 
scarcely became fixed until the 18th century. Writers in 
the preceding ages show much uncertainty in this respect: 
Et appert qu'elle ne soit pas trouvee par erreur iommes {and 
it is evident that it was not found by men's error) (A. Chart, 
PEsp&ance, 357). Car se bien /aire est bien, il s'ensuit que 
malfaire soit mat (Jbr if to do good is right it follows that to 
do evil is wrong) (Chr. de Pisan, Trisor de la cite des dames, 
folio 95). // se peut faire qu'il est dejd venu (maybe he has 
already come) (Malh. iv. 68). Ce n'est pas qu'il m'a parti le 
plus convenable (it is not that it [the title] seemed to me the 
most suitable) (Rac. vi. 455). Ce tCest pas qu'il faut quelque* 
fois pardonner (it is not that we must not sometitnes pardon) 
(La Bruy. L 160). And with the future : Est-il possible que 
toujours y'aurai du dessous avec elle, que les apparences tou* 
jours tourneront contre moi, et que je ne parviendrai point 
d convaincre mon effronteel (is it possible that I shall always 
get the worst of it with her, that appearances will always turn 
against me, and that I shall not succeed in convicting her 
the brazen thing she is F) (Moi. vi. 565). 

2. Verbs expressing an indirect question always govern 
the indicative : Dites-moi quelle heure U est. Dites-moi sW 
a raison. Such has been the usage from the earliest times 
of the language : 

J\Tii MS lor dist, WU ne li demanderent 
Quels om eateit ms ds quel isrre U era*. {Alexis, 48.) 
(He neither told them, nor did they ask him, 
What man he was, nor of what land he was.) 

However, we here and there find examples of the use of 

1 [The more literal translation : it seems to me that he may be rigjkt, 
expresses considerably more doubt than the French.] 
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the subjunctive, as in Latin, down to the 16th century, 
and in most of these this subjunctive is the equivalent of 
the conditional : Je ne voi comment die pnisse estre ferme 
(and I see not how it could be fulfilled) (Villeh. 189). Platon 
ne sfait en quel ranc il Us doibve colloquer (Plato knows not 
in which rank he should order them) (Rab. ii. 157). Et ne 
savoient comment Us s*en dussent chevir (and they knew not 
how they ought to manage with him) (Le Maire de Beiges, 55). 
As late as Moliire we have : II y a une chose qui trie tonne 
dansFastrologie: comment des gens qui savent tousles secrets 
des dieux . . . aient besom defaire leur cour (there is one 
thing that surprises me in astrology : how it is that people 
who know all the secrets of the gods . . . should have any 
need to pay court) (vii. 396). 

446. Subjunctive in adjective propositions. — We 
need not examine here the adjective proposition denoting 
a complete proposition and equivalent to a second co- 
ordinate proposition : On essaya de le convaincre, ee qui 
rtassit (= et cela rtiussit). In this case the verb which 
follows the relative is always in the indicative. 

When it belongs to an isolated noun the adjective pro- 
position may be explicative or determinative. As an 
explicative it may be omitted without the omission 
damaging the general sense of the phrase : Chacun a son 
difaut oil il revient toujour* ; and it may have the function 
either of a principal proposition : fai un ami que j'attends 
(set Je P attends) ; or of an adverbial proposition : Cet 
dtoe qui travaille (« pane qu'il travaille)fera des progris. 
In both cases the verb of the dependent proposition is 
always in the indicative. 

We have then only to consider the determinative propo- 
sition, Le. one that determines or restricts the significa* 
tion erf* the subject to which it relates: V&vequi travaille 
toiea fera des progris (a pupS who works well will make 
Progress)* 
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In the following cases the verb of the adjective propo- 
sition takes the subjunctive : 

I. In a relative proposition denoting an aim or conse- 
quence, with an indeterminate substantive as antecedent: 
Monirez-moi un chemin qui oonduise & la viriti (show me 
a road that leads to truth). In this respect the syntax has 
not changed during the whole course of the language. But 
Old French came much nearer the Latin, and employed 
this construction after a determinate substantive as well : 

Quoin konu$ s trotmst 

Qm lui alasssnt dkoUr. (Stmt Lig*r, 37.) 

(He sent there four armed men 

To go and behead him.) 

Voyla que if est de bien choisir les thresors quise puissant 
affranchir de V injure (behold what it is, well to choose such 
treasures as may be saved from injury) (Mont i. 38, p. 142). 

II. When the action is presented as uncertain or prob- 
able, as after a principal sentence which is negative in 
form or sense, or after one which is interrogative, con- 
junctive, or conditional : 

C$ bit* inform/ n* m$ dit run qui vaUle. (La Font i. 058.) 
(This floury block to me bodes nothing good.) 

Trouvez quelqu'un qui saohe comme mot raisonner de ces 
choses (find a man who is able to reason like me about these 
things). II y a peu dhommes qui soient capables de chcr* 
cher et de trouver la vraie gloire (there are few men who are 
capable of seeking and finding true glory). Qu'y a-Uil qui 
vous ffesse peur? (what is there to frighten you ?). Sickest 
une chose qui se puisse faire, die sera faite (if His a thing 
that can be done, it shall be done). 

Such has been the constant practice. However, it can 
easily be understood that according to the point of view of 
the writer the verb will take either the indicative or the 
subjunctive. Compare the following examples: Qui est 
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ce/u i qui menre sans quelque regret? (who is the man to die 
without some regret?) (Malh. ii. 157). 

Qmt eommt...€*o ym -vo n * pto* doit smwnt (Rac ili. 69a.) 
(What counsel ...do 700 think should be followed T) 

S fy w w wy ptm done t* bruit qui pott doit ikmmrt (id* Ui. 160.) 
(My lord, what's in this sound to frighten yout) 

III. Similarly, when the determinative proposition re- 
lates to a superlative or to the adjectives seul, unique, 
premier, dernier, the practice has always been to put it in 
the subjunctive, unless the proposition expresses an absolute 
reality: Cest le meSleur homme qu 9 on puisse trouver (he is 
the best man to be found) ; but : Achetes lesmeiUeurs vins que 
vous troureres (buy tlie best wines you find). Cest la seule, 
Funique place oU vous puissies aspirer (it is the only place to 
which you could aspire) ; but : Cest Funique, la seule, la 
prenuire, la dernitre fin que Fon doit se proposer (its the 
only— first— last— end one ought to set oneself) \ Here again 
we may note occasional divergence between the syntax of 
the 17th century and present usage : 

Qm mm met m npo§. (If alb. t. 43.) 

iTo wish what Cod wishes is the only knowledge to set us at rest) 

II est le seul des poites qui salt parfaitement ce quiconvient 
em poite (he is the only poet who knows perfectly what is right 
for the poet) (Rac v. 488). fe crois que test le seul de sa 
famUle qui a Fame tendre (I think he is the only member of 
his family who has a tender soul) (id vL 477). // admirera 
Farm/e novate la plus belle qu 9 il est possible (he will admire 
the finest naval force possible) (Stv. ix. 14a). Cette pratique 
. . . bannit Fdoquence du seul endroit 06 elle est en sa place 
(this practice . . . banishes eloquence from the only spot where 
damite/«w)(LaBruy.iLi84). 

1 [In both II. and IIL the subjunctives tipomeoir, dec., followed 
by the infinitive in F r en ch , often correspond to the English supine.] 
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447. Subjunctive in adverbial propositions.— The 
adverbial proposition may express (i) a citcumstance of 
place : Allez ok vous voudreM; (a) a circumstance of time, 
either simultaneous with the action in the principal sen- 
tence: Jeferai cela quand vous viendren ; posterior: fat 
fait cela apris qu'd est parti) or anterior: Je ferai cela 
avant qu'U tie vienne ; (3) a circumstance of oause, intro- 
duced by parte que, puisque, &c. ; (4) of aim, introduced 
by afin que, pour que, Ac ; (5) of condition, introduced by 
au cas que, pour peu que, d mains que, pourvu que, &c. ; 
(6) of concession, introduced by quoique, bien que, soii que, 
&c ; (7) of result^ introduced by de maniire que, sans que, 
trop . . • pour que, si bien que, &c. ; or finally (8) of com- 
parison, introduced by comnte, de mime que, comme si, 
autani que, plus que, moms que, plus . • .plus, Ac 

I. Propositions of plaoe.— In propositions which denote 
a circumstance of place, the mood used has invariably been 
and is the indicative : Allen oH vous voudrea. // est bien 
oU f/est 

II. Propositions of time. — The conjunctions which 
introduce these propositions are of two kinds. 

(a) Some express a positive foot, and consequently 
govern the indicative. These are : lorsque, quand, comme, 
aussi longUmps que, tant que, apris que, Sec However, in 
Middle French comme, under the influence of the syntax 
of the Latin cum, was construed with the subjunctive: 
Comme tous eussent souppi (when all had supped) (Com- 
mynes, 36). Comme le prieur des Augustins nagueres se 
pourmenast* . . . il fut rencontre {as the prior of the Augus* 
tinians was walking about lately . . . he was met) (Cent Nouv. 
i. 38). Comme Us le priassent de leur vouloir icrire des lois 
(as they prayed him to be good enough to write laws for them) 
(Amyot, Lucullus, 391). Comme quelques-uns . . . le prias* 
sent de se retirer (as some of them . . • prayed him to 
retire) (Malh. iv. 908). 
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(b) Others express, on the contrary, a foot more or less 
uncertain, as jusqu'd ce que (O. F.jusque, tresque, decique) 
and avani que (O. F. primes que, ains que, ainfois que). 
With avani que the subjunctive was in general obligatory 
in the Old as it is in the Modern language ; with jusqu'd 
ce que the indicative is often found both in Old and 
Middle French : 

EtmmbU Jnrtnt jwtqu'm Dtu im raleront. (AUxis, lai.) 
(They were together till they retorted to God.) 

Le rets Salomon . . . prist sa fille, si la ntenast d la died 
David, de ci que U out parfait sun palais e le temple nostre 
Seignur (King Solomon . . . took his daughter, and brought 
her into the city of David, until he had finished building his 
own palace and the temple of our Lord) (Quat. Lw. Rois, 
933). lusque d ce qu 9 il rsnoontra un chevalier (until he met 
a knight) (Rab. i. 160). The indicative in these examples 
may be explained by the fact that the action is considered 
as real. For an action which is considered as uncertain, 
it is not rare to find in Middle French the future instead 
of the subjunctive: Jusqu'a ce que le conte s'adressera 
d les ramentevoir (until this story comes to recall them) (Le 
Maire de Beiges, 5a). 

III. Propositions of cause.— Propositions of cause are 
construed with the indicative, unless they are introduced 
by non que, ce n'est pas que : Je suis venu parte que tu fas 
voulu (/ came because you wished it). Je viendrai puisque 
vous le d&ires. But : Non quejele veuille (not that I wish 
it). Ce n'est pas que nous le dtoxions (it is not that we 
decree it). This was the practice in the Old language, 
save for comme, which in Middle French was construed 
with the subjunctive in imitation of the Latin: Car 
comme les Ath/niens et.kurs otitis ensemble eussent pris 
grand nombre de prisonniers barbares . . . les allies par 
honneur lui dtf&irent la prominence de dipartir le butin 
(and as the Athenians and their allies had together taken 
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a great number of barbarian prisoners • . . the allies con- 
ferred on him the distinction of allotting the booty) (Arayot, 
Cimon, 386). 

IV. Propositions of aim or end, —As in Latin, the mood 
used with propositions that denote an aim or purpose, 
which is in its nature more or less uncertain, is the 
subjunctive : 

Satuml mil graisli par fo qtu plus bel sett. (Rol. L 1004.) 
(A thousand clarions ring that it may finer bo.) 

The four ce que of Old French (§ 472, III) was replaced by 
pour que, which from the 14th century has divided with 
afin que the task of introducing final propositions. Afin 
que was still written d fin que in the 17th century. 

In Old French the conjunction que, by itself, could 
introduce a final proposition : 

Prist Foljfim, qua rtpnmt mVn «#. (Rol. L sao^.) 
(Ha took tha olifant [horn], not to have reproach.) 

On the other hand after pour ce the conjunction que 
might be omitted : 

Nd d$ por 90 dss vos n'ml Im martirits. (id. L 591.) 
(I do not say it meaning [lit. for that] that none of your men will be cot 
to pieces.) 

For oe U fist ns Just mparissant (id. 1. 1779.) 
(For this he did it [that] it should not show.) 

The future has .sometimes been used exceptionally 
instead of the subjunctive : Cest assavoir, afin que quand 
les subjets de nos dits tres hauls Princes entendront . • . 
FiUustrite de leurs Princes ancestres (it is forsooth that when 
iiie subjects of our said exalted Prtnces shall hear the ilhis* 
triousness of their princely ancestors) (Le Maire de Beiges, 5). 

V. Propositions of oondition.— These are mostly intro- 
duced by the conjunction si (O. F. se). 

(a) When the sentence expresses a fact which is not 
doubtful, the subordinate proposition, if a single one, is in 
the Old language, as well as in the present language, in the 
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indicative : Avertisses-moi s'il vient. Je serai content si 
vous restes 1 . When, however, there are two conditional 
propositions instead of one after si, two cases have to be 
considered in Modern French. If the second conditional 
proposition is not preceded by que, its verb is put in the 
indicative : SH vieni ei vous volt. SH venait et vous disait. 
But que may be inserted before the second proposition, and 
the mood then used is the subjunctive : SU vieni et qutU 
• urns vote*. SU venait et qu'U vous dlt. In Old French 
que was not inserted, but the subjunctive was used in the 
second proposition in all cases : 

Sr U at muiiKHi «f it m$ soft cohU\ 
Ptnktt mwrts mm am. (Cmydom, 1. 668.) 
(If they stir, and it be related to ne 9 
You will have lost my heart) 

Se vos limandien. . . et li donisies la seigneurie de Post, assea 
iostla prendoit (if you summoned him . . • and gave him the com* 
mand of the army, he would take it soon enough) (Villeh., 41). 

(b) Where, on the contrary, the sentence expresses 
a doubtful fact, Modern French differs in many respects 
from Old French. Most of these divergences may be 
explained by the fact that in Old French the subjunctive 
and the conditional were not yet differentiated (§ 454). 

For hypothetical phrases, Modern French offers four 
combinations : 

(x) Imperfect indicative . . . conditional present: Si 
favatSfje donnerais (if 1 had, I should give). 

(a) xst pluperfect indicative . • . conditional past: Si 
favais eu,faurais donnd (jf I had had, I should have 
given). 

1 la Latin when the principal verb was in the future the subordinate 
verb was also put in the future. We here and there find this construction 
in Old French, especially in translations. 

* [Curiously enough, the French text presents an example in this very 
sentence: 1 Tmttfm iiy m tmtx propomiiom , . . apm si, etqmtm mmdt 
aoU pvkiik ptr que. 9 ] 
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(3) 2nd pluperfect indicative . . . pluperfect subjunctive : 
Sifeusse eu, jeusse donne (same meaning). 

(4) Imperfect indicative • . . imperfect indicative : Sije 
bougeais, on me tuaii (if I had moved, I should have 
been killed)*. 

(1). The first combination, Si j'avais, je donnerais, was 
only introduced into the language in the iath century, 
before which they hesitated instead between two construc- 
tions: (i) Both verbs were put in the imperfect subjunctive: 

Stt fait leials, bien resembUst baron, {RcL L 3764.) 
(Had he been loyal, he had true noble seemed.) 
or (ii) the subordinate was in the imperfect subjunctive and 
the principal in the conditional: 

Se velston* RoUant, am* Just morrn. 
Ensemble o Im 1 donriions grans coU, (id. L 1804.) 
(If we saw Roland before he were dead, 
Together with him we should deal great blows.) 

These two constructions were still in use in the 16th 
century. Of the first we may quote : Sejele soeusse,/* ne 
le demandasse pas (if I knew ii I should not ask ii) (Heptam. 
i. 258). Si feuat condition a laquelle je peusse obvier, je ne 
me desespererois pas (were ii a condition that I could avoid, 
I should not despair) (Rab. ii. 147). The second may be 
found in Malherbe : J 9 ai refu voire livre . • • Quelle vivacite 
d'esprii . . . n'y aije point reconnue I Je dirois quelle saillie I 
si en quelque endroit il y eftt des reprises dhaleine . . • (/ 
have received your book . • . What liveliness of wit have I not 
found there! I would say what onrush[es]l were there any 
intervals to take breath) (Malh. ii. 427). 

In Old French we sometimes also find the conditional 
present in both propositions : 

Si iuja le porroies a ton cmr rachmtet 

Voltntitrs ie laixoio anete retormr. (Furabms, L 603.) 

(If thou couldst ransom it from thy heart, 

I would willingly let thee return back.) 

1 [As a variety of the last, we note : 

(4a) Imperfect indicative . . . zst pluperfect indicative.] 
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This construction is ajso found in the 17th century : J'ai 
d vous dire . • . que, si vous auries de la repugnance d me 
voir voire belle-mtre, je ttcn aurois pas mains a vous voir 
mom beaufds {I have to tell you . . • that if you [should] have 
any aversion to see me your mother-Maw, I should have no 
less to see you my son-in-law) (Mol. viL 146). 
(2) and (3). The second combination, Si favais eu, 
• faurais donn/, was used in Old French, but not frequently ; 
' it scarcely became developed until Middle French; and 
the same applies to the third combination, Sifeusse eu, 
feusse donni. Until the 14th century the following were 
the principal combinations used to express a hypothesis 
not realized in the past : 

(a) Imperfect subjunctive instead of the past conditional 
used in both parts of the sentence : 

57 ftut U not, mV ouaaons damage (RoL 1. 17x7.) 
(Had the king been there, we had had no hurt there.) 

5* Diex ne amast ceste ost . . . tie ne pelist mie tentr 
ensemble (if God had not loved this army, it could not have 
held together) (Villeh. 104). 

(b) Pluperfect subjunctive in the subordinate proposition, 
with the imperfect subjunctive used instead of the past 
conditional in the principal proposition : 

Et dd ftut ranus pius par torn 

Nt trovaat pms dt « grunt anna 

LtM gtmm, m di id wolminL (Dokpathoe, p. 407.) 
(And if he had come earlier 
He had not found the people ao well-intentioned, 
Nor having such a wish.) 

(c) Imperfect subjunctive in the subordinate proposition 
and pluperfect subjunctive in the principal : Li roys ; . . 
se fust bien gmaiUM es gaUes, se il vousist (vouhtf) (the king 
... might well have gone into safety on the galleys, had he 
wished) (Join v. 306). 

(d) and pluperfect indicative in the subordinate proposi- 
tion and pluperfect subjunctive in the principal : 
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Si t*i U mo*$ aroica me pom* daparti, 

Lm croix •usees prisa. (VitdtSt. Tkomm$, L 0871.) 

(If thou hadst shared all thy worldly goods amoaf the poor. 
Thou wouldst hare taken the cross.) 

Most of these combinations and others, into the details 
of which we need not enter, existed in the 15th century, 
and even in the 16th. 

We may, however, note here the construction with si 
and the past conditional which survives in the 17th cen- 
tury : SUs auroient aymices promesses spirituelUs . . ., leur 
ttmoignage ricust pas eu de force (if they had loved these 
spiritual promises . . . their witness would have had no 
strength) (Pascal, Pens. 1 25a). 

(4). The fourth of the existing combinations, Si je 
bougeais, on me tuait, is identical in sense with the second 
and third ones; it is equivalent to Si favais boug/, on 
m 9 aurait tut, or Sifeusse bougi, on nCeOt tuf. This con- 
struction is found, though very rarely, in Old French ; it 
gives a greater vivacity : 

DtstruiU estelt la viU at cmm n*m preneit. (Ron, i, p. 5a, L 413.) 
(Destroyed was the town if no precautions were taken.) 

Instead of the imperfect indicative in both propositions, 
the imperfect indicative was frequently used in the prin- 
cipal proposition with the pluperfect subjunctive in the 
subordinate : Tuit estoient perdu, se ce ne fust li cuens 
(all would have been lost had it not been (for) the count) 
(Joinv. 996). In this example fust has the function of 
a pluperfect subjunctive, and is equivalent to 'y etit &i! 

Pynkus rivoi* kturtux s'U eft* pu Tkouttr. (Boileau, jfyu. i. I 88.) 
(Pyrrhus had lired happy if he had been able to listen to his advice.) 

Instead of the imperfect subjunctive in the subordinate 
proposition we may find the 1st pluperfect indicative : (4 a) 
Si/avais dit un seul mot, on vous tuait (had I said a single 
word, they would have killed you). 
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VI. Propositions of eonoession. — (i) In the present 
language, all conjunctions and conjunctive locutions 
which indicate concession require the subjunctive, except 
quand and quand mime, which are construed with the 
conditional. We say: Quand mime tu aurais fait cda 
(even if you had done thai), but: quoique, bien que tu le 
▼rallies (although you wish it). This usage was far from 
being so strict until the 17th century, and the indicative is 
frequently found with quoique, bien que, encore que, malgri 
que, locutions which indeed were but of late introduction 
into the language. Malherbe held that both constructions 
should be preserved, bien que vous fussles and bien que 
vous fates, the former for doubtful suppositions, the 
second for positive facts. Thus we have the indicative in : 

Lm miemm, puiqae mix yeux dk n'ost pms riforU. (MoL Hi. 951.) 
(Mine [band], although to the eye it aeema not ao strong.) 

L'ambassadeur prisenta sa leitre au Roi, qui ne la lut pas 
quoique le Hollandois proposa den /aire la lecture (the 
ambassador presented his letter to the king, who did not read 
it, though the Dutchman proposed that it should be read) 
(S€v. ii. 454). 

Manage blamed Vaugelas for writing quoique quelques- 
uns seraient d*avis instead of quoique qudqucs-uns soient 
d*avis. 

The subjunctive was enforced only when the conjunction 
was understood, as was the case' when two concessive 
propositions were in opposition : 

Voeillot o mom, tot $ Imisaat jom Uhs (tempt). (Rol L 1419.) 
(Will he or no, each leaves there his life.) 

Mm$ sods ettte cnpmtct on jaum ou vMabU. (Corn. iii. 514.) 
(But be this belief or false or true.) 

And the present language requires that the two alter- 
natives should be preceded by the conjunction que: qu'tf 
veuUb on non ; or that there should be a repetition of soil 
quei woitq^cetUcroyancssoitfa$isse, soft qa'elle soil vraie^ 
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The subjunctive was and is enforced when by omission 
of the conjunction the concessive proposition is changed 
into an independent proposition : 

Ne fo«i contnugusM point: dftt m*en co&kr le jour, 
Je tknirm mm promesse., . (Corn. vL 406.) 

(Force not yourself; should it cost me my life, 
HI keep my promise.) 

(2) The idea of concession, instead of being marked by 
conjunctions expressed or understood, may be marked by 
qui que, quoi que, followed by a verb ; by quelque or tout 
accompanied by a substantive or adjective followed by que ; 
by si, pour, tant, Ac., accompanied by an adjective or adverb 
followed by que. These various constructions all require 
the subjunctive, except tout . . . que, which governs the 
indicative: Qui que vous soyes. Quoi que vous disies. 
Quelque part que vous soyes. Pour sage qu 9 H soit (wise 
though he be). But: Tout sage qu'H est (wise as he is). In 
the Old language also the subjunctive is mostly used. 
Exceptions are rare 1 , and arise mostly from an imitation of 
Latin syntax, which in this case required the indicative: 

Donet ms povres ou qu'il les pot trover, (Alexis, 19.) 

(Gives to the poor wherever he could find them.) 

1 In the numerous examples in Old French of Uqutl . • . que, followed by 
the future or conditional, we have not concessive propositions, but simple 
relative propositions. Thus as late as Malherbe we find : // aura dent 
pour dint, ou ait pour ant, liquet quUl voudra, Jest a dire rien pour rku 
(hi shall havi eyi for rye, tooth for tooth, whichever hi pleases, that is to 
say, nothing for nothing) (hi. 55). When, on the contrary, lequel. . . que 
has a concessive sense it governs the subjunctive : Mais lequel da 
deux qui Vienna, qu'il tdche surtout de venir sent (but, whichever of the 
two comes, let him try above all to come alone) (J. J. Rousseau, Letter to 
du Peyrou, S Sept. 1767). We have the same thing in sentences like the 
following 1 

Ei diet: Chevaliers, or ales 
Quel part que vous onques voles. 

(Chrest de Tr., Pemv., i. 8a6t.) 

(And said, 'Knights, now go 
Whithersoever you please.') 
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Quel pari qu'il se turnout (iourna), ses adversaires sur- 
montout (surmonta) (wherever he turned he overcame his 
adversaries) (Quat. Liv. Rots, 52). 

&Q West b&m courtisan, font Jte* peut-tf Hn. (Regnier, Sat. xii. L 13.) 
(If there be no good courtier, however curled [hit hair]*) 

VII. Propositions of oonsequenoe or result. — The mood 
in propositions of consequence is sometimes the indicative, 
sometimes the subjunctive. The indicative is used if the 
consequence is in the past: // a refu tant de coups qu'il en est 
mart. The subjunctive is used if the consequence is in the 
future : Faites en sorte que ton ne vous vole pas {act so that 
you may not be seen). Such has been the practice throughout 
the whole history of the language. Sometimes, however, 
though rarely, we find the future instead of the subjunctive 
to denote that the consequence is to come : Je trouveray asse* 
fafon que chacun vous aydera (/ will find ways enough for 
each one to help you) (Saintrl, 75). Je ferai en sorte vers mon 
frere, que sa teste sera tesmoing (I will so actio my brother 
thai his head shall be witness) (Heptam. u 291). Old French 
often omitted the conjunction que : 

Uemfxrtor tant U dontm mvetr 

N't alt Francti* fwt tot nt s'ch mtrvtHt. (RoL L 570.) 
(Give to much wealth to the emperor. 

That there be no Frenchmen who does not altogether marvel.) 

VIII. Propositions of comparison. — We saw (§ 374, 
a, p. 595) that after mieux in the sense of pluidi in the Old 
language que was used with the subjunctive; while the 
infinitive is used in the Modern language. 

On the other hand with pour pen que, and down to the 
17th century with si pen que, the indicative was used : 

Chart* tkmmatit, par pot aWU »Vaf ehafta (tombe). (Rol. L 3608.) 
(Charles staggers; a little more and he had fallen.) 

52 pen pu /el tttpoir m Iwt qu'awe cottmmt*. (Corn. 1U. 5a*.) 
(The little hope I have shines but constrainedly.) 
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With comme si Old and Middle French very frequently 
used the subjunctive : 

A Tiglm m fist porter 

Com* 9$ U ns peurt mUr. (Ron, L 604, p. 31.) 
(He had himself borne to church 
Aa if he could not walk.) 

Comnu si ce tost marchandise malaisie que reprehensions et 
nouvetteteM (as if reprehension and new devices were merchan- 
dise hard to come by) (Mont i. 25). 
In all other cases the mood is invariably the indicative. 

IV. Infinitive. 

448. Infinitive mood. — The infinitive is the verbal sub- 
stantive. This accounts for its being freely construed with 
the article in Old French : 

Ja U oornera nt vos avnit matter. {Rot. L 174a.) 
(Now to blow the horn would be no help to you.) 

Va bone femme, a tun ostel dormir; si ie desinhreras par le 
dormir (go, good woman, and sleep at thy house, and sober 
tfiyself by sleeping) (Quat Liv. Rois, 4). Et luy souvini 
comment a son departir n'avoit diet a dieu d la dame (and 
he remefnbered how at his leaving he had not said goodbye to 
the lady) (Rab. i. 334). Pascal, in the 17th century, still 
writes : les marchers, les toussers, les gternuers (walkings, 
coughings, sneezings); and La Fontaine: le manger, le 
dormir, et le boire (eating, sleeping, and drinking) ; and we 
have preserved traces of this construction in un itre, des 
vrvres ('vivers, 9 victuals), le devoir, le repentir, Ac. ; but in 
these words the infinitive has renounced the verbal idea 
and French has never gone so far as Italian and used 
le se repentir (il pentirsi). 

It is owing to this substantive function of the infinitive 
that it may be used as a nominative, predicate, or direct 
object: Mentir est une honte. Sonffler n'est pas jouer. 
J'aime mieux travailler. Down to the 17th century it could 
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also be used as an indirect object and even be co-ordinated 
as such with an ordinary substantive by the conjunction 
et: Son salut dipendoU de lui plaire (his safety depended 
on pleasing her) (Rac. ii. 487). On ne parle plus que de 
guerre et de partir (nothing is talked of now but war and 
departing) (S6v. iii. 18). A force de goat et de oonnoitre 
les biensfances (impelled by taste and the understanding of 
etiquette) (La Bruy. ii. aax). 

440. Simple infinitive.— I. The simple infinitive (i.e., 
the infinitive not introduced by a preposition) occurs after 
the declaratory verbs croire, iimaginer, savoir, Ac. ; after 
some verbs of feeling; e.g. aimer mieux, prtffrer, dtsirer; 
after verbs of motion : alkr (£tre in the sense of alter 1 ), 
courir, accourir, descendre; after some auxiliary verbs, oiler, 
devoir, vouloir, pouvoir (§ 432) ; after the verbs daigner, 
faiUir, manquer, penser, oser, sentir, laisser, voir, faire, and 
the prepositions void, voild, which contain the verb voir : 
Void venir le printemps (here [= now] comes the spring). 

The present practice resembles that of Old French in 
some respects, and differs in others. It resembles it in this 
way, that, unlike Middle French and the language of the 
27th century; it makes use of the preposition when the 
infinitive is the real subject of a verb : II est beau de 
mourir pour la patrie. In fact Old French in this case 
had the choice between the simple, and the prepositional 
infinitive. Side by side with sentences on this model : 
IP est mie petite chose estre gendre le rd(it is no light thing 
to be son-in-law of the king) (Quat. Lw. Rots, 7a), many 
such phrases may be found with the preposition d or dei 
Etfu grans mervoille a regarder (and it was a great marvel 
to behold) (Villeh. 336). Ce estoit trqp laide chose ...&* toy 
enyvrer (it was too ugly a thing . . . to make oneself drunk) 
(Joinv. 33). A few impersonal verbs only, as U estuet (O. F. 

1 [la all the coaipoaad teases 0**^4 ^«^4te)*n4 in the preterite 
<jifim*P*to)\ the latter krery archaic.] 
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s there is need), il convient, be, were generally construed 
with the simple infinitive. Between the 14th and the 18th 
centuries there was, on the contrary, a tendency to employ 
only the simple infinitive : Pour quoy est necessaireuo pour* 
vecrir d'amys (wherefore it is needful to provide oneself with 
friends) (Commynes, 39). Puis que vous platst me Aire 
tant dhonneur (since it pleases you to do me. so much honour) 
(Rab. ii. 204), Le plus aspre el difficile mestier du monde. . . 
c*est fttre dignement le roy (the hardest and tnost difficult 
craft in the world is to play the king worthily) (Mont iii. 7). 
Pourquoi . . . ne sera it pas capable de le connoistre et de 
Vaymer en la maniire qu'il lui plaira se oommuniquer & 
nous? (why . . . shall he [man] not be capable of knowing 
and loving Him in the way in which He shall be pleased to 
communicate Himself to us?) (Pasc., Pens. i. a86). 

Ei cVsf x'Mtimtr rim fu'estimer tout U monde. (Mol. v. 447.) 
(And to esteem all the world is to esteem nothing.) 

When occurring as the object, the simple infinitive, oh 
the contrary, was used in Old as well as in Middle French 
more widely than in Modern French. In the 17th century 
the simple infinitive was still allowed as the object of 
prier, promettre, demander, tenter, and feindre. The list of 
verbs governing this construction would be a very long one 
for previous centuries. Similarly in the 17th century the 
comparative locutions d moins que, mieux que, phitdt que, 
were regularly followed by the simple infinitive ; while at 
the present day they require the preposition de. There is 
still, however, some hesitation with aimer mieux que (to 
prefer) (il aimerait partir mieux que rester, or que de rester). 

II. The verbs of feeling; sentir, entendre, voir, and even 
laisser and faire construed with the infinitive, give us 
the type of expression called the infinitive proposition, 
i.e. a proposition where the noun or pronoun that accom- 
panies the infinitive is its subject This form, which is in 
constant use in Latin (the subject of the infinitive being 
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put in the accusative case), often occurs in Old French, 
especially in translations; and it was sometimes even 
preceded by a preposition : Et lour donna rentes pour 
elles vivre (and he gave them incomes for them to live) 
(Joinv. 735). It becomes more and more frequent in 
the 25th and 16th centuries with all kinds of verbs of 
belief or desire, as in Latin : Par ce mqyen il luy sembloit 
le Boy eetre aflfoibly de la tierce partie (by this means it 
seemed to him that the king would be weakened by a third [of 
his power]) (Comm. 80). // luy feul respondu qu'ils demon* 
doient 1st cloches lour eetre renduee (he was answered 
that they asked for the bells to be given back to them) (Rab. i. 
68). Vegece . . . veut l'homme de guerre estre nourri aux 
champs (Vegetius wishes the warrior to be bred in the fields) 
(Noel du Fail, i. 7). Similarly, as late as the 27th cen- 
tury : // se trouve assei de vaillants homines 6tre pr6ts 
a toutes occasions d'epandre leur sang (enough brave men 
are found to be ready on every occasion to shed their blood) 
(Malh. iL 472). 

Lm voymni $$ p6lt t a 1* erut Mm morte. (Cora. i. ass.) 
(Seeing her to pole, he thought her to be dead.) 

This construction has been limited in the Modern lan* 
guage to the verbs of feeling quoted above ; it calls for 
the following observations. 

The subject of the infinitive is not necessarily in the 
accusative, but may be in the dative : Je Vai entendu parler 
(I heard him speak) ; Je les ai vu venir (I saw them come) 
(le 9 les, accusatives, are the logical subjects of parler, venir). 
Je lui ai entendu dire (I heard him say) ; Je leur ai vu 
faire telle chose (I saw them do, &c) [lui, leur, dative** are 
the logical subjects of dire, faire]. 

When the subject is in the accusative the sentence may 
present the following types : (2) II le fait pirir(he makes him 
Perish), the infinitive being intransitive, (a) // le fait avouer 
son crime (he makes him avow his crime), the infinitive being 
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transitive, and with an object expressed. (3) // le fait tuer 
(he has him put to death), the infinitive being active in form, 
passive in sense. 

When the subject is in the dative, // tut fait tuer (he 
makes him kill, Le. someone else), the dative may easily be 
explained as follows. Consider the sentences Je lut dome 
un livre; Je tuivois un livre entre les mains (I see a book in 
his hands). In these sentences lui is in the dative. The 
second naturally leads up to this new sentence : Je luivois 
lire un livre (I perceive him to read a book). In this last 
sentence the notion of the dative has disappeared, although 
the form is modelled on the preceding phrase, and lui 
appears as the logical subject of the action expressed by lire. 

Such, then, are the two starting-points of the construc- 
tions to be examined, where we find, on the one hand, the 
infinitive of a transitive verb Itaving a passive signification 
with an active form ; on the other, the dative lui renouncing 
its etymological function and assuming a new one. 

(i) Construction with the accusative. — In U le fait ptrir (he 
makes him perish), the pronoun le is both the direct object 
of fait and the subject of p&ir. It follows that in com- 
pound tenses the participle fait ought to agree with the 
object when this precedes it So we find in the 17th 
century : 

Qui ma flamrne a nournt H f « faite tt'nm croitn. 
(Which has nourished my flame, and made it thus grow.) 

Although Malherbe (iv. 278) reproaches Desportes for 
this concord, we still read in Montesquieu : La simplicity 
des lots les a faites souvent micomtattre (the simplicity of 
laws has often made them misunderstood), and this tradition 
has persisted in popular speech [although it has been lost 
in literary French]. 

In Old French, corresponding to il le fait avouer son 
crime (he makes him avow his crime); H le fait tuer (he 
makes (Lclets) him be killed), we have in the perfect tense 
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U les a faits avouer leur crime, il les a faits /^r. Con- 
sequently there would have been no difference in the 
inflexion of the participle in the two sentences : Lafemme 
que fai entendue chanter. — La chanson que fai enten- 
due (Mod. F. entendu) chanter. Entendu would have 
been declined in both cases, because the subject of the 
infinitive in either case is the object of entendu : fai entendu 
la femtne cltanter—fai entendu la chanson itre chantec. It 
is this construction that we must recognize in the following 
lines, which would otherwise be inexplicable : 

Par Us trait* d* Jihu fai vu percer U pin; 

Vous avtn vu Us fits mmcrti par la mht. (Rac. iii. 614.) 

(I saw the father pierced by Jehu's! arrows ; 

You have seen the sons massacred by the mother. 

They are equivalent to : fai vu le pire 6tre perel par les 
traits de Jehu, &c If we modify the sentence and say : 
Mon pire que fai vu percer par, &c, here also percer is 
equivalent to itre perc/, and vu will have for its object 
the relative que, representing mon pire. With an object 
of another gender and number, it is evident that vu would 
have been declined : Les frires que fai vus percer par les 
trails de J dm ; La chanson que fai entendue chanter par 
cette arttste. 

As we shall see below (ii), the grammar of to-day no 
longer permits a construction of this kind. However, the 
new rule has not affected the verb laisser, and in the case of 
this verb the grammarians sometimes make the participle 
agree with the preceding object, sometimes leave it un- 
declined. 

(ii) Construction with the dative. — There are two types of 
this construction : U ltd fait peVir and U lui fait avouer son 
crime. In the former the verb is intransitive and without 
any object ; in the latter the verb is transitive and accom- 
panied by an object 

There are no longer any examples of the construction 
Ulmfait perir 9 in which the active infinitive would have the 
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function of a passive. But it existed in Old French, and 
has left numerous traces in Modern French, with faire : 
Vous Fentendez, Monsieur, je ne lui fais pas dire (you /tear 
her, sir, I don't make her say [it]) (Dancourt, Les Bour- 
geoises d la mode, Act iv. Sc. 6) ; with laisser : 

Fada voire devoir ft laisse* fair* aux dieux. (Corn. iii. 31 a.) 
(Do your duty and let [things] be wrought by the gods.) 

The type U lui felt avouer son crime is a frequent idiom 
in both the Old and the Modern language : Je ne le lui 
feis pas dire (/ don't make him say it). 

Jt mi laistai oonduira fc oet aixnable guide. (Rac iii. 176.) 
(I let myself be led by this kind guide.) 

The subject of the infinitive may be understood, the 
sentence offering then the primitive construction without 
showing whether the subject is in the accusative or the 
dative: Les marchandises qu'on a fait vendre (the goods 
which they made [some one] sett) ; Les paroles qu'il a entendu 
dire (the words which he heard [some one] say). In the present 
language the feeling for this construction is almost lost, 
as may be seen in the rules for the concord of the past 
participle. With the verb laisser usage is uncertain ; with 
other verbs, voir, entendre, &c, the concord varies according 
to the construction 1 . With faire the participle is not 
declined. Whence comes the difference? Probably, from 
the greater or less facility of using the given verb in the 
passive voice. Formerly Elle a ett laisse* chanter; Elle 
a iti entendu* chanter, were used, and such phrases might 
still be used. But Elle a ffl fait* chanter is inadmissible. 

Thus faire has been considered as forming one with the 
following infinitive, the combination being equivalent to 
a simple factitive verb. By the end of the 16th century 
the indeclinability of the past participle of faire with the 

1 |The participle agrees if its immediate complement is the preceding 
noun or pronoun ; it is indeclinable if its immediate complement is the 
Infinitive : nou* Us ttvons vna cwmr; /#» sotdats qn* fai vu masstcnrj] 
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infinitive had become a fixed rule. Thus the line of Olivier 
de Magny, 

Ainsi U M T* ftitt naMn, 
(So heaven let her be born,) 

contains a solecism, and the language now uses this verb 
.periphrastically to form factitives. 

Faire is also used with the infinitive in the expression 
// ne fait que parler, que jouer, &c. (he does nothing but talk, 
flay, How is this use to be explained ? According 

to some the infinitive is here a substantive, and this con- 
struction offers one of the most curious examples of the 
persistence of the substantive use of the infinitive in the 
Modern language ; but it may be objected that in this con- 
struction what is felt in the verb is an infinitive and not a 
substantive. According to others the infinitive keeps its full 
verbal value, while faire has an intensive function ana- 
logous to that of the English to do (I do play). Some 
examples have been cited of this English expression in 
Old French, but they are contested ; and neither explana- 
tion can be accepted without reserve. 

Again, the language makes a distinction in the use of 
the infinitive according as its subject is in the accusative 
or the dative. When the infinitive is used absolutely 
there is a tendency to put its subject in the accusative : ft 
le laisse faire; Je le fats travaHkr; fe le wis venir. We 
no longer say currently, like Corneille : Laissez faire aux 
dieux. Laissons-lui faire has become laissons-le faire. 

When, on the contrary, the infinitive is followed by a 
direct object, its subject is more often put in the dative : 
LaisseJhVai faire son devoir ; fe lui vois commencer un grand 
travail, fe le vois commencer un grand travail, although it 
occurs, is not so good. Compare the two phrases: fe 
Ventends chanter ; fe lui entends chanter une chanson. 

450. Prepositional infinitive. — Here French and the 
other Romance languages diverge from Latin. What the 
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Latin expressed by the declension of the gerund has 
from the Romanic period been rendered by the infinitive 
preceded by a preposition. The prepositions so used are 
numerous : d, de, pour, sans, jusqu'd, &c The most im- 
portant are d and de. Practice has varied greatly with 
regard to the use of the preposition d before the infinitive ; 
it was especially used in the Old language: conunenur, 
esptrer, tenter, essqyerkfaire. Later, from the 13th century, 
the use of de increased at the expense of d. However, 
modern usage often hesitates still between the two pre- 
positions. 

De + infinitive. — The development given by the language 
to de has resulted in making this preposition a sort of sign 
of the infinitive. In many cases its only function is to 
announce this mood. De retains its proper value (1) when 
the infinitive is the complement of a noun or an adjective 1 : 
le desir de vaincre; dcsireux de vainer e\ (a) when the 
verb or the adverb which precedes it governs the preposi- 
tion dei accuser quelqu'un d'un crime, & avoir commis un 
crime [Eng. of] ; louer quelqu*un &'un travail, & avoir fait 
un travail [Eng. for] ; bin, pris du depart, loin, pris de 
partir [de not translated in English] ; hors de la maison ; 
hors de le battre, il ne pouvait le trailer plus mal [Eng. qf]. 

But de seems to have lost all its proper signification in : 
(1) // est honleux de mentir; (a) // aime mieux travail/er 
que de sortir; (3) // me demande de venir; (4) Grenouilles 
de sauter (frogs [began] to jump) ; (5) De dire fit eut tort 
ou raison,je ne sais. In these five cases the preposition de 
introduces the infinitive : its use corresponds with that of 
the English preposition to, but is more variously developed. 
Whence comes this usage ? The Old language will ex- 
plain it 

Where we now say: La paix est une belle chose; Le 
mensonge est une chose honteuse, in Old French they used : 
Bonne chose est de paix; Chose honteuse est de mensonge; 

1 [The English of in the corresponding dmn 0/ doing.] 
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that is : Bonne chase vient de paix (a good thing comes of 
peace) ; Chose honteuse vient de mensonge (a sliameful thing 
comes of untruthfulness). As the substantive could be 
replaced by an infinitive, the Old language used : Chose 
honteuse est de mentir, Honte est de mentir ; ai\d with the 
pleonastic attribute ce accompanying the verb Stre : Cest 
honte de mentir {it is shame to lie). In this last form 
the proper sense of de was weakened, and the language 
saw in this expression a new construction, and ce was 
soon replaced by il (§ 390, IV, p. 622): U est honteux 
de mentir. 

Thus it was that in the construction examined the pre- 
position de lost all its etymological significance, and became 
the mere sign of the infinitive. Hence the extension that 
we note in the foregoing examples : // aims mieux travaiUer 
que de sortir. II fait plus que d'obtfr. Here the language 
still uses the simple infinitive also : // aime mieux travaiUer 
que sortir (he prefers working to going out). 

The expressions (3), (4), and (5), on the previous page, 
must be Anther considered. 

In // hi demande venir, venir is the direct object of 
demande (being comparable to un service in // lui detnande 
un service) ; the preposition de simply serves to soften the 
juxtaposition of the two verbs. In the phrase // le prie de 
venir, which has been modelled on the type of // lui 
demande de venir, the language comes to construe a 
transitive verb with two uncoordinated direct objects. 

In Grenouilles de sauter we find the construction called 
4 infinitive of narration 9 or historic infinitive. It is generally 
explained by supposing an ellipsis: 4 Grenouilles entre* 
prennent de sauter* ; the explanation is wrong; for no 
ellipsis could give a satisfactory account of this idiom. As 
a matter of (act it comes from Latin, which uses the historic 
infinitive in the same way ; and the preposition de has here 
no other function than that of introducing the infinitive. 

In De dire s*j7 cut tort ou raisonje ne sais, de only serves 
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to announce the infinitive, as we see from the direct con- 
struction : Je ne sais dire fil cut tort ou raison. This mode 
of expression, where the infinitive is placed either as the 
subject or object at the beginning of the sentence, has 
become antiquated It was, on the other hand, in very 
frequent use down to the 17th century : D'appeler les mams 
ennemies, Jest un conseil un pen gaillard (to call an hostile 
hands is a somewhat light-hearted counsel) (Mont i. 23). Be 
m 9 en deffaire,je ne puis (get rid of them, I cannot) (id. iii. 9). 
De les appeler hfrttiques, cela n'y a nul rapport (to call them 
heretics, that has nothing to do with it) (Pasc, Prov. 348). 

• • . De /am JUchir mm courage inflexible, 

J>% porter la doultnr dan* une dm* msens&U, 

V^enchatmr mm captif de see fin efonne . . . 

Cut la ce que fi veux. (Rac iii. 331.) 

(To make an inflexible courage yield, 

To bring pangs into an insensible soul. 

To fetter a prisoner wondering at his chains . . • 

Tis this that I desire.) 

We next consider the use of the various prepositions 
other than de with the infinitive. 

k + infinitive. — The preposition d is used before the 
infinitive after verbs denoting a tendency, purpose, or aim : 
inciter, encourager, exhorter, aimer 4 • . . The construction 
with the infinitive is usually the same as with substantives: 
contribuer 4 /aire reussir une affaire,— 4 la reussite dune 
affaire. 

In the Old language a much greater use was made of 
the preposition d ; but before the increasing use of the pre- 
position de the preposition d became restricted to the 
expression of tendency with growing precision. In the 
17th century the respective uses of these prepositions 
were debated and the grammarians became entangled 
in endless distinctions. It is impossible here to' point 
out all the variations of custom with regard to this 
point since the 17th century. We say, or have said, in* 
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differently: contmencer, essayer, continuer, demanderl fair* 
and do /aire; iefforcer, S* engager, tfoccuper 4 /aire and 
defaire. 

The verbs contraindre, forcer, obliger, are remarkable, 
since in the active voice they are followed by d : forcer, 
obliger, contraindre 4 . . . ; and in the passive they are 
followed by de : // est ford, contraint, obligi de . . . 

The preposition d denotes also, as we shall see (§ 462, 
V, a), among other relations : the means, the instrument : 
se battre 4 r/p/e; travailler k la machine; un moulin 4 vent 
We also find & followed by the infinitive, with the same 
signification. On croirait, 4 vous entendre, que vous ites 
seal ntaftre id (one would think, from hearing you, that you 
are sole master here). 

JL iNMfiffv mni pfri&t en triompht mni gtoin, 
(By cooquott without danger wo triumph without glory.) 

We may here point out the special construction where 
& + the infinitive is used as an attribute with the function 
of the passive future participle : Cest 4 craindre (it is to be 
feared). II est I croire. Ce it est pas 4 dtdaigner* Cest un 
prods 4 ne jamais finir ( 9 tis a lauhsuit never to be ended). 
Here, as we have seen (§433, I IX the active voice stands 
for the passive. 

Again, d + the infinitive may be (1) the complement 
of an adjective, in the active sense : Je suis prit 4 vous 
entendre (I am ready to listen to you). Cest un hotnme 
prit 4 tromper. Or (a) the complement of an adjective, 
in the passive sense : Le vin est prit 4 boire (the wine is 
ready to drink, Le. to be drunk). Cest un hotnme facile 4 
tromper. Or (3) the complement of certain verbs, in the 
passive sense : II y a tout 4 esp&er {everything is to be 
hoped). Je vous le laisse 4 faire (I leave it to you to do [I e. 
to be done]). Ce que fat 4 faire. Ceta donne fort 4 penser 
(that gives much matter for thought [=* suspicion]). 

Aprts + infinitive.— Apris in Old and Middle French 
was used with either the present or the perfect infinitive : 
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apris Scrir*, aprte avoir dcrit. The present is now only 
found in a few locutions, such as : aprds bain, aprds diner ; 
present usage requires the perfect infinitive, which may 
usually be rendered into English by the gerund : apris 
avoir bu s after drinking. 

We sometimes find in the 16th century, especially in 
Rabelais, the ellipsis of apris before a perfect infinitive : 
Pantagruel avoir entierement oonquestl le pays de Dipsodie, 
en icellui transporia une colonic de Utopiens (Pantagruel, 
[after] having entirely conquered the country of Dipsodia, 
transported therein a colony of Utopians) (ii. 15). 

Depuis + infinitive. — Depuis until well into the 17th 
century was used before the perfect infinitive: Depuis 
avoir vestu nostre chair (after clothing on our flesh) (Calvin, 
Inst. 374) ; Dspuis avoir connu feu Monsieur voire pire 
(since I knew your late father) (Mol. viii. 170), It is no 
longer used with the infinitive. 

Par + infinitive.— Par, denoting the means or instrument, 
was still currently used in the 17th century before the 
infinitive : 

. • . La nuit dn tempt t nom la mhivhs dompitr 
Mot par Serin $t vous par rkittr. (La Font vL 9a) 

(The night of time ! we shall be able to conquer it, 
I by writing, and you by declamation.) 

fe rendois mon voyage inutile par Stre trop court (I should 
have made my journey useless by being too short) (S*v. fx. 
188). Vous le seres davantage par cette conduite que par ne 
pas vous laisser voir (you will be more so by this conduct 
than by not letting yourself be seen) (La Bruy. i. 248). 

This construction only persists in Modern French in 
two cases, after the verbs commencer and finir : il commence 
par dire (he commences by saying) ; H finit par avouer (he 
ends by confessing). 

Pour + infinitive. — Pour before the infinitive has one of 
two meanings : it expresses the aim or the cause. 

When expressing the aim it points to a future action, 
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The language has not changed in this use of pour : il a 
travail//, il travaiOe, U travaillera pour reussir (in order to 
succeed). Afin de may here be substituted for pour. In 
the locution quand il Jut pour partir (when he was about 
to start 1 ), pour with the infinitive is equivalent to a real 
active future participle (= Lat iturus fuil). 

When expressing oause pour is at present only used 
with a perfect infinitive. // est puni pour avoir d&ob/i 
(he is punished for having disobeyed). Down to the 17th 
century it could be followed in this sense by the present 
infinitive: Ne mfyriseu point un homme pour avoir des 
parents que la fortune ria pas beaucoup favorisis (despise not 
a man for having parents whom fortune has not greatly 
favoured) (Malh. ii. 77). Lfautres vont d la charge pour 
ttoser demeurer dans leurspostes (others go to the charge for 
not daring to stay at their posts) (La Rochef. L 116, note). 
Un homme (f esprit, et qui est ni fier, ne perd rien de sa fieri/ 
etdesa roideur pour se trouver pauvre (a man of intelligence 
who is born proud loses nothing of his pride and stiffness for 
happening to be poor) (La Bruy. i. 230). 

In Old French, pour followed by the infinitive had also 
the sense of dat-it, dussent-ils (= should he, they). 

Jm pot morir h* voe *n faldrat nuts. (Rol. I 1048.) 
(Now even to [should they] die, none shall fell you.) 

Kn+ Infinitive. — En is now only used before the gerund : 
en parlant. We find, however, some examples of en before 
the infinitive in the Old language : en guarder Us tues 
paroles (Mod. F. en gardant tes paroles) (by observing thy 
words) (Psaut. d'Ozf., 118). 

Other prepositions + infinitive. — The prepositions sans, 
entre, jusqu'd (the latter containing the preposition d), are 
also used before the infinitive; they call for no special 
comment 

* [Whin hi mm for $UtrHng is current in the same sense in Irish English, 
and has not the aseaning of 'In favour of that the form possesses in 
standard English. CC p. 705.] 
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Section III.— T/te Tenses. 

451. Tenses of the verb.— 453. Tenses of the indicative.— 452 a. The 
conditional. — 458. Tenses of the imperative. — 454. Tenses of the 
subjunctive.— 455. Tenses of the infinitive.— 456. Participles.— 
457. Active participle.— 458. Passive participle. 

451. Tenses of the verb. — The tenses are divided 
according to their form into two corresponding series: 
simple tenses and compound tenses : 

Simple Tenses. k Compound Tenses. 



Indicative Mood. 

Pres. J* chant*. Perfect fai chant*. Jg suis tombs. 

ImpC Jt diantais, ist Plupf. favais chant*, fkais tombL 

Prefc Jtchantai and. Plupf. f*us chant*. J t fas tomb*. 

Fut J* chantnai. FutPcrC fours* (hsnti. Jt serai tomb*. 

Conditional Mood 1 . 
Pres. Jt chanUnus, Past faurais chant*. Jt strut* tomb*. 

Imperative Mood. 

Pres. Chant*. Perf. At* chantc\ Sots tomb*. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres. Qntjt dtants. Perf. Qu* fai* chant*. Qu* j* sots tomb*'. 

Impfc Qutjt chtmtasst. ist PlupC QutfsHss* chant*. Qntjtfusst tomb*. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Pres. Ouwttr. Pert Avoir chant*: Ain tombs. 

Participles. 

Pres. Chantant. Pert Ayant chant*. £,tant tomb*. 

It will be seen that certain verbs are construed in their 
compound tenses with the auxiliary Ore ; these are all in* 
transitive verbs 1 . At the present time the use of one or 
other auxiliary is almost settled 1 . A certain number of 

1 The question as to whether the Conditional belongs to a distinct 
mood is discussed in § 45a a. 

* See, with regard to the compound' tenses of the different kinds 
of pronominal verbs, f f 4*6, 407. 

•C£|4a3. 
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intransitive verbs are construed only with the auxiliary 
avoir, a certain number only with itre ; others with both 
auxiliaries : with avoir to denote the action, with itre to 
denote the state. Custom has not always been so fixed. 
In Old and Middle French it was freer, and most of the 
intransitive verbs could be construed with either auxiliary, 
according to the thought to be expressed. There, also, 
avoir was generally used to denote the action and itre to 
denote the state : 

fai att€ and Je suis alle ; 
fai tombi and Je suis tombi ; 
fai sorti and Je suis sorti. 

As late as the 17th century the choice was freer than 
now ; but from that period we find the grammarians limit- 
ing this freedom and enunciating the principles which 
were destined soon to triumph. The people, however, con* 
tinue to say as in Old French : fai tomb4 9 faimont£. 

We shall now consider the function and signification of 
the different tenses. 

452. Tenses of the indicative. — In the indicative 
mood, the action presented is accomplished in the present, . 
in the past, or in the future. 

I. Present.— (1) The present tense expresses the action 
as being performed at the moment of speaking : Le void 
qui vient (here he comes). Vous derives (you write). 

By extension the present may serve to express the past 
if one wishes to render the action more vivid ; the narrator, 
reverting in spirit to the past, seems to be present at the 
action, and to describe what he remembers just as if it 
were happening before his eyes ; this is called the historical 
present: Oh oherohe Void . ..; on va d sa chambre ; on 
hearty on enfonoe la porte; on le trouve nqyi dans son 
sang; on oourt d Monsieur le Prince qui Jut au discspoir 
(they seek Void. . . duty go to his chamber; tltey knock, they 
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break in the door; they find him drowned in his blood; they 
run to Monsieur le Prince who was in despair) (S€v. ii. 189). 

Old and Middle French went further : they freely mixed 
up present and past tenses in the same sentence : Et main* 
tenant traient a la terre ferme . . . */pristrent portdeuaniun 
palais (and now they draw to dry land . . . and took harbour 
before a palace) (Villeh. 134). Si sacque son espee . . . 
a deux mains et tranoha le Cervelat en deux pUces (he draws 
his two-handed sword, and oleft the Sausage in two) (Rabel. 
ii. 414). Some examples of this licence may still be found 
in the 17th century : Mes pires ne rlpondent rien, et sur 
cela mon disciple de M. le Moine arriva (the fathers answer 
nothing, and thereupon my disciple of M. le Moine arrived) 
(Pasc, Prov. 10). In the present language this mixture of 
tenses is hardly to be found, save (a) with the declaratory 
verbs dit-il, fail-il, ajoute-Uil, &c, interpolated in a direct 
narration ; (b) with such locutions as peut-itre, naguere, 
voUd, which contain a present tense of which the signi- 
fication has become effaced in course of time ; or (c) in the 
verbal expressions qu'est-ce que, Jest que, qui sait, n'est-ce 
pas, Wimporte, and also dest in : (test lui qui a fait cela. 

(2) The present is also used to express (a) a general 
truth: Uhomme propose et Dieu dispose, or (b) an habitual 
action or state : Je lis tons les jours une heure (I read an 
hour every day), lis se rencontrirent pris de la ville qu'on 
appelle Cisarie (they met near the town which they call Cae* 
sarea). However, we find some uncertainty in Old French 
when the proposition preceding is, as in the last example, 
in a past tense. The following sentence contains a curious 
mixture of tenses : Apris chevauchiereni a une cite que on 
apele Corone 9 qui sor mer estoit (after, they rode to a city 
which is called Corona, which was on the sea) (Villeh. 330). 

(3) The present may express (as in English) a future 
which is, or is considered, as very near : Je vous suis & 
Finstant (I am with you directly). Monfrirewxt la semaine 
prochaine. 
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[(4) Finally, the present is used to express the duration 
of the action into the present from a specified time : II y a 
deux ans qtiU est veuf; je ^attends depuis neuf hearts (he 
has been two years a widower; I have been waiting /or him 
since nine o'clock). Compare the corresponding use of the 
imperfect (p. 753).] 

II. Past.— The past is expressed by several tenses, 
because the past action may be considered at different 
moments of duration, either by itself, or in relation to some 
other action which is either anterior or posterior to this 
past action. Latin had three tenses, imperfect, aorist (or 
perfect), and pluperfect, to render the relations of the past. 
French has preserved these three tenses 1 and has added 
to them a perfect, a and pluperfect, and a conditional (see 
Book II, §§315-318). 

(1) Imperfect — The imperfect expresses an action taking 
place at the same time as some other past action : U 
jouait pendatU que ydciivais {he was playing while I was 
writing). The second action may be understood : C6tait 
par une belle journte de printemps. 

By a natural extension it is also used in narration to 
express a frequent or habitual action : // faisait une pro* 
menade tons les matins (he took a walk every morning). 

These two uses of the imperfect no doubt existed from the 
earliest times of the language: SamediseeUAt; nousteisme* 
la premiere procession (it was Saturday ; we made the first 
procession) (Join v. 139). 

Oh est Ohms € U aunt Btrt ngk r s, 

Ivi et Ivories qm /areie Umt thieraf (RoL L 0495.) 

(Where is Otho, and Count Berenger, 

Ivo, and Ivorie, whom I held ao dear 1) 

But down to the 15th century we far oftener find the 
preterite than the imperfect, in both cases, and especially 

1 The French ttt pluperfect corresponds in sense though not in form to 
the Latin pluperfect, a periphrase, at we know, having replaced the simple 
form used in Latin. 
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in reference to an enduring fact : Ensi se partirent del part, 
... et lijorz fa bels et clers {thus they quitted the port, . . . and 
the day was fine and bright) (Villeh. 119). Et par Us 
messaiges envoia li rots . . • une tente . . . qui mout cousta, 
carelle fa toute faite de bone escariate (and by the messengers 
the king sent a tent, which cost much, for it was made all 
of good stuff 1 (Joinv. 134). La premiere enseigne dont U 
la cogneut estoit un livre ancien dont la couverture fbi de 
coleur obscure (the first sign by which he knew it was an 
old book, the binding of which was of dark colour) (Alain 
Chartier, FEsp. 282). In very old French, instead of the 
imperfect or the preterite, the simple pluperfect (since 
lost\ corresponding in form with the Latin pluperfect, 
was used: 

■ Bit arret eon, beUuour annua. (EtdaL L a.) 
E1U colpcs moh arret, poro no* coist. (id. L ao.) 

The Modern French equivalents are : Elle avait un beau 
corps, une dme plus belle. — Elle n'avalt pas de f antes, pour 
cela elle ne brOla pas(Fairhad she body and a fairer soul.— She 
had no faults; therefore she did not burn). Yet avret is the 
equivalent of the Latin pluperfect habuerat and signifies 
etymologically * avait eu * (had had). 

[The imperfect may also denote an action in the past, 
extending from or during a specified time up to the time 
spoken of : U etait Id depuis midi, depuis six mois (he had 
been there since noon, for six months). In such cases it 
corresponds with the English pluperfect (See corre- 
sponding use of the present, p. 752.)] 

Lastly, we note another construction of the imperfect, 
peculiar to the language of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
In Classical Latin the present and past conditional were 
rendered by the imperfect and perfect indicative with verbs 
of obligation or possibility : Pompeius erat deUgendus 
(Pompey should have been chosen). Deleri exercitus potuit 

1 [Not necessarily scarlet ; it might be white.] * 
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(the army might have been destroyed). The imperfect has 
the function of a conditional in : il felloit s'enque'rir qui est 
mieux sfavant, turn qui est plus sfavant (we aught to inquire 
who is the better teamed, not who is the more learned) (Mont 
L 24, p. 73). Le cardinal Mazarin ne devoit jamais Faban* 
dontter (Cardinal Masarin ought never to have abandoned 
him) (Rac. v. 88). Afaint 1 est un mot qu'on ne devoit 
jamais abandonner ('mamt 9 is a word which ought never 
to have been given up) (La Bruy. it ao6)\ 

For the use of the imperfect after si, with the function of 
a conditional, see below, p. 760. 

(2) Preterite and Perfect.— The preterite expresses the 
past absolutely; it presents the action as beginning; going 
on, and ending at a moment in the past, without any re- 
ference to the present time : /6erivia hier matin (I wrote 
yesterday morning). The perfect, on the contrary, expresses 
a past action in its relation to the present moment, and 
one whose consequences are going on at the moment of 
speaking : /ai flni,/ai mangl (I have eaten), that is, 4 1 am 
— at present — in the state of a person who has eaten/ 

Such is the theory of these two tenses. In practice it 
is far from being carried out in the present language. In 
fact, when the perfect is followed by a direct object its 
signification is weakened, and it indicates a past absolute : 
J'ai mang6 mon pain (I ate my bread). Moreover, in easy 
style and conversation, when it is not followed by an 
object it takes the place of the preterite, the latter having 
now only a literary use, which it is destined soon to lose 
altogether. 

As a matter of fact the distinction between these two 
tenses was not a sharply established one even in. the Old 

1 [The word mmiut, though condemned by the Academy, has returned 
into nee since La Bray ere ; see note in the edition quoted.] 

1 We ebo find the present used ss n conditional : U est m dtunrquoH 
ihenhet MM? fin tntx Anti$f9$ (jit wonU bt dt$tfwbtt to e$tk eotm hunt to 
writttn ftrnm d ing i [«• km]) (La Bray. ii. 185). ^. 
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language 1 . Thus we see, on the one hand, the preterite 
used instead of the perfect in : Si revenrons a Henri . . . 
qui a sojorn6 a Panphyle trosque a T entree de I'iver. Et 
lor prist conseU (We shall return to Henri who stayed 
in Pamphylia until the beginning of winter. And he took 
counsel) (Villeh. 402); on the other hand we find the 
preterite constantly replacing the perfect : Si Lodhuvigs 
sagrament, que son Jradre Karlojurat*, conservat (if Louis 
keeps the oath, which he swore [i. e. has sworn] to his brother 
Charles) (Oaths of Strasb.). Sachiez nos ne venimea mie 
por vos mat faire, ainz venimea por vos garder (know 
that we came [i.e. have come] not to harm you, but we 
came [i.e. have come] to guard you) (Villeh. 146). This 
latter substitution was much more frequent than the former. 
The preterite was thus used not only to represent the past 
absolute, but also to denote a past in relation with the 
present This confusion continued in Middle French. It 
was only from the 16th century that it was attempted to 
regulate the proper respective uses of these tenses. Taking 

* In the epic style in particular, the preterite and perfect were used 
indifferently, especially when the past was preceded by a present tense : 

OUviers monttt disourt un pui halfor, 

Guardit sour desir* par mi un vol nbos, 

Si veit vtnir ctU gent paienor 

Sm apelat Rollout eon compaignon. (RoL 1. 1017.) 

(Oliver mounts upon a higher knoll, 

Looks on his right through a grassy valley, 

He sees this host of pagans coming, 

Then called Roland his companion.) 

Lor ohvt apnstott, wVont plus demoTl ; 

Cong* dtnurndtnt, «t chnmus sont montf. 

(Aym. di Afrri. 1. 1564.) 
(They make ready their journey, and stayed there no more ; 
They ask leave, and mounted their horses.) 

II gardi 0*0*/, vit mm **ptf forbi, 
II s'abaissa, mmmUuaut fa saUi. (Gin «V Vmue, 95.) 
(He looks in front, and saw a furbished pike, 
He stooped, now he has seised it.) 
1 [Jurat mjurmvt (Lat Juravit).] 
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the view that the perfect (pass/ indefini) represented a past 
action indefinitely, and that the preterite (pass/ difini) 
represented an action which had taken place during 
a period not only past, but anterior to a certain moment, 
the grammarians created an imaginary 4 rule of twenty- 
four hours 9 (rigle de vingUquatre heures) ; there had to 
elapse the interval of at least one night between the moment 
of speaking and the past action to give the right of using 
the preterite. This was an artificial rule ; and it has not 
prevented this tense, which was so extensively and 
generally used in Old French, from daily losing ground, 
and even disappearing from the spoken language. 

(3) 1st and and Pluperfects. — The first pluperfect ex- 
presses an action which is completely past in relation to 
another which is also past : // avait dln6 quand je suis venu 
(he had dined when I came). If, on the contrary, the action 
is considered as only just finished in relation to another 
past action, the and pluperfect is used : Quand i'eua din6, 
je partis (as soon as I had dined, I went away). This some- 
what subtle distinction was also almost unknown until the 
13th century ; the special function of the and pluperfect was 
not yet fully established, and it was constantly used instead 
of the 1st pluperfect : 

Li m$ ManUiu oat moh con**ill finet, 
Sm mpdmi Omnm 4* Balugntt. {Rot* L tie,) 
(King Marcfllus had finished his council. 
Then he called Clare of Balesguet) 

We not infrequently see one or other of these tenses 
used also instead of the preterite or even the imperfect 
The use of the and pluperfect for the preterite was espe- 
cially frequent in the Middle Ages : 

Ml oat trail mm <*«M P*fa* t$ mi dmmt. 

(Voy. 4i CkmrUm. I 145.) 
(Hie emperor saw him, and rose to meet him 
And doffed his hat; profound!/ bowed to him.) 
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Onques Wen osat hoen en cest mostier entrer, 

Se ne it commando* o ne U oi rovet. (id. 1. 150.) 

(Never dared man to enter this church 

Unless I commanded or asked him.) 

452 a. The conditional. — A. Function of the conditional 
as a tense. — The conditional present, considered as a 
tense, that is the 'future in the past/ is only used in 
Modern French— (1) in subordinate propositions: Je ne 
savais pas qu'il viendrait hier. II annonfait ce qu'il serait 
un jour. Or (2) in propositions apparently absolute, but 
which are in reality subordinate, the principal one being 
understood: Perrette rivait tout haut: die vendrait son 
/ait, aohdterait des poules, vendrait ses ceufs au marchd, 
&c. (Perrette dreamed aloud: she would sell her milk, buy 
fowls, sell her eggs at the market, &c). 

Deux Compagnons, presses tf argent, 

A lew voisin fourmtr vendirent 

La peau (fun Ours encor vfoant, 
Mais quits tueroient bientdt, du moms a ce quits ekmU. 
Cetoit Is rot des ours, au compte de ess getuu 
Le marchand a sa peau devoii /aire fortune; 
Ette garantiroit des froids Us plus cuisanls : 
On en pourroit fourrer deux robes pluidt qu'uue, 

(La Font L 4*7.) 

(Two comrades, for money being pressed, 

To a furrier close by did sell 

The skin of a bear while still alive, 

But whom they soon would kill, or so they said. 

Their estimate ran 1 he was the king of bears, 

And with his skin the merchant's fortune would be made} 

Twould guard against the bitterest cold. 

Twould line two robes [they said] as soon as [lit, sooner than] 
one.) 

In these examples a principal proposition is under- 
stood: 'Perrette se disait quelle vendrait son lait, Sec. 9 
4 lis disaienti que le marchand devait /aire fortune, qu'elle 
garaniirait . . . et qtton pourrait fourrer • . . &c f Here we 
have to deal with the conditional, not as a mood, but as a 
tense. This may be replaced approximately by a periphrase 
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formed from the imperfect of devoir with the infinitive: 
EUe garantdrait dea froida or Elk devait garantir des 
/raids. Thus compare the preceding line : 

Li nmnhmnd m m ptmu dtroit Ifcira fortmu. 

Whenever the conditional may be replaced by this peri- 
phrase formed by the imperfect of devoir with an infinitive, 
we have to deal with the conditional tense and not the 
mood. 

In its temporal significations the conditional has a com* 
pound tense, faurais diantc, which presents the same 
characteristics. With the simple conditional two actions, 
both past, are presented ; and the second action, expressed 
by the conditional, is in the future with regard to the first : 
Je ne savais pas qitil viendrait. With the compound tense 
three actions are presented : in Je m savais pas qu'il auraii 
finiquand vous viendriez (I did not know he would have finished 
by the tinte you catne\ we can distinguish the actions of 
savoir, of finir, and of venir, all three past The remotest is 
that expressed by savoir, and the other two are in the 
future in relation to it ; but of these the action of finir is 
anterior to that of venir ; it is a pluperfect in relation to 
the action of venir. This is why this action is expressed 
by the tense which is improperly called conditional past 
If we change to the past the phrase : Je sais qu'il aura fini 
quand vous viendre* (I know thai he will have finished when 
you come), we shall have : Je savais qu'il auraii fini quand 
vous viendriez (I knew that he would have finished when you 
came). 

B. Function of the conditional as a mood. — The con* 
ditional expresses not only a past action, which is in the 
future in relation to a more remote action in the past ; it 
also expresses a mode of future action. Take the two 
phrases : II partira demain s 9 U a de F argent (he will go to- 
morrow if he has money). 11 partirait demain s'il avail de 
t argent (he would go to-morrow if he had money). The 
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conditional in the second sentence expresses the same 
idea as the future in the first, but presents the action 
as doubtful. 

Why should this future of doubt be expressed by the 
same tense as the future in the past ; i. e. why should je 
partirais (=» je partir avais, /amis d partir) express this 
future of doubt? It must not be supposed that this latter 
use has arisen from the former. It is derived directly from 
the Latin, which, having neither tense nor mood to express 
the conditional, had to render it by the subjunctive or the 
indicative. Thus of the past tenses of the Latin indicative, 
oantabam (/ was singing), oantavi (/ sang), oantaveram 
(/ had sung), the two first were also used in the same 
sense as the French je chanierais, the last in the sense of 
j'aurais chante\ Consequently the periphrase oantar* 
habebam was equivalent not only to je chanter avais, je 
chanierais, that is f avais d chanter (future in the past), but 
also to j 9 aurais d chanter, je chanierais (conditional mood). 
The sense of the latter construction was rendered obvious 
to the mind by the conditional proposition beginning by si 
that regularly accompanied it: II partiraU s'tf avail de 
V argent. But in many cases the proposition beginning by 
si is replaced either (i) by a principal proposition: Ne vtnen 
pas, U vous frapperaii (which is equivalent to Si vous veniez, 
H vous frapperait) ; A I 9 entendre, an croirait (equivalent to 
s$ on Venkndait, on croirait) ; or (a) even by a complement 
of circumstance : A bout d 9 efforts, U se dicourageraU, &c 
In some cases again (3) the condition is not expressed 
at all : Je voudrais Hre ecouUe (I sltould like to be heard) (si 
je le pouvais being understood). This last construction 
gradually led to the effacement of the conditional idea in 
such phrases as: Qseraisje Vavouer? (dare I own it?) ; 
Nieriez-vouslefait? (would you deny the fact?) ; Ondiraitque 
vous ites ntalade (you seem to be ill), where the form of the 
conditional indicates a simple supposition. Finally it comes 
to denote merely a softened form of affirmation in: Je ne 
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saurais que vous dire (I do not know what to say to you) ; Je 
voudrais dire un mot (I should like to say a word) ; Je vous 
souhaiterais beau temps (I wish you fine weather) ; II se 
pourrait qttU vieni (it is possible that he is coming). 

All these uses are derived from the fundamental function 
of the conditional, that of expressing a past, present, or 
a future action depending on a condition. 

In conditional phrases, according to present usage, the 
verb of the principal proposition is put in the conditional 
and that of the subordinate proposition in the imperfect 
preceded by st : Je partirais sije pouvais. Here we have 
the use of the imperfect already noted (§ 447, V, p. 728) to 
express not a past action, but a present or future conditional 
action: Je partirais aujourdhut si je le pouvais ('raais je 
ne le puis aujourd'hui' being understood). Je partirais 
demain sije le pouvais ('mais je ne le pourrai pas demain' 
understood). 

Herein die Modern language diverges from the Old; 
Old French to express this idea used either: je partisse 
demain sije pusse, or je partirais demain sije pusse, or je 
partirais demain sije pourrais, putting the proposition of 
condition either in the imperfect subjunctive or in the con* 
ditionaL Some traces of this last construction have been 
preserved in the use of the conditional past : Je serais parti 
aujourd'hui sije feusse pu is used side by side with si je 
Favais pu (I should have gone away today if I had been 
able). As late as the 17th century a few writers used the 
conditional as in the Old language, in order to render 
certain special shades of meaning : 

Qu* U strt di ptntr Its plus uents Mnm, 
Ou m cmcht a no* tens Cimmtns* TrimU, 
Si torn tHtmtur, manque d' humility 

N* lui Moroit ojfrir d'mgrmbln vutmmf (Corn. viii. ax.) 
(What avails thee to pierce the depths most concealed 
Where the Trinity immeasurable is hidden from our ken, 
If thine inner sell; through lack of humbleness, 
Can oner it no pleasing sacrifice f) 
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Lui saurait is used and not sait, the better to accentuate 
the uncertainty. The simple phrase would be : Que te serf 
de percer • . . si km dtrte ne sail ... ? 

, . Si fun sang imp vU ta mam seroit trtmpie, 
. Am defend it (oh bras, prtU-moi km *p«. (Rac tii. 344.) 

(If thy hand would be stained by blood too vile, 
Then, failing thine arm, lend roe thy sword.) 

These lines are generally explained as due to an ellipse : 
et si tu crois que ta main seraii trempie ; but as a matter of 
fact there is no ellipse, for here the conditional suffices of 
itself to express the condition with the implication of doubt 
We also find such phrases as : Je meure si je saurois 
vous lire! (may I die if I can read you I). In this last 
case we have a new use of the conditional instead of the 
present indicative to express in a softened form a doubtful 
action : ' Faites ceci.—Je ne puis, je ne safe/ # Faites cea\ — 
Je ne pourrais, je ne saurais.' Now it is this new function 
of the conditional merely to soften expression which was 
transferred by Corneille and Racine into conditional propo- 
sitions introduced by si, as in : Si ta main seroit trempA, 
instead of Si ta main etaiU In such cases, then, the verb 
of the principal proposition must be in the present and not 
in the conditional. 

Thus, to sum up, the verb of a proposition of condition 
depending on a subordinate sentence introduced by si is, 
in general, in the present or the future indicative if the 
verb of the subordinate proposition is in the present : Je 
pars, je partirai, si je puis ; it is in the conditional if the verb 
of the subordinate proposition is in the imperfect: Je 
partirais sije pouvais. In the first case it is also sometimes 
put in the conditional to express a particular shade of 
doubt In the Old language the verb of the subordinate 
proposition was also put in the imperfect subjunctive or 
in the conditional, as well as that of the principal : Je 
partirais si je pourrais. Je partirais si je pusse. Jepariisse 
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sije pusse. This use of the subjunctive will be explained 
below (pp. 764, 765). 

To conclude the theory of the conditional, we have a 
word to say about the conditional past 

Just as the conditional present corresponds to the future, 
so the conditional past corresponds to the future perfect : 
// auraii rcussi, fit avail etudti (he would have succeeded if he 
had studied) ; the 'success' is in the future in relation to 
the 'study/ and both are past Je riaurais jamais fini, si 
je disais tout (I should never have finished if I said [Le. were 
to say] alt) ; the action of 'finishing 9 is here in the future, 
but past in relation to that of 'saying, 9 which is also in the 
future. 

The conditional past may be replaced, as we have seen, 
by the pluperfect subjunctive when it refers to a past 
action : // eOt rtfussi s 9 il avait Audit. Finally, by a singular 
extension the conditional past comes to express a kind 
of negative future conditioned by an action which did not 
take place : Si on avait votdu, il s'en serait all6 (if they 
had wished he would have gone away). 

We will now conclude the indicative mood (§ 452). 

III. Future. — The expression of the future is not 
subject to the same restrictions as the past For the 
future is the unknown, whilst the various moments of 
the past are preserved in the memory. 

The simple future expresses the action in a time that is 
to come : /'torirai dcmam. The relation of two future 
actions, when the first mentioned is subsequent to the 
second, is expressed after a fashion by a periphrase: J*aurai 
4 6crire quand il viendra 1 . When it is concurrent with 
the second, both are expressed by the simple future: 
J*6orirai quand il viendra. So there is no special tense for 
the future corresponding to the imperfect for the past*. 

1 [Or by using the future for the subsequent, and the future perfect for 
the anterior, action : J'eexirai qtmttd il arm v*mu.] 
1 [Owing to the fecal!/ of using the present in English with a future 
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If the first action is anterior to the second, the first is 
expressed by the future perfect, the second by the future 
(futur anUrieur) : J'aurai 6erit quand U vitudra. 

Thus, to render these various relations of time between 
two future actions, French has only created a special form 
for a future action anterior to another future action. Some- 
times one of the two actions is understood : J'aurai peu 
suivi {quand il parlait understood) ; Vous aurez aublie voire 
argent (quand vous ites parti understood *). But often the 
ellipsis of the second proposition is so complete that the 
future perfect, like the conditional, comes to denote nothing 
more than a softened affirmation. 

453. Tenses or the imperative.— The theory of the 
tenses of this mood is inseparable from the theory of 
the mood itself; we refer, therefore, to its treatment above 
(5 44i). 

464. Tenses or the subjunctive. — The subjunctive 
has four tenses : the present and the perfect on the one 
hand, the imperfect and pluperfect on the other. 

The tenses of the subjunctive correspond both to tenses 
of the indicative and of the conditional. They correspond 
to present and past tenses of the indicative after certain 
verbs: these require the verb in the subordinate proposition 
to be put in the subjunctive rather than the indicative, 
either in order to convey certain shades of meaning; or 
owing to the survival of grammatical usages prevalent at 
various periods in the history of the language. We have 
already noticed this correspondence of the present, im- 
perfect, perfect, and pluperfect indicative with the tenses 
of the subjunctive (§ 445). 

signification after whin, bsfon, after, &c, we can readily express the 
different tenses required : / will writ* when he tomes ; / shall be writing 
when hi come* ; / shall haw written when he conn*.] 

1 [The closest translation of this future is : / must havs been inattentive, 
You must have forgotten your mousy, ] 
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On the other hand, the subjunctive being the mood of . 
possibility, and hence implying an idea of futurity, we 
cannot be surprised to find a correspondence between its 
tenses and those of the future and conditional To the 
following sentences, containing savoir in the principal 
sentence : 

Nous ne savons tfil viendra, 
„ „ „ sera venu, 

Nous ne savions Jtt viendrait, . 
„ „ „ strait venu, 

correspond the sentences containing douier in the principal 
sentence: 

Nous doulous qu'il vienne, 

„ „ „ soitvenu, 
Nous doutions q%fi vint, 

„ „ „ fatvenu. 

And in these the following tenses correspond : 

Subordinate Sentence. Principal Sentence, 

present subjunctive future indicative 

perfect subjunctive future perfect indicative 

imperfect subjunctive present conditional 

pluperfect subjunctive past conditional 

In this correspondence of tenses we note the agreement 
of the imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive with the 
present and the past conditional, a strange fact that needs 
explanation. 

We have seen (Book II, § ai6) that the imperfect of the 
Latin subjunctive oantarem (used also as conditional). was 
lost in the popular language, and was replaced by the plu- 
perfect subjunctive oantaasem (used also as a conditional 
past). Through this disappearance of oantarem the French 
ckanlasse came from the first to possess four significations, 
two corresponding to the Classical Latin oantassem (feusse 
chanU and faurais chant* \ and two due to an extension 
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of its functions (que je chantasse,je chanterais). These four 
significations were preserved in the Old language ; the two 
former do not exist in Modern French, which would no 
longer say : 

Si jo /'sotisso la jus sos U dtgrtt. (Alex. 98.) 
(If I had known thee there below the step.) 
Sim oreisaes, venus i fust mis sirs, 

Cisti bataitts oflunmi (eussions) fiuti s prist. (RoL i. 1708.) 
(If you had believed me, my lord had come here, 
This battle we should have fought and won.) 

Se Diex ne amaat ceste ost, elle ne peust mie tenir ensemble 
(if God had not loved this army it could not have held together) 
(Villeh. 104). Et Ufirent dire que se ne fust por P honour 
du rqy, que ils les feissent noier(and they sent him word that 
had it not been for the honour of the king they would have had 
them drowned) (Joinv. 455). This usage survives in the 
17th century with the verb devoir only : 

Mais puisqus son dedain, an Utu is Is guirir, 

Ranims ion amour qu'U dut /airs mourir 9 

Scrs-toi di mon pouvoir ... (Com. i. 904.) 

(But since his disdain, instead of curing it, 
Revives thy love, that it should have killed, 
Make use of my power.) 

Otherwise it was seldom used from the 14th century, 
and was totally lost in the 17th century. The imperfect 
subjunctive used as a conditional past and as a plu- 
perfect subjunctive was replaced by the periphrases 
created in the G alio Roman period : j'eusse chanty faurats 
chante. 

There remain to be considered the two significations 
that GalloRomanic gave by extension to oantassem as 
a substitute for the lost oantarem. 

Je chantasse in both Old and Middle French was the 
current expression both for the imperfect subjunctive and 
the conditional present We need not quote examples of 
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this form for the imperfect subjunctive, as it is still in use. 
We quote examples in which it is used for the conditional 
present: 

SV/Waf kimU kirn vsssmblas* bmvm. {Hoi. U 3764.) 
(Had he been loyal, true noble would he seem.) 

Sije le sosusse, je ne le domaadaass pas (did I know it 
I should not ask if) (Cent Nouv. i. 258). // est pen d'hommes 
?ki osassent mettre en fridence (there are few men who would 
dare to display) (Mont i. 56). Je ne crois pas pourtant qu'il 
tbtpermis de Ncrire ainsi (I do not, however, think that it 
would be permitted to write it so) (Vaugelas, it 171). This 
use has, however, now become archaic. 

In independent propositions this imperfect is now pre- 
served in two cases: 

(1) When the nominative of the verb follows, this inver- 
sion replacing an ordinary conditional phrase : 

Oo&ttt-il tout U omng otfHUbu m/rnit rtpanJrt, 
2>uss6»je mprn dix m*$ voir mom palm* $n cmdrt, 
J$ m bmimnct point. (Rac it 54.) 

(Did it cost all the Mood that Helen caused to flow, 
Should I after ten years see my palace in ashes, 
I do not hesitate.) 

(2) In the pluperfect subjunctive with the function of 
a conditional past : /eusse aim* forfaurais aim/. 

[The imperfect subjunctive has fallen into almost com- 
plete abeyance in standard conversational usage, and is 
generally replaced by the present subjunctive where another 
construction cannot be employed In literary French it is 
used as sparingly as possible, especially in the 1st and 2nd 
persons. See § 447, V, at end 1 .] 

45& Tenses of the infinitive. — The infinitive has 

»"[... n serait intdressaat d'etablir que le pass* deftni et I'tapariait 
da subjoactlf ont disparu de la league francaise (A. Dannesteter, D* Im 
Criatim AdmibtoMoHNoMvmH*m\mkLmig^ 1377).] 
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two tenses, the present and the perfect The present may 
fulfil the function of a present, imperfect, or future indicative, 
or of a present conditional, according to the sense of the 
principal verb. The infinitive in : 

ilcroitvoir is equivalent to qu'ilvoit; 

qu'ilvoyait; 
qttilviendra; 
qu'il viendraiL 

The perfect infinitive may fulfil the function of a perfect 
or pluperfect indicative, of a future perfect, or a conditional 
past, according to the tense of the principal verb. The 
infinitive in : 

il croil avoir vu is equivalent to qytil a vu ; 

„ qu'il avait vu ; 
„ qu'il sera venu ; 
„ qu'il strait venu. 

466. Participles.— There are two participles, the active 
(so-called present) participle and the passive (or past) 
participle. 

The active participle may be present: chanlant; or 
past : ayant chanU. The passive participle is in the past, 
chant/, unless it expresses an action which lasts or con- 
tinues. It may become an adjective when, expressing 
a momentary action, it drops the notion of time and so 
comes to express the result of the action (e.g. desfleurs 
f Antes as faded /lowers), 

457. Active participle.— The active past participle 
being composed of a present participle and a passive 
participle, ayant chant/, it comes of course under the 
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treatment of the present participle. Only the present 
form ckaniant need here be considered. 

With this form, corresponding with the Latin cantan- 
tem, was confused the Latin gerund oantandi, oantando, 
oantandmn. The gerund was indeclinable in the oldest 
French ; the present participle, on the contrary, was declin- 
able from the origin of the language, whether express* 
ing an action or a state ; the history of the declinability 
of the form in -an/ is neither more nor less than the 
history of the struggle of the present participle with the 
gerund. 

I. Qerund.— (i) It is to the gerund that we must refer 
the construction, now so common, of m with the verbal 
form in -an/, either alone or followed by an object: en 
merchant, en lisant un livre. 

Down to the 17th century we find in this sense the 
gerund alone much oftener than the prepositional gerund : 

Ast* est mUU qui morions ooxnbatant. (Rol. L 1475.) 
(TU better far we should whilst fighting die.) 

Si com lisant trovons (while reading we find) was a current 
expression in Old French. 

Et Us peupUs, roy ant or fu'&s sfmuroimt pu avtrt, 



(And the people [through] seeing what they could not have believed, 
Recognised his glory.) 

CnUjUMr un trim* ckmt, implorant sm cUmtnc*. (La Font iii. 914.) 
(Thought to move an old cat [by] entreating his mercy.) 

Compare the consecrated locutions : donnant donnant (give 
emd lake), g/n&alemenl parlant, chemin faisant. 

So, toot After the verbs of motion, oiler tnd veniri il 
ten va ckantant (f 431) side by side with le mal va en 
munHenianL 

When the gerund has a direct object the latter follows ; 
this was not the case in very old French, which placed 



RtCOMHMMHt SM glottft. 



(Corn. ix. 115.) 
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the gerund after its direct object, whence the locution 
chemm faisant. 

In Old French the gerund might be preceded, not only 
by the preposition en, but by any other preposition: 
4 jok faisant, de la teste perdani, par pais faisant, parmi 
droit faisant, pour mart menafant^ dec. We have only, 
preserved some remains of these constructions: & son 
corps defendant (against his wH\ (A) argent comptant {for 
ready money, cash down). 

Moreover, the gerund, being considered as a veritable 
substantive, could be preceded by a determinant, either 
article, adjective, or pronoun, demonstrative, or possessive. 
Hence we still find in Modern French : en son xrivant (in 
Mis lifetime), sur son siant (sitting up), d mon esdent (to 
my knowledge), d bon escient (knowingly). 

(2) Side by side with the prepositional gerund we find 
the simple gerund (i) as the object of a verb : faire sent* 
blattt (to make a show), a locution which may be traced 
back to the earliest times of the language, and was in 
constant use Qikefaire entcndant[=to make it understood], 
which has been lost); or (ii) as the attribute of a sub- 
stantive expressed or understood, and forming with this 
an absolute proposition : 

Uarbrt tombani, Us stront dtvorh. (La Font i. aaa) 
(On the tree falling they will be devoured.) 

[Vous understood] itant stir que vous aves raison, vous 
gagnerez voire cause (being sure that you are in the right, you 
will win your case). The case where the substantive is under- 
stood is rare in the present language. It was not so as 
late as the 27th century: Elk nefaisoit autre chose Jour et 
nuit que lever les mains au del, ne lui restart plus aucune 
espfrance de secours de la part des homntes (she did nothing 
day and night but raise her hands to heaven, [there] remaining 
to her no longer any hope of help from men) (Rac. iv. 466). 
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Apris une grand* sicheresse venant d pleuvoir . . . il Jen 
prend au del ([it] coming an to rain after a great drought 
...he takes heaven to task) (La Bruy. i. 67). 

II. Present partioiple.— (1) Side by side with the 
gerund was the present participle, always declinable ; but 
this participle, in conformity with its etymology (the Latin 
present participles in -ans, -ens, having no distinction of 
form for masculine and feminine), was not at first declined 
for gender, whether it denoted the action or the state: 
chantant was masculine and feminine singular : chantanz 
was masculine and feminine plural. In Old French we 
have: une wire aimant son enfant. Des mires aimans 
leur enfant. However, as early as the iath century the 
feminine form begins to appear : Les femmes . . . vindrent 
encuntre le reiSaal • . • oarolantes e juantes e ohantantes 
que SatiJ out ocis mil, e David dis milie (the women came to 
meet Saul, rejoicing and playing, and singing that Saul had 
slain a thousand and David ten thousand) (Quat. Liu. Rots, 
70). Similarly, in the 16th century : Ces filles de Scidase, 
plorantes d Ventour de leurs sepultures et mandissantes les 
Lacidemoniens (these daughters of Scedasus weeping around 
their graves, and cursing the Lacedaemonians) (Amyot, PeJop. 
168). We may, however, add that the agreement in gender 
was much more rare than the agreement in number. It is 
oftener met with in the poets than in prose writers, and Pals* 
grave asserts, also in the 16th century, that the present parti* 
ciple could not have a feminine in prose. In the 17th cen- 
tury there is the same uncertainty. If Madame de Slvigng 
writes : Je vous trouve si pleine de reflexions, si stoKcienne, 
si mlprisante les choses de ce monde (I find you so full 
of reflections, such a stoic, so looking down on the things of 
this world), Vaugelas would have one write : Ces femmes 
tmrana de la lintonade (ii. 154), and rules that the feminine 
should be used for the participles of intransitive verbs 
only. 
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However, alongside this struggle between the two forms 
of the declinable present participle, the gerund in its turn 
was exercising its influence and gradually extending its 
domain. Already in the Old language the participle of an 
intransitive verb, when denoting the action, was generally 
replaced by the gerund, that is, the indeclinable form. 
Moreover, the gerund expressed only the action, whilst 
the present participle expressed either the action or the 
state. It was then by a natural impulse that the language 
was driven to the absorption by the gerund of the present 
participle expressing the action. This absorption was 
facilitated by the preservation of the archaic form of the 
present participle, which, when not declined in gender, was 
usually undistinguishable in pronunciation from the gerund. 
However, it was only in 1679 that the Academy made the 
rule that (1) the form in -ant should remain undeclined 
when denoting an action: un homme, une femme, des 
hommes, des ftmtnes errant dans les bois (a man, &c, 
wandering in the woods); and that (2) it should agree 
both in gender and number when denoting a state : J 9 ai 
vu une tribu errante de Bohintiens (/ have seen a wan- 
dering tribe of gipsies). Thus the former distinction of 
the present participle and the gerund was suppressed and 
replaced by the present distinction between (1) the in* 
declinable present participle and (2) the declinable verbal 
adjective. 

Most of the authors of the 17th century, writing 
before the promulgation of this decree, made the present 
participle agree in number, whether the verb were transi- 
tive, intransitive, or reflexive, and whether the active 
participle were present or past : [/*] quidevois . . . choisir 
des sufets plus rtpondants au goat de mon auditoire (I who 
ought to have chosen subjects answering better to the taste of 
my audience) (Corn. iv. 279). 

• • • Z#» cmnons quittanU Itura ua*g*$ Jkivuchts. (id. x. 106.) 
(The cannon, deserting their cruel use.) 
3 D a 
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Et phi* lorn, in lapuns, fun tautn a'agaoants, 
Fmni mboyer let ckiens et jurtr In pmumnte. 

(Boileau, Sai. vi. I $7.) 

(And further on, lackeys, teasing one another, 
Make the dogs bark and passers-by swear.) 

Lm moeU se ranimante m 1m votx ftliut. (Rac iii* 613.) 
(The dead, reviving at Elisha's voice.) 

Le lot} nprit: ' Que me fauirmJ-il faint— 
—Pnsque rien, iit le ckim : dower lm chmsse mux gm§ 
Portanta batons et mendianta.' (La Font i. 70.) 

(The wolf returned: 'What shall I have to do! 9 
•Scarce anything/ said the dog; 4 to give chase to folk 
Carrying sticks and begging.*) 

V autre extrctniU est cdle oU arrwent les grandes dines qui 
ayants parcouru tout ce que les hommes peuvent sf avoir, 
trouvent qu'ils ne sfavent rien (the oilier extremity is that 
wliich lofty souls come to, who, having traversed all that men 
can know, find that they know nothing) (Pasc., Pens, u 126). 

Even in the 18th century the rule was far from being 
unanimously accepted. Hence the contradictory examples 
utilized by the grammarians of the period to establish 
their rules of impossible subtlety. Hence also the traces 
in the present language of the former declinability, either 
in number: les allants et venants, les ayants droit, les 
tenants et aboutissants, Ac; or in gender: Toute affaire 
oessante, Un tendante <*..., maison appartenante d telou 
lei [mostly in legal phraseology]. 

(2) Among the participles classified in the category of 
verbal adjectives some deserve particular note : 

(a) In persomte bien portante, d jour ouvrant, d partes 
fsrmanteo, &c, the participle is really derived from a pro- 
nominal reflexive verb (se porter, s'ouvrir, se fermer, 

(b) In couleur voyante (staring colour), e'cole' payante 
(paying school), chemm roulant (road fit for wheeled traffic, 
rue passante (busy street), stance tenants , caff chantant, 
the participle present is, in the mind, the predicate, not 
of the preceding substantive, but of a substantive that is 
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understood: f a colour that you must see, a school where 
you pay, a road where vehicles roll, a street where people 
pass, 9 Ac. 

458. Passive participle. — I. The partioiple used 
without an auxiliary. In this construction the participle 
is declined as an adjective. We must, however, except 
the participles approuvi, atiendu, ci-inclus, d-joint, except 
non compris, 6te 9 pass/, suppose, vu, which, when they 
precede the substantive, do not change in gender or 
number (Jc vous envoi* d-joint deux lettres). Hormis 
(formerly hors mis) has even become a preposition. 
These exceptions were only introduced gradually; they 
did not all exist even in the 17th century. However, 
there existed the tendency to make the proposed parti- 
ciple into a neuter adjective for a reason that we shall 
elucidate immediately in discussing the construction of the 
participle with the auxiliary tire. 

II. The partioiple oonjugated with the auxiliary tire. 
— When used with the auxiliary Ore, the participle is de- 
clined, whether it belongs (1) to the passive of a transi- 
tive : Ces marchandises ont tie' vendues ; or (2) to the past 
of an intransitive : Elles soni tomb&s. 

In the Old language the participle construed with Ore, 
when placed before the substantive, might often not agree 
with it : 

Car des dames est ayanu 
Vetventure [feminine] dmt U tats /*. 

(Marie de Fr., EUduc, L 05.) 

(For to ladies happened 

The adventure which the lay was about) 

This irregularity may be explained by the substantive' 
coming after ; as its exact form and hence its gender has not 
yet been revealed to the person speaking, the participle is 
not declined. We shall see a similar fact explained by the 
same cause in discussing the number of the verb (§459^ VI, 
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P- 785) ; And the indeclinability of the above-mentioned 
participles, approuvt, attendu, Ac, placed before the sub- 
stantive, is accounted for in the same way. 

III. The participle conjugated with the auxiliary 
avoir. — When the past participle is conjugated with the 
auxiliary avoir, it is subject in the Modern language to 
rules which grammarians have vied with one another in 
complicating. In the oldest French the participle does 
not coalesce with the auxiliary; it is quite distinct from 
it, has preserved its passive value, and consequently is 
usually treated as an adjective, and agrees with its object, 
whatever its place may be : 

Tot est mudes, perdude tU sm color. {Alex, x.) 
(He is ail changed, hath lost his colour [ie. turned pale].) 

It was only from the 12th century that the participle 
truly began to blend with the auxiliary, to take an active 
function, and it was the latter which was destined gradually 
to prevail in time over the passive. From then down to 
the 16th century, in consequence of this double function, 
fai Aerite la lettre and fai dorit la lettre ; la Uitre que fat 
terite, la kttre que fai *crit, were used indiscriminately. 
The following passage of Ronsard (ii. 117) shows this 
freedom: 

Mignonm, mllons voir si fa root 

Qui or matin avoit doaoloao 

Sm root de pourprt au total 

A point perdu cette vesprtt 

Let plis de sm robs pourprt* 

Et son feint sm vostrt pmreiL 
(Sweet, let us go see if the rose, 
Which this morning had unfolded 
Her purple robe before the sua, 
Hath not lost this vesper tide 
The folds of her empurpled robe 
And her complexion like to yours.) 

Generally speaking; the only case in which it was the rule 
for the participle to agree was when the object was placed 
between it and the auxiliary: J'aila lettre terite. 
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In fact, if avoir was considered as in itself a verb, the 
participle kept its passive value and was an adjective, and 
therefore was obliged to agree : La lettre que fai 6orite was 
equivalent to 'the letter which I have — there at hand- 
written ' ; J* at la lettre e'criie was equivalent to 1 1 have 
— there— the written letter/ The turn of expression is 
precisely similar to that in the following phrases : EUe a 
Us chevcux longs. II alatite nue. Consequently the Old 
language made no difference between II a sa barbe ras£e 
and II a raste sa barbe. 

If, on the contrary, avoir was considered as a mere 
auxiliary, which, added to the participle, formed a peri- 
phrase having the function of a simple past tense — if j'ai 
tcrit was the simple equivalent of the Latin scrips!— the 
participle did not agree : // a 6orit la lettre. La lettre qvCU 
a 6erit. II a ras6 sa barbe. Each of these apparently 
compound tenses in that case expressed a verbal idea as 
simple as U ecrivil, il rasa. 

Such was the syntax of the past participle conjugated 
with avoir, down to the i6th century. However, when the 
object followed, a natural tendency existed to unite the 
participle with the auxiliary, and consequently to leave it 
undeclined : // a 6orit a son frlre une lettre. After saying 
the words // a ccrit, we do not yet know what will be the 
nature of the object, and consider a tcrit as the equivalent 
of tcrivit. Hence the tendency to leave the participle 
indeclinable when the object follows. 

On the other hand, the participle necessarily agreed in 
expressions with the object preceding, like the one below, 
archaic since the i8th century, but still much used in the 
earlier part of the 17th : 

Amchh etonncment ria Uur gloire flltrla. (Corn. iii. 303.) 
(No sudden fear has tarnished their glory.) 

Here the participle had to agree just like the adjective 
in // a la tite nue. Hence arose a tendency to make the 
participle agree when it was preceded by the object. 
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This twofold tendency was exaggerated by the gram- 
marians of the 17th century, who declared that the participle 
must always be declined when the object precedes* Herein 
they were wrong; for if in the phrase : J'ai la UUre tirite, 
icrite is declined, it is not because lettre precedes the 
participle, but because it separates it from avoir, and conse- 
quently leaves avoir its full verbal value, and gives c'crit 
the function of an adjective. It was then an error to 
apply the same rule to : la leiire que j'ai tirite, where fed 
icrit formed in the 17th century, as it does now, a peri- 
phrase equivalent to a simple tense. At the outside, the 
participle should have been declared declinable when it 
was separated from the verb by several complements of 
circumstance, as in : La lettre que fai sur sa demande et 
apris mQre inflexion Aorite (the letter which I have, at his 
request, and after full reflexion, written). 

Erroneous or no, this rule of making the participle 
agree with the preceding object took root in the majority 
of cases, so that from the second quarter of the 18th 
century it was adopted by writers generally. However, in 
the 17th century it was subject to numerous strange restric- 
tions. Thus the participle did not agree if the subject of 
the verb came after it : 

Lk\ par un kmg rkU d$ ituUs It* mtsins 

Qm durtmi notrt snfancs oni endure* nos pirn. (Corn, lit 999.) 
(There, by a long story of til the woes 
That during our childhood did endure our sires.) 

Ces tritim v &nmmts oit js lis mm mathsur 

Soni Us pnmiers effcts f u'mit produit sti «e/r*r. (id. iii. 166.) 
(This mourning garb, in which I read my misfortune, 
Is the first result his valour hath produced.) 

Quelle raison a eu la nature de me la donner telle? (what 
reason had nature to give it such tome?) (Pasc, Pens. L 43). 
Again, we find the following odd differences of concord : La 
joie que cda nia donnl, but la joie que cet accident m'a 
donnfe; and; Le commerce de cette ville /'a rendu puissanle, 
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but nous nous sommes rendu* puissants. EOe s 9 est trouvd 
gu/rie, but Us se sont trouvta gutris. 

The grammarians of the 18th century tried to bring 
order into this chaos and established rules which, although 
more simple than those of the 17th century, are still not 
free from complexity. 

(1) The participles of transitive verbs agree with the 
object when it precedes : Je Us a* vus. This general rule 
offers particular applications : 

A. Comhien d'erreurs U a oommises. La foule des 
curieux que ce spectacle a rassemblls. Un de mes amis que 
fai visits hier (here un de mes amis =* un ami d moi). 

B. Le peu et efforts qu'ilaULU luia fie utile (here le peu 
d 9 efforts = les quelques efforts). Le peu <t efforts qu 9 U a fSait 
I 9 a empichi de refussir (le peu if efforts = le manque & efforts) 
(see § 459, I, p. 781), 

C. // a cueitli des cerises el en a mangd (and has eaten 
some). Combien Dim en a-t-U exauofel (how many of 
them has God granted!) Autant de maux qu 9 ils en ont 
souflferts (as many evils as they have suffered). II en 
a_mang6 de ces poires. The present tendency of the 
language is to leave the participle undeclined when the 
preceding object is represented by the pronoun en. 

D. La chose est plus sefrieuse que je ne Pavais cru\ The 
same holds for the participles da, pu, su, voulu, which con- 
tain an ellipsis, and really come under Series F. 

E. La lettre que fai oru que vous Aririez (the letter which 
I thought tliatyou would write) \ 

F. The participle is followed by an infinitive.— In the Old 
language the concord was general, and the participles used 

1 [The le w Vaveds cm refers not to la those but to the infinitive locution 
•tre serious* implied. Compare Estill* bonne t Out, je le avis.] 

• [The que here seems, while introducing fed cm, to be felt as the 
object not of fed cm but of vous serines.] 
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in sentences derived from f extends dtanter Paclrice (I hear 
the aciress sing) and fentends chanter la romance (I hear the 
song sung) were treated similarly. Hence we find : 

Em mite vis ii ad faite dcsandrt. (Roi. L 3900.) 
(Half through his face he made it [the sword J descend.) 

Que U rot's out roveis uoiir. {Brut de Munich, 1. 4040.) 
(Whom the king had asked to slay.) 
Qui ma fiammc a nourrii $4 Va faite ainsi cretin, 
(Which has fostered my flame and made it thus grow.) 

In the above line of Desportes, Malherbe (iv. 378) corrected 
faite to fait\ but Maupas, a grammarian of the period, 
maintained that, in speaking of a woman, one could say 
je Pai vu parler or je Pai vue parler indifferently. 
Montesquieu still writes : La simplicity des his les a faites 
souvent miconnaitre (the simplicity of laws has often made 
them misunderstood 1 ). 

In* the simple construction of the Old language: la 
romance que fai entendue dianter, charter was used as the 
equivalent of a passive, itre chanUe : the Modern language 
has lost this simplicity. 

The verb faire in the construction here dealt with has 
been considered as an auxiliary, and its past participle fail 
has become indeclinable in every case : Les edifices qu'il a 
fUt abattre. Les gens qu*il a fait p&ir. Popular French, 
faithful to old tradition, still uses the form : L'efglise qu i! 
a ffeite bdtir. 

For other verbs, the past participle is declined when the 
preceding object is really the object of the participle and 
the subject of the infinitive : La personne que fai entendue 
chanter; it is not declined when the preceding object is, 

1 We may note, however, in the 17th century an opposite practice of 
not declining the participles followed by an infinitive and treating them 
as ordinary participles : Bcaucoup de pocmcs que nous mvons vu riussir 
surnos thiMres (uumy poena which mm haw smm succeed in our theatres) 
(Com. 1 63). 

Les a-4-on vu marcher partui vos euucunsf (Rac. iii. 530.) 
(Have they been seen marching amid your enemies?) 
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according to the new point of view, the object of the in* 
finitive, which is itself the proper object of the participle : 
La romance que j'ai entendu chanter. 

However, usage is uncertain with regard to the participles 
eu and donnc, when they are followed by a prepositional 
infinitive. These are sometimes treated like the other 
participles, sometimes like /ait: La romance qu'on m'a 
donn* or donn6e d chattier, que j'ai eu or aue d chanter. 

(a) Ttte participles of intransitive verbs, with a few except 
tions in the Old language, have always been indeclinable. 
However, some intransitive verbs may, when used figura- 
tively or with a cognate object (§ 424, I, III, IV), become 
transitive : Les en/ants qu it a pleurta. Cette partie de ma 
vie, je ne Fai point vloue. In this category may be included 
the rules concerning cotit<f,pcst, valu, which are not declined 
in their literal sense, but are generally declined when 
used in a figurative sense. 

In Old French some examples may be found of the 
agreement of the participle ctd, as if it were conjugated, as, 
logically, it ought to be, with the auxiliary 6tre : Les plus 
aagez, qui en Espaigne ancient estss (t/ie oldest, who had been 
in Spain) (Jehan de Paris, 113). 

(3) Past participle of pronominal verbs.— V/t saw ({$ 436, 
437) that in the Old language the participle of pronominals 
always agreed with the subject, whether the verb was sub- 
jective or reflexive, even when the pronoun se was in the 
dative (the verb being followed by a direct complement). 
Such was still the rule in the 17th century : 

Nous moms sommcs rendu* torn de prtuves J amour. (Corn. i. 045.) 
(We have exchanged so many proofs of love.) 

Princess*, en qui du del les merveUleux efforts 
Se sotit plus hammer ses plus tares tresors, (id.W. 094.) 
(Princess, in whom the wondrous workings of heaven 
Have delighted to give its rarest treasures life.) 

lis se sont donnas fun et t autre une promesse de manage 
( they gave each oilier a promise of marriage) (Mol. vii, 195), # 
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The rule ought still to be given in this form for subjective 
pronominal verbs, which, as we have demonstrated (§ 426), 
are either intransitives or else transitive* construed like 
true intransitives. The present enunciation of the rule 1 
by a false analysis regards the auxiliary itre in compound 
tenses of pronominal verbs as the equivalent of avoir] if 
this holds good for reflexive pronominals (il s'est frapp6, 
Us se sotti frapp^a), it is in contradiction with the nature 
of subjective pronominals, and grammarians are then un* 
able to explain the agreement in Us se sont apergus (de), 
elk Jest joule (de). As a matter of fact the agreement in 
these verbs arises from the syntax of Old French. 

(4) Participles of impersonal verbs.— In the impersonal 
expression ily a un homme, € un homme' vrz& considered in 
Old French equally as the direct object and as the logical 
subject of the verb. Consequently the participle of an 
impersonal verb might agree or not, according to the light 
in which it was taken. Thus Pasquier (Recherc/tes, vi. 15) 
writes : Quand quelque fautey eust eue (when some mistake 
there had been). But from the 16th century the substantive 
following an impersonal verb has only been treated as its 
subject; we say, therefore: Les chaleurs qu'il a .fait, 
because Les chaleurs qui ont eU faites would no longer 
be admissible. 

1 [The ordinary form of the rules of French grammarians for these 
verbs may he summarised as follows : (i) Both with sssenthtty rt/Uxtvi 
(subjective pronominal) and. accidentally rtJUxtv* (reflexive and reciprocal 
pronominal) verbs 'the auxiliary Hrt is used instead of avoir.' (ii) With 
the essentially reflexive verbs the participle always agrees, 'because 
the direct object (sr) precedes.' (iii) With accidentally reflexive verbs 
the participle agrees when it is not followed by a direct complement, se 
being then a preceding direct object : ElU dtst piquet au doigt. But the 
participle is indeclinable when a direct complement follows, se being in 
that case a dative : Ell* s'est pique le doigt. There remain one or two 
other points for discussion ; see the carious inconsistencies noted at the 
bottom of p. 77*) 
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Section IV.— Number and Person of the Verb. 

469. Number. — 460. Person. 

450. Number.— The verb agrees in number with its 
subject The usage in this matter has not changed during 
the whole course of the language. We have, however, the 
following remarks to make on the use of number. 

* I. When the subject is a collective noun, the verb is now 
always put in the singular, contrary to the rule of Latin 
syntax, which allowed the plural : Turba rait or ruunt (the 
crowd rushes, or rush). In Old French, as in Latin, the 
plural was very frequent : Li rets cumendad que It ctergie 
alast devant le ost e loassent Nostre Seignur (the king 
commanded that the priesthood should go before the host 
and praise the Lord) (Quat. Liu. Rois, 341, 10). Ettsi se 
herbergierent • • . tost des Franfois (thus sheltered them* 
selves the army of the Frencli) (Villeh. 137). 

Car ictl gtni si font tor vis 

Amtgrir . . . {Rom. dt la Ross, I 43d) 

(For this people make their countenance 
Wax lean.) 

From the 16th century it was the rule that every collective 
used by itself should govern the verb in the singular. 

When, however, the collective is partitive, either the 
singular or the plural maybe used after it : (1) the singular 
if the collective itself impresses the mind : La foule des 
affaires r*oo&ble (the abundance of affairs overwhelms him) ; 
(a) the plural if the complement of the collective is more 
in view : Une foule de gens vous diront (abundance of people 
will tell you). So with le peu de, which is taken as singular 
when it signifies 1 the lack of/ and as plural when it signifies 

* the small number of 9 (see B.,p. 777). Some collectives, 
such as la plupart, le plus grand nombre, une infinite de % 
beaucoup, &c, always require the plural. These distino 
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tions were unknown in Old French. In the 17th century 
the plural was still generally used : 

Urn milium 4$ trails, un milium dt JUcfos, 

Tomberont a vos deux c6U*> (Corn, ix. 399.) 
(A million darts, a million arrows, 
Will fall on either side of you.) 

Une partie des princes sont revenus de Varmie {some of the 
princes have returned from the army) (Rac. vii. 129). La 
guerre engendre beaucoup de maux, entre lesquels sont le 
grand nombre (fhistoriens (war breeds many evils, among 
tvitich are the great number of historians) (id. vi. 320). Tout 
ce que nous connoissonsde courtisans nous parurent indignes 
de vous itre comparts {all the courtiers tltat we know seemed 
unworthy to be compared witli you) (S6v. v. 531). Vaugelas, 
in fact, proclaimed as an absolute rule that one should only 
say : une infinite de gens oroient, because gens is in the 
plural, the agreement being determined by the complement 
of the collective. At the beginning of the 18th century the 
French Academy decided that, side by side with un grand 
nombre dennemis parurent* we might say : un grand nombre 
etennentis parut Hence arose the rules, quoted above, 
made for the purpose of determining the cases where the 
singular or the plural should be used respectively. 

II. No less subtle distinctions have been established 
with respect to un with a partitive plural as its comple- 
ment followed by a relative proposition. Should we say : 
II est un de ceux qui a le mieux reussi or qui ont le miettx 
rtussit From the point of view of the meaning of the 
sentence, the singular is obviously incorrect ; but in Old 
French and down to the 18th century no hesitation was 
felt in putting the verb of the relative proposition in the 
singular, that is, making the concord with un and not with 
the real antecedent of qui 1 : Li uns des meillours chevaliers 

1 [The same difficulty exists in English, though the plural is correct 
The difficulty may be generally turned in translation by avoiding the 
•rclrtivs constntcttoo*} 
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quitQBt en tost (one of tlie best knights in the army) (Joinv. 
27j>). Lune des plus saintes communauUs qui fat dans 
tEglise (one of the saintliest communities in the Church) 
(Rac. iv. 527). Un grand seigneur qui est un des hommes du 
rqyaume qui reprdtente le mieux (a great noble, who is one 
of those who live (lit lives) in the greatest state in the kingdom) 
(Montesq., Lettr. pers. 74). Even at the present time this 
irregularity may be found amongst many writers; and 
moreover the Dictionary of the Academy still allows the 
use of the singular side by side with the plural. At bottom, 
the explanation lies in the attraction exercised by the 
principal on the relative proposition. 

III. The subject, although in the plural, may be some- 
times considered as a unity instead of as a plurality by the 
person, speaking ; hence the use of the singular in such 
sentences as Cinquante mitte francs est une grosse somme, 
where however the use of the singular is generally tempered 
by the introduction of the neuter ce : Cinquante miUe francs, 
i*est une . . . Compare the following examples : 

Trot's gtntmdonM chel 

En tti/er, it in ttm oust. {St, Graal, 1. a 103.) 
(Three generations [of angels] fell into hell and on to the earth also.) 
Et diux ans, Jans son stxt, est unt grand* avattet, (Mol. vi. 165.) 
(And two years is a great advance, in her sex.) 

Quatre ou cinq mille feus est un denier considerable (four or 
five thousand crowns is a tidy penny) (id. vii. 33a) Cinquante 
domestiques est une Strange chose (fifty domestics is a strange 
tiling) (Slv. vi. 401). II est vrai que ces deux bouts de la 
terre ou nous sommes plantc's est une chose qui fait fre'mir 
{jits true that these two ends of the eartli where we are planted 
is a thing that makes one shudder) (id. vi. 316). 

IV. In the Modern language several associated subjects 
in the singular govern the plural of the verb. The singular 
is, however, allowed when these subjects are not united by 
the conjunction et, and form a gradation or climax or a 
synonymy : Son courage, son intt tyiditt exoite t admiration. 
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Une parole, un sourtre, un regard soffit This is really an 
archaism. In fact until the 18th century it was the general 
practice, even when the subjects were united byet, to make 
the verb agree with the nearest, i. e. with the last, if they 
preceded, with the first when they followed it : Lemper eres 
Henris et Poz des Franfois se lqja (the emperor Henry and 
the army of the French encamped) (Villeh. 492). Une lentcur 
et une infortune qui les expoeoit d la riste de toute t Europe 
(a sluggishness and a lack of fortune which exposed tliem to 
tlie laughter of all Europe) (Rac. v. 261). Un peu d 'esprit 
et beaucoup de temps d perdre lui sufflt (a little wit and plenty 
of time to lose is enough for him) (La Bruy. L 185). Le 
chastd esgarda Pempereres et sa genz (at the castle looked the 
emperor and his people) (Villeh. 471). Je ne veux point 
vous dire I emotion et la joie que m'a donnle voire Iqquais 
et voire letire (I won't tell you the emotion and tiie joy 
that your footman and your letter gave me) (S6v. iii. 409). 
De Id vient le soudain assoupissement et cette mort (hence 
comes the sudden drowsiness, and that death) (La Rochef. iii. 
1^3). Malherbe, who scoffed at the use of the singular 
in the verses of Desportes, makes use of it himself ; and 
Vaugelas timidly suggests the use of the plural only when 
the substantives are of quite different meanings. 

There is another exception to the rule in the present 
language, when the subjects are united by ou or ni. The 
verb is put in the singular if the action produced by each 
subject is considered separately, i. e. where the alternative 
is one of exclusion ; the verb may be put in the plural 
where the alternative is one of accident or indifference ; 
this applies to niVun ni V autre and Pun et P autre : Pun et 
P autre seditou se disenL L'un ou P autre, however, always 
requires the singular; These distinctions did hot exist in 
the 17th century: Le bonheur ou le maiheur vont d* ordinaire 
d ceux qui ant le plus de Pun ou de P autre (good fortune or 
ill usually go to the very people who have most of one or the 
other) (La Rochef. i. 233)* Le d/gotit ou P antipathic . . . ne 
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g&uroient nuire (disgust or antipathy could not harm) (La 
Bray. ii. 145). 

Sans qut ni vos rtspcds, #11 voir* refxiiiir, 
Ni voir* digniti vous en put garantir. (Corn. iv. 66.) 
(Without the respect due to you, or your repentance, or your dignity, 
being able to save you therefrom.) 

V. We may also note the case of attraction by a plural 
predicate on the verb Ore, which is sometimes put in the 
plural although its subject is in the singular. There are 
frequent examples in the 17th century: L' episode, selon 
Aristote, en cet endroit, sont nos trois actes du mitteu (die 
episode, in Aristotle's sense, at this place, is our three middle 
acts) (Corn. i. 47). Tout cela sont de beaux compliments (aU 
tliat is fine compliments) (La Rochef. iii. 100). 

VI. A peculiar case of the number of verbs is that found 
in such sentences as : il vint trois personnes \ At first sight 
we might think that the singular in this case is owing to 
the presence of the impersonal pronoun H; this would be 
an error, for Old French dispensed with the pronoun, and 
yet sometimes put the verb in the singular before a follow* 
ing plural subject : 

Parmi Paris en vat trois pair*. (Ruteb. i. 195.) 
(Through Paris there go three peers.) 

Ne ten demoura que sept cens (tltere remained of them but 
seven hundred) (Joinv. 147). This singular may still be 
found in the 17th century: 

Ds Urns c6Us liti vient tits domtiurs dt rtcsttts. (La Font. ii. 884.) 
(From every side come to him givers of recipes.) 

PTeilt 6t6 Us misirables fragments qui en ont couru (had it 
not been for the wretched fragments ofitwhiclt have circulated) 
(Boileau, Lutrin, Au Lecteur). We still say : Sera-c* vos 
atnis qui vous dtfendront? and not serontce. The speaker, 
putting the verb before the subject, is not yet conscious 

1 [In English the plural is now used, but this was not always so. Cf. 
Kellner's Syuimx, pp. 47, 48.] 
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enough of the plurality expressed by the latter to bring it 
out in the form of the verb ; hence the use of the singular 
(cf. § 458, II, p. 782). But even in Old French the verb, 
when placed before a plural subject, was put in the 
plural more frequently than in the singular, and, oddly 
enough, the introduction of the pronoun U for a long time 
did not prevent the verb from remaining in the plural : II 
sont quatre (there are four) (St. Thomas, 1. 1 70) ; // se partent 
de la ville de Calais six des plus notables bourgeois (there go 
fortli from tlietown of Calais six of the most notable burgesses) 
(Froiss. iv. 57). Here the pronoun is used merely to 
introduce the subject, and has no influence on the number 
of the verb. The examples of the plural become more 
and more rare from the time of Commynes (1445 7-1509), 
and the present use of the singular verb was established 
gradually. 

VII. We have only now to explain the inconsistent 
concords in the constructions £*est mot) c*est nous, ce sont 
eux. In Old French both the person and number of the 
verb were governed by the logical subject following rather 
than the grammatical subject 00. We find, then, ce being 
considered as the predicate : ce suis je 9 t*es tu, c*e*t il p ce 
■ommes nous, testes vous, ce sont Us : 

Si demand* : 'Qui sstss voust* 
Ei it rsspont : * Cs somes nous.' 

(Rom. dsRsnmrd, br.iH. L 027.) 
(He asked, 'Who are you t 9 
And they answer, 'It is we, 9 ) 

Ss e'estes vous, set dints . ♦ . . . 

Mmis ts us sni > mis. (fisrts, L 050a.) 

(If it is you, say so 

But it is not I at all.) 

This construction was still in use in the 16th century. 
But there existed a second construction, in which ce was 
considered as the subject and the following substantive or 
pronoun as the predicate : c?est moi, c f est toi, . +zj?est nous, 
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Jest vous, Jest eux ; and this latter triumphed in the 16th 
century. Nevertheless, by an inexplicable inconsistency, 
the grammarians of the 17th century, who admitted Jest 
nous, Jest vous, replaced Jest eux by ce sont eux. Cest eux 
has, however, remained in the popular language. In the 
written language, Jest, referring thus to a subject in the 
3rd person plural, has only remained (1) when it is fol- 
lowed by two subjects of which the first is singular and 
the second is in the plural : Cest la gloire et Us plaisirs 
qu'ilaen vue; and (a) to indicate the time : Jestdixheures 
qui sonnent. The usage with regard to this point has been 
established slowly. In the teeth of the grammarians the 
authors of the 17th and 18th centuries made regular use 
of Jest : Puisque f 'est eux qui en demeurmt d accord (since it 
is they who are agreed about it) (Slv. viii. 1). Ce u'est pas 
seulentent les hommes d combatre, Jest des montagnes inao 
cessibles; Jest des ravines et des precipices dun cost/, • . . c*est 
partout des forts ileve* (there are not only men to combat; 
there are inaccessible mountains, there are ravines and preci* 
pices on one side, there are everywhere elevated forts) (Bossuet, 
Orais.fun. de Conde). 

d M'tftoit plus €$s jcux, as fcstins si as fiUs. (Volt., Hittr. X.) 
(Twm do longer those games, those festivals and feasts.) 

Even at the present day certain authors have no hesitation 
in putting Jest before a plural substantive. 

460. Person.— In the present language, the rule is that 
the verb of a relative proposition takes the person of the 
antecedent to the relative pronoun : Cest moi qui ai fait 
cela. Cest toi qui /'as voulu, &c. However, should the 
antecedent be followed either by a determinative or a pre- 
dicate, the verb may take the person of the determinative 
or predicate equally well with that of the antecedent : Vous 
ties les seuls qui se plaignent or qui vous plaignies. In 
the Old language, and even down to the 18th century, 
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the free use of the 3rd person existed even where the 
antecedent stood alone: 

J$ m not* plus fi<# vous qui la puisso defindrs. (Rac. iiL 196.) 
(I see but you left able to defend her.) 

• . • Vous conjurant d6Ur de voire esprit que ce soil moi qui 
ait tori (beseeching you to remove from your mind [the idea] 
that it is I who am in tlie wrong) (Sdv. i. 511). Even when 
there were subjects of different persons, including a pro- 
noun of the 1st or the 2nd person, the verb was put in the 
3rd : Vous aimerez mieux que moi, ma paroisse ei ma tern 
vous rendent hontmage (you would prefer that I, my parish, 
and my estate should do you homage) (S6v. vii. 909). Un 
prods que ni moi ni mes juges if'ont Jamais bien eniendu 
(a suit that neither I nor my judges have ever properly 
u n de r stoo d ) (Rac ii. 14a). 



CHAPTER VII 
INDECLINABLE WORDS 

461. Indeclinable words. 
L Tut Prepositions,— 462. A. — 468. A t*c.— 464. Avani (dtvant, Ac). 
—465. Gm/m— 466. ZV.— 467. £*.— 468. Ens (dans, dedans).— 
469. Fort or Aon.— 470. Outre.— 471. Par.— 472. JW.— 473. 
Puis {depute), — 474. Pres (Jn*sque % aprh). — 476. Riere (arnere t 
<fcmcnr).--476. Sons,— 477. Sous {dessous).— 478. Sur (dessus).— 
479. Vtr* (envers). 

1L Nioatioh.— 480. /Von.— 481. A5r.— 482. Aft— 488. Semi-negative 
words. —484. Emphasised negation. 

40L Indeclinable words.— The syntax of indeclinable 
words comprises that of prepositions and of adverbs of 
negation. The syntax of other adverbs belongs to that 
of the order of words except in relations of comparison, 
where it is identical with that of adjectives (§ 373). That 
of conjunctions belongs to the syntax of compound sen- 
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tences, treated already ({( 444-447). Finally, the inter- 
jection has no syntax* 

I. The Preposition*. 

402. lL — Jl comes from the Latin ad. The preposition 
d at the present day expresses a great number of relations, 
which in Latin were rendered, some by the preposition 
ad, others by the dative, others by the preposition cum 
(with), others again by the prepositions in (in) or ab (from, 
out of). Thus we see that the Latin preposition ad since 
it has become a French preposition has been gradually 
enriched with new meanings and uses. 

First the Latin dative disappeared and its functions (of 
attribution) were rendered by the preposition d. Where in 
Latin we say : Dono vestem pauperi, Popular Latin says : 
Dono vestem ad pauperem, and French: Je donne le 
vitement au pauyre. Thus the language has come to use 
identical expressions for two relations which the mind still 
clearly distinguishes : a points out (1) simple attribution 
in : Je donne de t argent & nton ami, (2) a relation of direc- 
tion in : J'envoie de t argent & nton ami 

The distinction is still evident when the indirect object 
is a personal pronoun. The pronoun lui is used as 
an absolute dative, as under (1), in je lui donne une chose ; ' 
we cannot use this dative absolutely in sense (2) : we say 
je pense & lui and not je lid pense. This distinction, which 
is still living, enables us to ascertain in many instances 
whether the preposition & indicates attribution or direction. 

If this discrimination between attribution and direction 
has been preserved in French for the dative of the pro* 
nouns, it has disappeared with respect to nouns; and only 
a very delicate analysis will enable us to recover the 
primitive distinction. 

In Latin, ad not only expressed direction towards a 
place, but also proximity to a place: esse ad portam 
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(to be at the door). Popular Latin rapidly extended this 
signification to situation in, as in : esse ad campum, itre au 
camp (to be in the camp). So the preposition d first indi- 
cated motion towards : oiler b Rome) then proximity to : 4fr* 
4 & /orfr; and finally situation or position in: it est k Rome. 

These are the most important significations of the pre- 
position d; from space it has been applied to time and 
to figurative uses. We shall note below other special 
developments of its functions. 

I. Destination of Place. 

(z) With motion : Aller & Rome. Courir aux armes. 
Crier au feu. In this use d has gradually lost ground to 
the gain of dans, en, sur, and vers: 

Js msditois ma JuUs aux Urns ctrxtngirts. (Rac ii. 519.) 
(1 was planning my flight to foreign lands.) 
It va st confimr 
▲nx titws tee plus caches qu'U ptttt imaginsr. (La Font L 90.) 
(He goes and abuts himself up 
In the niost secret places he can think ot) 

Acconrt, ss lanes a /n^ fafa/ #1 4r dsckm. (id. vi. 300.) 
(Runs up, leaps on him f throws him down and tears him.)- 

AUant & PAmerique (going to America) (id iii. 159). At 
present, before feminine names of countries, the point of 
arrival is denoted by en without an article (below, p. 803V 

(9) A indicates proximity to a place (Eng. at) : La 
bataiBe se liura k Valmy. £tre k droite, k gauche, &c. 

(3) A indicates position in a place : II estk Paris. This 
usage was still more extended in the 17th century ; in many 
cases dans has been substituted for d : 

Js suis jsuus, H sst vrai, mats aux dmss bun nks 

Lm vakur n'attsnd pas Is nombrs ass annsss. (Corn. iii. 109.) 

(I am young, it is true, but in well-born souls 

Valour does not wait for age in years.) 

Le na'rs sUt mat si tajfermit an btttu (id. viii, 600.) 
(Withdraws him from wrong and strengthens him in right) 
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M. de Grignan se rtsoudra difficilement a ne point passer 
as trots mots & sa bonne ville <fAix(M. de Grignan trill find 
it hard to decide on not passing these three months in his good 
town of Aix) (S6v. ix. 318). At the present day d would 
be replaced in the above examples by dans. 

II. Destination of Time. 

(1) Motion towards a future time : Ajourner k huitaine 
(to adjourn to a week hence), k demain les affaires sdricuses. 
kbienM. 

(a) Coincidence in time (Eng. at). On accourt ses cris 
(at his cries they run up). Au premier signal (at the first 
signal). 

(3) Accomplishment at a time [Eng. at; compare to in 
to-day, to-morrow] : II se live & six heures (he rises at six 
o'clock). k Fdge de vingt-deux ans. In many cases the 
Modern language has suppressed the preposition and uses 
the accusative of time: Vous viendrez 00 soir. II nous 
a trompes oette fois. // a fait beau oette annde. Down to 
the 17th century ce soir, h cctte fois, was said. In 
certain cases the preposition has been changed. We now 
say en mime temps (§ 467, II, p. 804), instead of mime 
temps. 

III. Destination of Purpose. 

(1) Tendency towards a goal or purpose : Courir k sa 
perte (to rush to one's destruction). En venir aux mains (to 
come to blows). And with an infinitive : Chercher & trontper 
(to seek to deceive). Aimer hjouer (to love to play). It was this 
use that led to the construction of d with the infinitive of 
many verbs down to the 17th century, now replaced by 
de + infinitive (§ 450 ; § 466, IV) : prescrire recherclier i, 
se proposer &, irouver plaisant &, &c. 

Again/ down to the 17th century, before a noun or an infini- 
tive d might play the part of pour [= to in the sense of the 
obsolete English for to before an infinitive] (§ 472^ II) ; 
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Ei je garde, am nuVen de iant cT&pm riguenre, 

Met l ar m u max vmincus, ei ma ham* mi vainqueurt. 

(Corn, iii.086.) 

(And I preserve, amid to many rigours harsh, 
My tears for the conquered and my hatred for the conquerors.) 
• • • Mam cmer, accabU de milk dipiamn, 
Ckenke la aotilmte a> cocker $es eoupire* (id. iii. a8&) 
(My heart, overwhelmed by a thousand tribulations, 
Seeks solitude to hide its sighs.) 
Akl am ce temps est long • mow impaiiemxl (Rac iii. 495.) 
(Ah, how slow is the time for my impatience 1) 

Ne croyez pas que nous perdions un moment & partir {do not 
think tltat we lost a moment about starting) (S6v. iii. 63). 

(a) Construction or adaptation for a purpose (Eng. for) : 
Apte aux affaires (fitted for affairs). Impropre au service 
{unfit for service). The number of adjectives used thus with 
i was much greater in the Old language, in which ingratk, 
sefvire &, indulgent &, aveugie k, cruel &, Ac, were employed. 

To the same use belong such expressions as botte & the r , 
service h cafe, tabac & fumer, &c. [These are rendered in 
English by compounds : tea-caddy = caddy for tea, Ac,] 

(3) Situation with respect to a purpose : £tre au contble 
de ses vceux (to be at the height of one's aspirations) ; & toute 
extrfmiti (at tlte last extremity) ; & tabri du danger (in shelter 
from danger). 

IV. Destination of Person. 

(1) Motion of attribution : Ecrire, porter, & quelqu'un. 
Gloire & Dim. Mart aux trattres. 

(a) Possession : Ceci est & moi (this is mine). II a une 
maison & lui (he has a house of his own). 

These two relations could, as we have seen in Old French 
(Book III, p. 400), be denoted by the objective case: Ne 
placet dainne Dieu (may it not please the Lord God) (Rol. 
L 358). Lenseigne Carle (Charleys ensign) (id. 1. 1179). 
But at a very early period they were denoted by the 
preposition d. However, when the sense requires that the 
noun denoting the thing or person possessed should be 
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immediately followed by the mention of the possessor, & is 
now replaced by de : le fils du rou It is only in popular 
modern speech that we still have^ as in Old French : La 
barque k Charm, la fille k Nicholas (Charon* s boat, Nicholas? 
daughter). 

V. Material Destination. 

(i) With motion or union : Mettre Us botufs k la charrue 
(to put the oxen to the plough). Ajouter une cliose k une 
autre (to add one thing to anot/ier). Allier la modestie an 
n}&ite (to unite modesty to merit). 

(a) With a sense of concomitance: Un cltar k bancs 
( ss a car with benches). Une canne k e'pe'e (a sword-cane). 
In this use, by extension, k comes to mean avec (with), and 
as this latter preposition not only expresses concomitance, 
but also both the instrument and the means, k has come to 
indicate both the instrument and the mode of action. 

A* Instrument : O.F. k glaive, k ciseU, k pois et mesure. 

Vous mordant vers Rome k communes enseignes, (Corn. vi. 377.) 
(You will march towards Rome under the same standards.) 
Le manhcutd k sa peau devoit /aire fortune. (La Font i. 427.) 
(With his skin the merchants fortune would be made.) 

In Old French we also have d used in this sense with 
abstract nouns : k deuil, k force, k peine, k conseil. We 
still say : A. force de soins (by force of care), it a e'te' guai. 
Hence by a new extension k came to denote the inherent 
characteristic or quality, either of an individual or an 
object : Berte aux grands pieds (Bertha Greatfoot). Bottines 
k lacets (lace-up boots). 

B. Mode or modality 1 of the action : Alter k clieval. Se 
sauver k la nage. Acheter k credit. Vitement k la d emit re 
mode. Un moulin k vent. Un fusil k aiguille. Une machine 
k vapeur. Old French used : k guise, k secret, now re- 
placed by en guise, en secret. A in this sense must be 
rendered in various ways. (7b go on horseback. To save 
1 [Cf. the obsolete English preposition a in ibed, &c] 
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oneself by swimming. To buy on credit. Dress of the 
latest fashion. Wind-mill, needle-gun, steam-engine.) 

With this usage were connected the expressions, so 
numerous in Old French, formed by d and diminutives in 
-ons, which only exist in this connexion : h genoillons (on 
onSs knees), & cropetons {crouching), & chevauchons (astride), 
&c, and of which & [cali]fourchons, k reculons, & tdtons, have 
survived (cf. Book II, p. 378). 

Such are the principal uses now presented by the prepo- 
sition d. We have only omitted one important use, because 
it is not a natural development of the preceding uses, but 
only the result of a confusion which arose in the 16th 
century. At that period the contracted forms of prepo- 
sition + article, ou, es, for en le, en les (in or into the), became 
obsolete, and were replaced either by dans le, dans les, or, 
owing to similarity of sound, by forms almost homonymous 
with ou and es, namely au and aux, the compounds of d : 
Se met/re *u lit =0. F. Se mettre ou (into the) lit. Les Voiles 
briUent au cielszO. F. . . . ou (i n the) del. £tre aux 
fers s O. F. £tre es (in the)fers. 

468. AVEC. — Avec is etymologically an adverb ; in fact 
it is formed from av (found in the Oaths of Strasburg in the 
form ad i Ad Ludlter nul plaid avrai, Ac. = / will have no 
agreement witli Lothair), which came from the Latin apud, 
and the neuter demonstrative boo (this, it). Avec then 
signifies properly witlt this, or by tliis. 

This adverbial use, which is primitive, is to be found in 
every period of the language. 

E*calctnt Franc # Tempt rtrt inuo. (Rol. L 3696.) 
(The Franks give chase, and the emperor with [u*. also].) 
Ne diroit on pas . . . d moi avec pent estre, de m 9 en (aire ? 
(would ttuy not say to me also to be silent upon it ?) (Mont. i. 56). 

II mwmU dans tm ttm um somm* tttfimie, 
Son orwr aveo. (La Font I 345.) 
(He had buried a sum of money in the earth, 
His heart therewith.) 
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It is still so employed in familiar speech. But from the 
earliest times avec has taken, by extension, the function of 
a preposition. In Old French it expressed the concomi- 
tance of two persons : £tre aveo quclqu'un (to be with some- 
one). Then along with the obsolescence of an old prepo- 
sition od or o, which had all the present significations of 
avec, and which also came from the Latin apud, the 
preposition avec took its place and expressed the con- 
comitance of objects : Prendre ceci aveo cela (to take this 
with that) ; and hence the mode, the instrument, or material 
used : Parler aveo courage (to speak with courage). Agir 
aveo prudence. Frapper aveo un bdton (to strike with a stick). 
On obtient tout aveo de P argent Bdtir aveo du fer (to build 
with iron). Carreler aveo de la brique (to pave with bricks). 
Dtjeuner aveo du cafe (to breakfast on coffee). We must 
note the peculiar use of avec after de (for separation or 
distinction) with the verbs connaftre, distinguer, separer, 
sortir, Ac 

A comtoUrt km pourpoint <f areo un kaut-d+<haut$t. (MoL ix. 107.) 
(To know a doublet from a pair of breeches.) 

Originally avec took an adverbial s, and, the group avecs 
being rather harsh, a euphonic c was interpolated between 
the c and s, so that it was written aveques, avecques, avekes : 
the simple form avec and the lengthened form avecques 
co-existing. These two forms were preserved until well 
into the 17th century. We find the form avecque without 
the s at this time, before words beginning with a consonant, 
because the s, no longer heard, had dropped in pronun- 
ciation. It also occurred before words beginning with 
a vowel; but then, the silent e being elided, the form 
became identical in pronunciation with avec. In the 
second half of the 17th century avecques is hardly ever 
used, save in poetry, to gain an additional syllable in the 
line. It disappears entirely in the 18th century. 

464. AVANT (DBVANT, &c.).— Avant comes from the 
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Popular Latin avante, formed by ay (ab) and ante. Ante 
itself has been preserved in antan (ante annum = last 
year) : Les neiges dantan. It had derivatives ains, ainfois, 
or onfois, which have dropped out of the modern language. 

Avant is either an adverb or a preposition. In Old 
French it is nearly always an adverb, expressing a rela- 
tion of priority in space : alter avant A reminiscence of 
this use is preserved in the modern alter, pen/trer plus 
avant (to go, penetrate further). 

Avant, as a preposition, is almost unknown in Old 
French. In Middle French it seems to take more and 
more development, expressing priority in both* space and 
time : // marchait avant moL Avant-Ailpr. 

. . . Aran* ot jour fim t cts mams, cts proptts main* 

Lavtront dans sou sang la honte des Romains, (Corn. iii. 397.) 

(Before this day's end my hands, my own hands, 
Shall wash the shame of the Romans in his blood.) 

From the 16th century the employment of avant was 
extended to the detriment of devant, which it gradually 
replaced in the expression of priority of time. 

Avant was used until the 17th century before the simple 
infinitive: Avant respondrc par l* oracle (before replying 
by (lie oracle) (Rab. ii. aia). Ma tante avoit pay/ les dettes 
de son fils avant tnourir (my aunt had paid her son 9 s debts 
before dying) (S^v. viii. 7). However, in the 17th century 
the infinitive is oftener found preceded by que or especially 
by que de : 

• • • Aran* que partir, jg me ferai justkt. (Rac iii. 66.) 
(Before departing I will do myself justice.) 

Air mrvf-vou* point Pktdrt avant quo de pariir 1 (id. iii, 310.) 
(Wili you not see Phaedra before leaving?) 

In the present usage we rarely find any form other than 
avant de, which only dates from the 18th century. But 
certain writers, by affectation, and the people, still say: 
avant qua fo faire (before doing), 
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Avant combines with other prepositions : en avant, par 
avant (whence auparavanf), de avant, 6.' avant, devout 

In Old French, as in the Modern language, devant was 
both a preposition and an adverb ; but its use was more 
extended, expressing not only (x) a relation of space, as at 
present (before = in front of) : devant qudqu*un, se tenir 
devant quelqu'un, se tenir devant; but also (a) a relation of 
time; thus as late as the 17th century we find: SerotiS 
possible que devant moi tu n'eusses jamais vu dautres 
exemples de mortality? (can it be possible that before me you 
never saw any ottier examples of mortality F) (Malh. L 359). 

Saflots 

Soni trouvh di ceux qui In botvtitt 

Auui ptu saUt qu$ devant. (id. i. 114.) 

(Its waves 

Were found by those who drank then 
As little salt as before.) 

Eiicor qm vous parties btaucottp devant U Jour. (Corn. ii. 981.) 
(Even though you start long before daylight) 

Elle [Votre Majesty] me permettra de lui dire que devant 
EUe on tCa point vu de roi qui . • . (Your Majesty will allow 
me to say that, before you, never king was seen who . . . ) 
(Rac. i. 514). Devant le jugemcnt du prods (before the 
judgement of the case) (S6v. i. 478). 

Moreover, devant could be followed by either a simple 
infinitive or an infinitive preceded by que or que de, and 
also by que with a subordinate proposition : Davant boire 
(before drinking) (Rab. i. 100). Devant que passer plus 
outre (before passing any further) (Malh. ii. 7), fai refu 
votre lettre . . .un moment devant que de monter en bateau 
(I received your letter a moment before going on board 
the boat) (S6v. iv. 131). Devant que la pltilosophie vous 
eat fortifid (before philosophy had fortified you) (Malh. ii 305). 
lis partiront tous devant qu f il soit six jours (they will all leave 
before six days \are over]) (S6v. ii. 340). 

Finally, devant was used figuratively: Je mettrai desor- 
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mats ma sanUet mes promenades devant ioules chases (I will 
henceforth put my health and my walks be/ore everything) 
(S&r. iv. 394). [Here avant would now be used.] 

We see that devant has been replaced in many of its 
uses by avant. The following are the relations between 
these two prepositions in the present language. 

Avant, as an adverb, has preserved its primitive sense of 
forward : AUer avant, plus avant. As a preposition it in- 
dicates (a) priority of place : placer le premier volume avant 
le deuxHtne; (b) priority of time: arriver avant Its autres, 
avant/? lever du soUU ; (c) priority of rank : placer une chose 
avant une autre, both in the literal and figurative sense. 

Devant signifies before, in the sense of in front of, with 
the idea of rest or motion : Planter un arbre devant la 
maison. Fuir devant quelqu'un. And figuratively: Les 
hotntttes sont dgqux devant Dieu. 

465. OORTBE. — At the present day contre denotes 
(1) proximity (next): maison situc'e oontre un Jardin; 
(a) opposition (agaittsl): it marcha oontre l 9 ennemi; or 
(3) exchange (against, for) : idianger un mobitier oontre 
un autre (to change one suite of furniture for another). We 
may also note certain meanings of this preposition now 
lost In the Old language this preposition could also 
denote direction pure and simple (towards) : armes qui 
resplendissent oontre le soled (arms glistening in the sun) ; 
proximity of time : contre la Pdque (at Easter tune). 

466. DB.— The preposition dc has a host of uses which 
' may be classified as follows : 

I. De points out a relation of removal in place, in 
timc^ and figuratively. 

II. It is partitive. 

III. It is equivalent to touchant (cottoning, about, with 

respect to, on). 

IV. It is used to connect the terms of a proposition. 
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V. It introduces the complement of an adjective. 

VI. It is used as a sign of apposition. 

I. De denotes removal. This preposition, which comes 
from the Latin de (of, from), expresses first, like the Latin, 
removal from a starling-point: descendre do la montagne\ 
sortir de la ville ; errer de lieu en lieu. A special use of de 
exists in names to denote origin : Blancandrin del Castel de 
Vol Fonde (Rol.) ; Gerard de RoussiUon (Gerard who is 
from RoussiUon) ; le prince de Bourbon ; le due de Richelieu. 
Thus was formed the aristocratic particle de. 

It also denotes removal in time \ de ce jour; d!aujour- 
dhui en huit (from this day week) ; cecidatete troissemaiues 
(this dates from three weeks back) ; se lever de bonne heure 
(to get up early) 1 ; partir de grand matin (to start in tlie early 
morning). This has led by analogy to : II n'a rienfaitd* 
toute la journe'e (he has done nothing all day). 

The figurative sense corresponding to that of motion 
from is found in : tenir, recevoir, apprendre quelque chose de 
(from) quelqu'un; de la part du roi; priver, depouitter, 
ddivrer, preserver, acquilter, absoudre quelqu'un de (from or 
of) quelque chose ; ne de (of) parents pauvres ; aeieussi de 
tout le monde (abandoned of all the world) ; itre loud, aimi 
de quelqu'un (to be praised, loved of or by any one). 

In another figurative sense de denotes the place from 
which the action starts : priclier de la chaire\ parler de la 
tribune ; une montagne &'o& I 9 on contemple Vhoriuon. 

By extension, de comes to indicate (a) the instrument : 
ecrire de (with) la main droite ; (b) the means : payer de (with) * 
son argent ; Venturer de (with) vin ; (c) the substance : 
vase de (of) bois ; colonne de (of) marbre ; or (d) the cause : 
heureux 6! une (because of at) nouvelle. Hence the locution de 
ce que, which was in common use down to the 17th century 
as an equivalent of parte que (because, that, for t/tat, inasmuch 
as) : EUe avoit fflbicn fdchtc dela peine que favoissouffcrU, 

1 [CC io bi Hp from tixitttk* morning.] 
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et bien aise de oe quelle e'loii finie (slie had been very sorry 
for tlie trouble I had suffered, and very glad thai it was over) 
(La Rochef. Hi. 18). Je pleure de oe que eet en/ant n'est 
pas en fiat de vous suture comme Us autres (I weep that this 
child is not able to follow you like the others) (Rac. v. 147). 
[//J se plaint de celui qui a tcrit ou parte pour lui, de oe qu'tf 
n'a pas touditles meiVeurs tnoyens de sa cause (he complains 
of the man wJto has written or spoken for him, that he has not 
toucJtcd the very best grounds of his case) (La Bruy. i. 68). 

De also indicates manner : Aimer Dieu de tout son cceur, 
de toutes ses forces (to lave Cod with all one's heart, onds 
might). 

In all these extensions pointing out the instrument, 
means, matter, cause, or manner, the primitive idea of the 
place from which the action starts may easily be traced. 

De also shows the part or aspect in which the attribute 
applies to the subject : petit de iai/le (small of stature), sain 
de corps (healtly if ox in body), /labile de ses doigts (deft of 
finger). Hence the use of de with the comparative in Old 
French : Plus savant de Pierre (f 374). 

II. De partitive. A special case of the preceding uses 
has received a peculiar development in French, where de 
has a partitive sense 1 : un de nos amis ; pen de choses ; 
trop H efforts ; asses de bien ; beaucoup de mat; peu, point, 
pas Sargent ; after verbs : boire de Feau, manger da pain 
(meaning to drink part of the water, &c.) ; with a substan- 
tive unaccompanied by an article: ce sont de bonnes gens, 
dtaucuns pr&endent, de certaines gens ajfirment (see § 388). 

Another use of the partitive leads up to the possessive or 
subjective genitive : enlevcr les cheveux de la tite. Here de 
expresses removal from a place, hence by extension we have 
in Old French : lesyeux du chef luifaitcrever(he has the eyes 
put out of his head), trisor de froment (treasure of wheat, L e. 
arising from it), grand bien est de paix (great weal is from 

1 [The English 0/ also has this partitive sense ; hut in asan/ idioms, 
*.*> pm fmtjmi - tiHU m—qr, the de is net translatable.] 
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peace), whence, by a new extension, de comes to mean of 
(possessive) : Us joUs, Us plaisirs de (of) fa paix ; and at the 
end of the Middle Ages, where the complement is the name 
of a person : U livre de Pierre (( 46a, IV, a, p. 79a). Thus 
was gradually constituted the possessive genitive where the 
second term is the possessor of the first term. It arose in 
the early times of the language, from the de partitive, as the 
genitive of a noun denoting an object ; it was developed in 
the 14th century, by analogy, as the genitive of a noun 
denoting a person. 

III. De as an equivalent to touohant (concerning, about, 
with respect to, for, on). This use^ which was very frequent 
in Latin*, is still more extended in French : parler, deviser, 
discourir d'une chose, avoir pitie\ 'peur de queUptun ; fai 
regret de fai, fai regret de sa tnori ; and in titles of books, 
&c. : De fa VieUUsse (= De Senectute). A natural extension 
led to the formation of the objective genitive : avoir t ennui 
de vivre (to have weariness of l\fe), fa crainte du mat (fear 
ofeviJ) t V amour de Dm (lave qf[—for] God). ' Thus the 
objective genitive arose from the use of the preposition de, 
in the sense of concerning, whilst the subjective genitive 
arose from the use of de in the partitive sense. In this 
way the Latin genitive case, which had both the subjec- 
tive and objective meanings, having disappeared from the 
Popular language at the end of the Empire, was replaced 
by two new developments in the use of the preposition de. 

IV. De connecting the terms of a proposition. We have 
seen under the syntax of the infinitive (§ 450, p. 743) how it 
est honteux de mentir was derived from if est honte de nun* 
songe. This latter phrase also gave rise to : Qu'est-ce de 
nous ? (what is there of us? what are wet), used by Bossuet, 
and, by intercalation of the relative pronoun : Qu'est-cequa 
de nous ?.(*=: Quoi est de nous?). 

V. De (as of) introducing the complement of certain ad- 
jectives. In this French has followed and extended the 
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Latin tradition and uses the following: d/sireux, avide, 
jaloux, heurcux, triste, capable, &c» d'une cliose. By analogy 
and extension substantives and pronouns are used in certain 
phrases in the place of these adjectives, e.g. : un homme de 
sens ; un homme de grand talent (a man of sense, of great 
talent). Nul n 9 est de la force de cet homme {there is no one 
of this maris strength). 

VI. De denoting apposition. Latin used Urbs Boma 
(flu city Rome), putting both words in the same case. 
However, we also find the expression Urbs Bomae, with 
the genitive, a construction which became more and more 
frequent towards the end of the Empire, and triumphed in 
the Romance languages. In Old French may be found 
examples of simple apposition, such as le fleuve Jour- 
dain, and even at the present time, where the determi- 
nant precedes : Paris la grant ville ; but the construction 
with de is usual : le pays de France, la ville de Paris, le 
litre de rot) le nom de pire, le mots de Janvier, le jeu de 
billard. The use of de is indispensable with names of 
towns ; the use is doubtful with regard to mountains and 
rivers; but de is necessary with substantives signifying 
name, word, class, &c. : the name John = le nom de, Jean. 
De is also necessary when the governing word expresses 
a quality : ce manstre d! homme ; cette coquine de toilette ; un 
drCle de corps ; une drdle de personne. It may be noted 
that here -drdle is the substantive and not the adjective, 
otherwise we should say une drdlesse de personne. 

Middle French, again, used de after titles such as Mon- 
seigneur, Monsieur, Madame: Monseigneur du Pape, La 
dame de sa mire. Also in La Fontaine: Monsieur du 
Corbeau. 

Lastly, we may note that de enters into many adverbial 
locutions in which the second term is (a) a noun : derechef 
(a second time), de nouveau, de raison, du taut, &c, or (b) an 
adverb : de pris, de loin, dessus, dessous. 

To sum up, French has extended the signification of the 
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Latin de for the purpose of denoting the Latin genitive 
and replacing the Latin prepositions ex and ab, which had 
disappeared. 

487. EN. — En comes from the Latin in, which signified 
(1) within or inside, and (a) on the surface [of an object]. Both 
these meanings were continued in Old French, which used 
not only itre, oiler en prison, but s'asseoir en cheval (Jo sit 
on horseback). The last meaning has disappeared from the 
Modern language, in which, however, a few traces may yet 
be found : Jtsus est ntort en croix (on the cross). Portrait 
en pied (onfoot portrait, i. e. full-length). Casque en tite 
([with] helmet on the head), &c In these expressions this 
old meaning of en is no longer generally understood. In 
all other cases en in the sense of f on* has been replaced 
by sur, dessus, &c The meanings of within, into, have 
alone been preserved, and even so the use of en in these 
senses is more restricted than that of in in Latin. 

I. The Latin preposition in served to denote both rest 
in a . place (in) and direction towards the inside of a place 
(into), the object being put in the ablative or accusative 
respectively. The disappearance of the cases led to the 
loss of this distinction. It follows that the French en 
expresses either (1) situation in a place: itre en prison, 
tenirune chose en sa main ; or (2) motion into a place : errer 
de lieu en lieu, de ville en ville, mettre en prison, porter en 
terre (to inter). Before names of towns en has been replaced 
by d, apparently from a desire to distinguish names of 
towns from names of countries : d Paris, en France \ This 
distinction was not quite established in the 17th century: 
en Lacidimone (Malh. ii. 136); en Avignon (iv. 111); en 
Alger (Corn. iv. 335) ; en Argos (Rac. iii. 155). However, 

1 This applies only to feminine names of countries (which include 
those in most frequent use). A, used in the Old language as an alterna- 
tive for m before all names of countries, survives before those that are 
masculine. We say mlUr an (or dans /#) Turkestan (see p. 790}. 
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it may be added that in the 17th century (as Manage 
remarks) the use of en before names of towns hardly 
survived, except when these names began with a vowel. 

II. The relation of situation in space has been extended 
to time : en ce temps, en tout temps ; en iti, en hwer ; ditait 
en janvier, enp/ein jour: here the construction corresponds 
to the simple Latin ablative of time. The preposition en 
may also express direction forward in time : d'ores en avant 
(henceforward), d'aujourd hui en huit {from this day week) ; 
de semaine en semaine (from week to week). The Old 
language also used en indifferently to indicate either the 
period of tune after which an action begins, or the period 
of duration of an action : faire une chose en huit jours might 
mean (1) at tlie end of eight days (where the objective repre- 
sents an accusative denoting the period after which the 
action begins) ; or (a) to do it in eight days (where the objec- 
tive represents an ablative denoting the period during which 
the action is done 1 ). In Modern French the distinction 
is made by using the modern preposition dans in the first 
sense : faire une chose dans huit jours = to do a thing at the 
end of a week ; en huit jours = to take a week doing it. 

III. In a figurative sense the preposition en expresses 
a number of relations denoting either a situation (in) or 
a direction (into) : se tnettrc, itre en colire ; avoir, mettre en 
son pouvoir; itre en priire, en adoration, en honneur, en 

.grdce, en faveur\ itre en pleurs; mettre en gage; donner 
•n dtage; dipenser en aumdnes; en consideration de, en 
haine de, en r honneur de, en guise de, en sorte que (in such 
wise, so tliat) ; mettre en deux, en trois ; couper en morceaux, 
taUIer en pointe, poime en quatre chants, piice en trois actes, 
en forme de ; changer une chose en une autre ; traduire en 
plusieurs langues ; icrire en latin ; j'ouer en artiste; agir en 
rvi; after an adjective : riche en livres, fertile en bit ; fecond 
en ressources ; sage en paroles. We note that in most 

1 [The Enflbh iotka thing m m mm* a equally ambiguous.] 
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cases the substantive has no article, which always indicates 
a very ancient construction. 

We must also note the use of en followed by the gerund : 
en chaniani, Vapptitivient en mangeant (to indicate duration 
or agency) (§ 457, I # p. 768). 

IV. We know (Book II # § 199^ 4) that en was contracted 
with the article into el, ou, and es. These compound articles 
began to disappear in the second half of the 16th century, 
and only occur here and there in the 17th, when the 
language had to replace them, having recourse in many 
cases to the article compounded with d, au taking the 
place of ou, and aux o(es. . When ou disappeared the old 
forms en tnon nam et el sien, en mon nom et ou sien, were 
replaced by en tnon nam et au sien. Under the preposition 
a (p. 794) we saw that a similar explanation applies to such 
expressions as se mettre au lit, Ore aux fers. This usage 
is very frequent in the 17th century, and in many cases 
the preposition a may be found used as an equivalent for 
dans, even when there is no contraction of the article. 

French also substituted dans le and dans les for ou and 
es (as will be seen under the preposition dans, § 468}. 
This substitution had the following consequence : en, being 
no longer followed by the article, assumed a more and more 
general and indeterminate value. In fact en was thence- 
forth used only in locutions having a comprehensive sense, 
as shown in the above examples : en grdce, en faveur, 
&c. The substantive governed by en is only determined 
(1) when it is in the feminine (Book II, p. 300): en la 
circonstance ; or (a) when the article is elided : en Fe'tat ; 
or (3) when the determinant is a pronominal adjective : en 
mon nom, en ce jour ; but the last cases are exceptional, and 
the preposition en has now scarcely more than an archaic 
and, so to speak, consecrated use before proper names 
of countries and certain cominon nouns. At the present 
day the former uses of en before a determinate noun, other 
than those quoted, have been transferred to dans. 
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468. ENZ (DANS, DEDANS). Ens, from the Latin intua 
(inside, within), was chiefly used as an adverb, more rarely 
as a preposition. As a preposition apparently too weak in 
sound, and hence in expression, to be used alone, it was 
prefixed to en, and became, as ens en, the emphatic form of 
•n : Em enl fou la gietUrent (into the fire they cast her) 
(Eulalie, 19). En* en lor mains portent branches d olives 
(in their hands they carry olive branches) (Rol. 1. 93). Ens 
as an adverb was much used in the Middle Ages ; it survived 
down to the 16th century, was then replaced by dedans, but 
has only been preserved in combination with fd and Id in 
the somewhat obsolete adverbs ceans, leans (herein, therein). 
Ens was also combined with the preposition de to form 
dens, and hence dans, and by reduplication dedens, dedans. 
It is strange that dans was scarcely used in the Middle 
Ages, while dedans occurs constantly, and down to the 17th 
century, as both adverb and preposition. But in the 16th 
century the disappearance of ou and es was the opportunity 
of dans. It was first used before le or les, dans le, dans Us, 
replacing ou and es. This determinate use with the article 
gave dans an increasing sense of precision, while that of 
en became more general. It was in the second half of 
the 16th century and during the course of the 17th that 
the revolution occurred restricting the use of en in favour 
of dans, and restricting that of dedans at the same time. 
Dans being a preposition only, and dedans both adverb and 
preposition, the prepositional use of dedans became useless. 
Such was the opinion of Vaugelas and all the grammarians ; 
and the use of dedans as a preposition disappeared alto- 
gether in the latter half of the 17th century. 

460. FOBS or HOBS. From the Latin foris (out of 
doors), fors was first derived, and then hors, which definitely 
replaced fors in the 17th century. 

I. Fors and hors were adverbs : Sortir hors (to go out). 
Hors is now hardly ever used in the adverbial sense, 
except when preceded by the preposition de : sorttKjtehorB. 
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II. They were also prepositions : (a) used alone : Uscjetct 
hors la ville ; and (b) with the preposition de\ il se jeta 
hora de la ville. Figuratively we still say : Ore hors la hi 
(to be an outlaw), Strc hors de soi(to be out of one's mind). 
In these locutions hors has its etymological sense. But in 
the beginning of the language a curious extension occurred : 
in the sentence lis ont e'U recompenses hors lui (that is lui 
hors), lui was used absolutely as the subject of hors, which 
is an adverb (he being outside). By mistaking the construe* 
tion # hors was taken for a preposition with lui for its object, 
and consequently hors became the synonym of exceptei 
Tout est perdu fora Fhonneur {all is lost save lionour). lis 
ont ete recompenses hors lui {except him). It was in this 
way that the compound hormis, as well as the simple parti- 
ciple pendant and the adverb devant, became prepositions \ 
In this use fors could be followed by the conjunction que: 
Me vqyant grande et estintfe betk dun chascun, fors qua de 
vous seul (seeing me great, a*id thought beautiful by every one, 
except you alone) (HepL ii. 72). Hors que may also have 
its proper force as a conjunctive locution : // Va traite aussi 
mal que possible, hors quY/ ne Va pas battu (he treated 
him as badly as possible, but that he did not beat him). 

Dehors, which, as we have seen, was used as an adverb 
(as it is now), was also a preposition : 

. f$H voyois rt dehor* et dedans not muraSln. (Rac. i. 418.) 
(I saw them both within and without our walls.) 

Like dedans it lost its prepositional use at the end of the 
17th century. 

470. OUTRE. — Outre, from the Latin ultra (beyond), 
was both an adverb and a preposition in Old French. 

I. As an adverb it was equivalent to au-deid (beyond), and 
has only survived in the expressions oiler, passer outre 

1 [Compare the English use of the absolute participles 4 notwithstand- 
ing;/ « pending/ as prepositions governing their original subjects.] 
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(to pass ever, beyond), percer rf'outre en outre (to pierce 
through and through), and the locution en outre synonymous 
with en plus {in addition, moreover). 

In Middle French the adverb outre was used in a great 
many locutions reducible to the two meanings 'beyond 
measure 9 and 'wholly 1 : Les Flameaux . . . vouloient phis 
outre (the people of Flameaux wished to go further still) 
(Noel du Fail, Prop, rust i. 87). Compare the words 
outrecuidance (overweening self-confidence), outrecuidant. 

II. Asa preposition it was used in its literal sense, beyond. 
Alter outre mer. Louis d'Outre-mer. Les gens aToutre- 
monts. Les mimoires rf'Outre- Tombe. 

Soit qui U Rh6ne t outre MS bortk 
Lm vU fitum sdmUr m glouw. (Main, i. 115.) 
(Whether the Rhone beyond its banks saw him make his glory shine.) 

It "was also used in its etymological sense figuratively : 
Se revancher outre la volonte de ceux qui nous ont obliges 
(to acquit oneself beyond [i.e. against] the wishes of those who 
have obliged us) (Malh. ii. 13a). We still say outre mesure, 
outre nature, outre raison, but these are archaisms, for 
outre as a preposition is scarcely used save as an equivalent 
of en surplus de (in excess of, besides) : outre le rapport que 
nous avons constat/; outre ce que je vous aidit; whence the 
conjunctive locution: outre qu'j7 a mat agi (besides his 
having acted badly). 

471. PAR, — Par comes from the Latin per. 

I. This preposition signified first through (or across), 
in both space and time : Alter par mer et par eau. Par 
monts et per vaux. Courirpve le monde. Voyager puxtout. 
Jeter per la /mitre. Donner un coup de fouet par (across) 
le visage. Par un beau temps, par la pluie. Gagncr tout 
V%tjour. 

II. It expresses the intermediary whereby a thing is 
done (Eng. through, by) : Ces chases out 4U accotQp/ies per 
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des agents intelligent. Agir par sot-mime. Hence the use 
of par to indicate the instrument, the means (Eng. by)i 
Prendre par la main, le cou. Assurer par serment. Jurer 
par Dieu, par les saints. Far ma barbe ! Ac. 

Par also expresses the cause : yf^iir par envie, par r, 
par £ro#r*. Je conclus par & jii* je vois que . . . Especially 
with the infinitive : Far no* passages paier (by paying our 
passages) (Villeh. 59). Ce ne feut accepts par ne sembler 
equitable (this was not accepted, through not seeming just) 
(Rab.i. 184). 

Mais M4 costfbnsUm* point, par trop upprofoniir 

Lturt affairts avsc Us v6tr$$. (La Font i. aja.) 

(But let ua not confuse, by going too deep, 
Their attain and your own.) 

This is an antiquated use, which has only been pre- 
served with the verbs commencer and finin II a commence' 
par declarer; it finira bien par avouer (§ 450). 

III. Per in Latin was used as an inseparable prefix to 
adjectives to express the superlative absolute, and this 
formed an important use of par in Old French, where, 
however, it was isolated as a separate adverb : Far est bon 
= he is very good, Lat perbonus est Generally par was 
accompanied by another adverb, assez, tnout, trop, and 
meant much too : Assez par Jut long. Mout par Jut bon. 
Trop par Jut bon. This construction has disappeared, save 
in the locution which is no longer understood : Cest par 
trop Jort (it is really too badl). 

IV. Par was combined Math many adverbs and prepo- 
sitions : par avant (surviving in auparavant), par devant, 
par apris (obs.), par devers. From the use of par in the 
causal sense was derived the locution parce que, which in 
Modern French has replaced pour ce que. Parce que 
formerly indicated the motive or antecedent cause, pour ce 
que the end in view : Pourquoi iles-vous en retard?— that 
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is, for what cause ? Answer : Pane que je me suis /gar/. 
Pourquoi faites-vous cela /'—that is, for what purpose ? 
Answer: Pane que Jeveuxm f amuser. In the last sentence 
parce que replaces the obsolete pour ce que. Under pour 
we shall study this signification and the two senses of 
pourquoi. 

The classification of the meanings of par is especially 
difficult, because they go directly back to the several Latin 
meanings of par, some of which no longer exist in French ; 
hence the French meanings appear isolated from each 
other, unless we trace them back to the Latin. 

472. POTJB.- -Pour, 0. F. por, comes from the Popular 
Latin por, which is the Classical Latin pro. 

I. Fro signified literally 'in front of, before 9 : pro 
rostris, 'before the platform/ Hence figuratively: dimi- 
care pro patria (' to fight in front (/the fatherland, to pro- 
tect it % \ whence combattre pour ( for) la patric. The material 
sense having disappeared in French, pour has only the 
abstract function, and, denoting only an abstract relation- 
ship, has become a true preposition. The idea of protection 
arising from that of situation, in the sense in front of 
naturally led up to the meaning in favour of [as with the 
English for]: combaUre pour son pays, trembler pour 
qudqu'un, itre pour ou conire une proposition, whence: 
plaider pour et contre ; P amour d'une mire pour ses enfants. 
By analogy we have : la Maine qu'U a pour luu Cest une 
grande perk pour nous* Remide bon pour la fUvre (a 
remedy good tot fiver). Cest pour son malheur qu'il est 
partu 

* • 

II. By extension, pour has come to Indicate destination 
or motive (for $ in order to) 1 fairs de P exercice pour sa santi ; 
tore d/voui pour quslqu'un, pour quelque chose; pour 
P amour de Dim; and especially with an infinitive : fairs 
une chose pour famuser, travailler pour rfussir.^ In this 
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use pour was often separated from the infinitive, even as 
late as the 17th century : 

Pour d* ct grind dts*m msmnr U succis, (Corn. iv. 76.) 
(To assure the success ol this great design.) 

// . . . park le premier pour, en d/couvrant les oppositions 
. . • , prendre ses mesures et avoir la re'plique (he speaks first, 
in order, by discovering the counter-arguments . . .,to take his 
measures [accordingly] and have the reply (La Bruy. i. 374). 
Vaugelas protests against this construction and allows 
only one or two syllables between pour and the infinitive : 
pour y oiler, pour de Id passer en Italic ; and this is the 
modern use. Pour, instead of an infinitive, may be fol- 
lowed by a subjunctive proposition with a finite verb. In 
this case the Old language used pour ce que (compare de ce 
que, puree que, §§ 466, I., and 471) ; then, from the Middle 
Ages, the ce was sometimes dropped, and hence arose pour 
que* J'envoie de I' argent pour qu'il vienne (I send money for 
him to come). This locution was gradually extended and 
definitely triumphed, despite the protests of grammarians 
towards the end of the 17th century. 

We may further note certain peculiar locutions, several of 
which Sre antiquated, in which pour also indicates destina- 
tion : Cela n'est pas fait pour vous plaire (the fact is not one 
to please you). II West pas pour se laisser maltraiter (lie is 
not a man to stand being Ultreated). II y a id pour contenUr 
tons les goats (we have here wherewithal to satisfy every taste). 
Uqffaire nest pas pour en demeurer Id 1 (the qjfair is not 
going to end there). Ilafaitasse$voxasagloire,VQxartfussir, 
pour qu'il rtussisse (he has done enough for his glory, to 
succeed). Cest ppur mourir d* ennui (its enough to kill you 
with weariness). Commencer pour/wV^to make a beginning 
in order to get done). II est fort chagrin poor s'amueer (arch.) 
(he is too sad to amuse himself). II est tropfaibU pour 

1 [This seems a case comparable to *8 fut pour pmrtir* (he was about 
to start), where the locution has the function of a true active future 
"•rtkSpk (I 45o)0 
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supporter cette charge (ke is too weak to bear this burden). 
Another use of pour relating to destination is that indi- 
cated in the expressions : parfir pour (for) Paris, pour 
rAm&ique, expedition (dispatch [of goods]) pour tous pays. 

III. Pour also means for, in the sense of instead of, in the 
place of; this use is not connected with the preceding, but 
directly taken from the Latin : Faire une chose pour une . 
autre. Acheter, vendre, pour six francs. (EH pour ceil, 
dent pour dent. Traduire mot pour mot Tenir quelqu'un 
pour ami Choisir pour rou Prendre pour femme. From 
this arose a new meaning, and a very important one, much 
used in the Old language, that of because of. 

Twt a'cnfitrnd por (pour) la pluit. {Rom. d* la Rom, 1. 6591.) 
(All took flight because of the nun.) 

// plcure pour la souffrance qu'il endure. We still say : 
Ccst pour cda qu 9 H plcure, c?est poxaquoi il pleure. In the 
Old language pour ce que was also used, followed by the 
indicative: For ce que cil pardons Jut issi (ainsi) gram, si 
Jen esmurent mult li cuer des gem ; et mult s'en croisicrent 
por ce que li pardons art si gram (because this indulgence 
teas so great, the hearts of the people were much moved ; and 
many took the Cross [as Crusaders] because the indulgence 
was so great) (Villeh. a). Pour ce que, in this sense, dis- 
appeared in the 17th century before par ce que, which 
has since then expressed, not only the instrument or ante- 
cedent cause, but the purpose also (§ 471, IV). 

We have seen (p. 748) that in the present language pour, 
expressing cause, instead of being used, as in the Old 
language, with the present infinitive, is only used before 
the perfect infinitive: II a M puni pour avoir dtrobe 
[where in English we say, he has been punished for stealing]. 
We must, however, consider what takes place in negative 
or restrictive phrases. In the Old language we have : Use 
promhu pour le plaishr qu'il y trouve (he walks about for the 
pleasure he finds tttcrcin); and hence : II nese pronUne pas 
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pour le plaisir qu'H y trouverait (he does not walk about, despite 
the pleasure he would find therein). Here pour comes to ex* 
press the same idea as malgrt (despite)* Hence the following 
expressions : IU ne se lassoient Jamais, pour quelque travail 
qvtil* prissent (they never grew weary, in spite of whatever 
labour they undertook) (Amyot, ThtsSe, a). Four pen que 
vous /assies, vous re'ussire* (despite the little you do, you will 
succeed). And, the real construction being forgotten, this 
led to pour peu que vous fassiez cela, where the pro- 
noun cela was superfluous! since pour peu signified pour 
le peu ; here pour peu may be rendered by 'provided. 9 
Pour, in the sense of despite, or in spite of, although the 
construction is antiquated, may still be followed by the 
present infinitive, as in the 17th century : 

Un no* n't st pas moins roi pour ss laisscr ckartmn (Corn. vi. 45.) 
(A king is no less a king for submitting to charms.) 

Ah t pour itrt divot jt suit pas mouis honune. (Mol. iv. 466.) 
(For [«in spite of] being saintly I'm no less a man.) 

IV. Pour also signifies for = in relation to, in respect of 
a meaning derived from Latin : Cet habit est bien chaud 
pour la saison. Argent placi & cinq pour cent. This has 
led to an extension in : Four ma part, void ce que je pense 
(for my part, this is what I think). Pour moi, cest autre 
chose (as for me, it's another thing). 

V. Pour was used, and is still used, to denote a relation 
of time. In the Old language it could be used to indicate 
the past, and we still say : pour tors (for the time being 
[referring to the past]). La certmonie e'tait pour hier (the 
ceremony was [fixed] for yesterday). It is now hardly used, 
except with reference to either the present : Cest pour 
maintenant; or the future: Je n f cn at que pour un moment 
(rve only for one moment more). Ce sera pour ce soin 
Cest pour toujours, pour quand vous voudrez. 

478. PUIS (DEPOTS). — Puis, from the Latin post 
(behind, after, since), was originally both a preposition and 
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an adverb. The meanings relating to space did not enter 
the French language from Latin, being replaced by (ar)riire 
and apris (see (a), p. 816). As a preposition puis has been 
replaced by depuis, save in the old locution puts ce que, 
abbreviated into puisque, which originally meant after that, 
but now has only the figurative sense of given the condition 
that, since : Puisqu'tf en est ainsi {since such is the case). 

Depuis was seldom used as a preposition in Old French/ 
except in depuis ce que, abbreviated into depuis que. It 
was only from the 16th century that its prepositional use 
was developed at the expense of puis. We have seen 
(§ 450) that down to the 16th century it could be followed 
by a perfect infinitive. 

As an adverb of time, and a preposition of time (and, 
in Mod. F., of place), depuis has been used in two senses : 

(1) To mark an epoch separated by an interval from 
a' previous epoch referred to : (i) As adverb : II souffroit 
la Htesme passion . • . que Themistocles longtemps depuis 
souffrit (he suffered the same passion as Themistocles suffered 
long after) (Amyot, ThcsSc, a). In this sense depuis cannot 
now be preceded by a qualifying adverb (e.g. longtemps). 
(ii) As preposition : Depuis la mort d' ... Egeus, il entreprit 
utie chose (after the death of Aegeus he undertook a thing) 
(Amyot, The's/c, 6). This use is obsolete. 

(9) In the present language, to mark an interval of time 
or place, starting from a limit referred to : (i) As adverb : 
La nuit fui mauvaise, mais depuis U alia mieux (he had a 
bad night, but afterwards improved), (ii) As preposition : 
Depuis /tier H va mieux (since yesterday he has been better). 
Depuis les Alpes Jusqu'd f Ocean (from the Alps to the Ocean). 

474. PB&S (PBESQUE, APR&S), from the Popular 
Latin pressum (nigh, near, next), is an adverb marking (1) 
proximity in space : // detneure tout prto, id prds : 

Plus jt tniime prto, pirns U ett iJoigni. (Corn. Hi. 551.) 
(The nearer I deem it, the further it is removed.) 
or (a) proximity in time: Le Jour du depart est prto. 
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This second signification is antiquated 1 . In both mean- 
ings pris enters into the prepositional phrase pris de. 
II demeure pris de tiglise. II est pris de partir. In the 
16th century they preferred to make pris a preposition 
and say : // est pris Feglise, instead of pris de Peglise. 

De pris is used for both space and time, and also 
figuratively : Serrer tennenxi de pris (to press the enemy 
closely). Les maOteurs se suwent de pris. Figuratively' 
and by extension pris with a determinative expresses 
a deficit of distance or amount : II n'est pas riche d beau- 
coup pris. A peu de chose pris. II est d peu pris ruini 
(that is, he is not near being rich by a good distance ; he is 
near ruin at a little distance). In these locutions pris 
originally determined the adjectives, rictie, mine; it now 
combines with the expressions d beaucoup, d peu, and other 
analogous terms : Le compte est exact d citiq francs pris 
(the account is correct witliin five francs). The first construc- 
tion was : Le compte est pris exact, i.e. pris de F exact d cinq 
francs de distance, and- then pris became joined to d cinq 
francs : d cinq francs pris. A u titre pris, il itait roi (save 
in title, he was king), was originally the equivalent of: // 
etait pris de la royauuf, le titre s 9 en manquant; and then 
pris combined with au titre. 

Hence d peu pris comes to mean 'or a little less, more 
or less, about. 1 V affaire passera dans un mots d quelques 
jours pris, en plus ou en moms (the affair will come on in 
about a month, or a few days more or less). A cela pris, 
il a raison (apart from that he is right). Un peu sot; d cela 
pris, bonhomme (a little stupid, but apart from that a good 
fellow). 

Presque (nearly) is a development of pris as used in 
the expressions of the Old language : II est pris morL 
Vctuvre est pris toute accomplie. The analysis of these 
shows that pris here means nearly, and is equivalent to the 
modern presque. A question arises as to the function of this 

1 [Prh being replaced by prochd and its derivatives.] 
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que. It is the relative pronoun. In the Old language 
we find as alternatives to qu'est-cc la fiivre? the forms 
qu'est-ce qttest la fiivre, or the more condensed qu'cst-cc que 
la fiivre ? meaning What is that [thing] that is fever? So, 
as an alternative to il est pris fou, we find by intercalation 
of the relative pronoun : // est pris que fou (that is, il est 
pris [ce] qu\est uri]fou) (he is near that, that a madman is). 

Aprta signifies (i) after, in time : Apr&s la pluie, le beau 
letups. Aprte ce que fai dit Aprds avoir fait quclqtte 
chase. The expression aprds ce que used in the Old 
language, as in : 

Droit apris a qus Berts /h dt Paris part*. (Btrte, lix. I. 1458.) 
(Straight after Bertha was from Paris gone) 

has been abbreviated into apris que. 

Apris also signifies (a) after, behind, in space : Des esclaves 
marchent aprto ltd. It is used absolutely as an adverb : 
Aprds vettaient des soldats ; a-aprds. It has a peculiar use 
in : courir, crier aprds quelqu'un. II est toujours aprds lut 
(he is always at him). Etre aprds un ouvrage (to be engaged 
on a work). In the popular language we find : La clef est 
aprte (for d) la parte (the key is in the door). 

475. BE&BB (ABBI&KB, DEBBlilBE). — Riire, from 
the Latin retro (backwards), was used in Old French, and 
has given the modern compounds arriire, derriere. 

Arridre was originally an adverb, and is so still in the 
compound locution en arriire*. II est resU en arriire (he 
stayed behind) ; and in compounds : arriire-cour, arrUre-neveu 
(see Book III, pp. 437-439)* It is even used absolutely: 
Arriire t (back I). Arriire 9 mauditt Arriire was also a 
preposition, but this use has been lost 

Derridre (= behind, of place) is used both' as an adverb 
and a preposition alike in Old and Modern French. It 
calls for no special remarks. 

476. BARB.— Sans, from the Latin sine, with the 
adverbial 5 added, means without. It offers certain pecu- 
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liarities in its syntax which may be explained by the fact 
that logically it contains a negative idea. Hence we say 
both sans peur et sans reproche and sans peur ni reproche 
(p. 834). 

The Old language used the conjunctive expression sans 
ce que, which has been reduced to sans que. 

477. SOUS (DESSOUS).— Sous comes from the Latin 
subtus = below. It gave rise to dessons, which was a pre- 
position as well as an adverb down to the 17th century. The 
prepositional use of dessons hardly survives save in the 
double compound par>dessous. Sous, on the contrary, is 
now used only as a preposition. 

478. SUB (DESSUS).— Sur is derived from the Popular 
Latin sopra (CI. Lat supra, above) ; it was in Middle French 
confused with sus (Pop. Lat. susum), which was used as an 
adverb and sometimes as a preposition, and meant on top, 
on top of. Hence the compound dessus, which was a pre- 
position as well as an adverb down to the 17th century ; in 
the present language it is hardly ever a preposition except 
in the double compound pardessus. Sur is only used as 
a preposition. 

479. VERS (Ejn v EBS). — Vers, from the Latin versus 
(towards), marks direction in space or time: Vers la 
ntoniagne ; vers midi. It was used figuratively until the 
17th century, meaning to = with regard to (Mod. F. d Ngard 
de). La foy des femmes vers les hommes estoit inviolable (tlte 
troth of women to men was inviolable) (Noel du Fail, Prop. 
Rust. i. 47). 

Asum de bons sujets dans touUs Us provinces 

Par des vonue impuissants s'acquittent m Uun princts, 

(Corn. iii. 356-7.) 

(Good subjects enough in every province 

Acquit themselves towards their lieges by powerless good wishes.) 
• • • Vers ftm oh vers Vaufn U/mtt itr* ptrfidt* (id. iii. 4*0.) 
(To the one or the other must I treacherous be.) 

Modern custom requires the compound envers in such 
figurative uses. 

30 
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II. Negation 1 . 

French has a full negative non or ne. Even the other 
negative particles derived from Latin require the addition 
of ne or non. The negation is usually followed by a positive 
noun or adverb ; ne . . . pas, ne . • . point, are not stronger 
in expression than the Latin non. 

480. NON. — The Latin non, as an accented form, has • 
been preserved in the French non. But its use is much 
more restricted at present than in the Old language. For 
both in Old and Middle French it was used before a finite 
part of the verb, especially with the verbs itre, avoir, and 
/aire : Dient-il voir (Mod. F. Disent-ils vrai) que la garde 
de tabbaU est moye P—Certes, Sire,fiz je, non est, ains est 
tnqye (Say they true that the patronage of the abbey is mine ? 
'Sooth, sire, 9 said I, "tisnot, but 'tis mine 9 ) (Joinv. 676). Chil 
Buriles disoit ke le terre he Esclas tenoit devoit estre soie, et 
Esclas disoit que non faisoit (this Burile said that the land 
which Esclas held ought to be his own, and Esclas said that it 
was not so) (Henri de Valenc. 545). Non feront, non, disoit 
la mere (they won't do it, no, said the mother) (Bon. des P6r., 
Nouv. Ricr. ii. 288). So still in the 17th century we find : 
fen ferai de mime si je puis, Mais non ferai, car. . \ (I will 
do the same if I can, But I will not, for . • •) (Malh. iii. 55). 
Hon ferai, de par tous les diables (MoL vii. 188). Non sera 
sur mon dtne (it shall not be, on my soul) (La Font. iv. 346). 
In Middle French it was, moreover, frequently used before 
the infinitive and the present participle ; hence come non- 
chaloir (subst arch.), nonchalant (ad).), nonobstant (adj. prep, 
and adv.). Since the 17th century non has been seldom 
used save as an isolated adverb— (1) to determine a verb 
understood (Eng. no) : Le feraife ? Non ; fe dis que non ; 
or (a) to negative one of the terms of a proposition (Eng. 
not) : Je dtsire du vin et non de la biire. It has also been 
preserved in certain peculiar locutions: sinon, sinon que, 
1 On the order in negative sentences see also § 491, II, p. 836. 
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non que, non settlement; and in other compounds besides 
nonchaloir, nonchalant, and nonobstant, e. g. : chose non faite, 
non-pareilU ; non-sens ; non-valeur, &c. 

48L NE. — Afe is a weakened form of the O. F. nen, 
derived from the atonic form of non. In the Old language 
ne was used as freely as non. Its use has been considerably 
reduced in modern times. 

A. Use of ne (unaccompanied by pas, point, &c) in 
principal propositions. 

(1) Down to the 16th and 17th centuries ne may be 
found unaccompanied in optative or imperative phrases : 

Me* dd sshrmant ne vos griei. (Guv. au lion, 1. 6626.) 
(But do not trouble about the oath.) 

Ne vous en souciez (do not trouble about it) (Saintri, 260}. 
Ne manquez, sitdt la pr/sente refue, de m 9 envoy er (do not 
fail, immediately on ike receipt of this letter, to send me) 
(La Bruy. ii. 10). We still say: A Dieu ne plaise (God 
forbid). Ne bougez did (arch.) (stir not hence). 

(2) Ne was used in negative constructions where the 
negation was limited by some term expressing exclusion, 
such as que,fors que, mats que, se (Mod. si) non, &c. The 
Modern language has preserved the constructions ne . . • 
que (ss only) : // n'y a que lui (there is only he) ; and ne . . . 
autre : // n'a d autre ressource que de fuir (he has no other 
resource than to fly). But in the latter already ne may be 
followed by pas or point: we say not only Je n'ai d autre 
de'sir que de vous plaire, but also Je n'ai pas d autre dcsir 
que de vous plaire. 

(3) Ne was also used alone when the negative verb 
governed an elliptical proposition : 

Mteus u voudroii tsirt a la fw'e (fuite) 
Tom setts (tout seul) an si sauvogi tern 
Qui tan ms Is ssUsi oh qutrrt. {Chev. mu tiou, L *784«) 
. (He would rather he had taken to flight 
All alone in so savage a land 
That none would know where to seek him.) 
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This is the use we find in : Je n'ai que faire de vos dons 
(I have no use for your gifts). 

It is used similarly with que = why (pourquoi), expressing 
a desire or imprecation (§ 417, 1, p. 673) : Que ne suisje 
tnortl Que u f est*il encore vwantt 

(4) Ne stands alone when the complement of the negative 
proposition is only determined by a relative proposition. 
This was the usage in Old as it is in Modern French: 
// njy a serment qui tienne (therms no oath stands good [in 
the case]). On ne voit dme qui vwe (one sees not a living 
soul). 

(5) Ne stood alone in the Old language when it was 
followed by rim or aucun. To these words in the Modern 
language nul, and later on personne, and all other restrictive 
words, have been added : Cela ne vaut rien. II ne litguire. 
Je ne dis mot. Je ne vous reverrai jamais. 

(6) Ne used alone was the rule with avoir cure, soin P 
pooir, dreit (Mod pouvoir, droit), garde, Sec The following 
are still in use : Je n'ai cure (I don't trouble myself). Je n'en 
ai garde (I have no intention). II riimporte. Je n'ose. Je 
ne puis. Je ne sais, tec 

(7) Ne was used alone down to the iath century when 
followed by plus or moins. K7 oserent plus demorer (they 
dared no longer stay there) (Villeh. 905). The language has 
since then distinguished two senses. When ne . . . plus 
relates to time (plus = henceforward), ne stands alone : Je 
ne le ferai plus (I won't do it again). When ne . . . plus 
expresses a comparison ne must be followed by pas, point* 
tec : II n'y a pas plus de cinq mitres. 

B. Use of ne (unaccompanied by pas, point, Sec) in 
subordinate propositions. 

In a subordinate proposition ne sometimes (z) represents 
a logical negation; sometimes (a) it is an expletive, and 
its use is then due to 'attraction/ ' 

(1) Ne represents a logical negation in : II y a longtemps 
que je ne I'ai vu (it is a hug time since I havg^seen him. 
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lit, it is a long time that I have not seen him). Je ne ferni 
rien st vous ne vetien (I will do nothing if you do not co**te\ 
Present practice in most of these cases tends to strengthen 
the negation by the addition of pas or point. 

(a) The use of ne is due to 'attraction 9 when the phrase, 
though logically positive, implies an idea of negation, ex* 
pressed or understood. We have noted the use of the 
negative in Old French and in certain cases in Modern 
French in the second part of a comparative sentence : II 
est plus sage qu'il xfitait autrefois (§ 374). We still say, for 
similar reasons, with verbs of doubt, fear, && : Je arains 
qu'il ne vienne (I fear that he may come). Empichez qu'tl 
ne parte (prevent him from speaking). Prenet garde qu 9 il 
ne tombe (take care lest he fall, that he does not fall). On 
n'agit pas ainsid moms qu'on ne soil fou (one does not act 
like that unless one is mad). Both in Old and Middle 
French the verbs nier, d£sesp€rer % defendre, &c, were 
followed by a negative proposition where a positive is now 
generally used: 

Ja Ht vos an det&pcns 

Qui jt tot mom pooir n'an foul 

(Ckcth nu lion, 1. 5x09.) 
(Despair ye not now of my doing all in my power therein.) 

M. Desmarais . • • dtfendtt que Pan n!y laissdt entrerhomtne 
du monde (M. Desmarais forbade them to let in any one at 
all) (Malh. iii. 379). But it is easy to understand that the 
use of the negation in this case can be subject to no 
absolute rule. It depends on the standpoint of the person 
speaking or writing; and, according as his mind dwells 
or not on the negative idea implied in the phrase, he will 
add or omit the particle ne. Down to the 17th century 
great uncertainty and considerable licence prevailed with 
regard to this point, and ever since, in spite of the very 
specious discussions of grammarians, and their very often 
contradictory rules proclaimed in our present grammars, 
the use of the expletive ne is far from being settled. 
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A great many writers, and some of the best among 
them, do not hesitate to suppress ne after d mains que 
{unless), as Corneille did regularly, or to use such con* 
structions as these : Pour empicher que ceux <fAuiriche x 
empiitent eel e'tat (to prevent the Austrians from encroaching 
on this state) (Malh. iii. 96}. Je mourois de peur qu 9 un autre 
que moi x vous ettt donne' le plaisir dapprendre la bonne 
nouvelle (I was dying of fear lest any one but myself should 
have given you the pleasure of learning the good news) 
(S€v. L 475). Personne ria tiri d*une destinee plus qu'il 1 
a fait (no one has got more out of his lot than he has) 
(La Bruy. i. 335). On the whole there is a tendency in 
the present language to suppress this expletive ne. 

482. VL—Ni comes from the Latin neo (neither, nor). 
In Old and Middle French the usual form was ne, and in 
the earliest monuments of the language ned before a vowel. 
Afterwards ne from neo was confused with ne from non. 
We find, for instance, these lines : 

29e p$n§ dormtr pmr nwt ne maiHicr, 
TS% m ne puis ne boivn ne mtngier, 
Ne porter mnmt ne monter sor dtstrUr, 
NWcr a mast, ne mtrtr m mousiier. 

(Prim d % Onmgi 9 L 374*) 
(I cannot sleep at night nor slumber, 
Nor can I drink nor eat, 
Nor carry arms nor mount a charger, 
Nor go to mass nor enter church.) 

Here only the two examples of ne that precede puis 
represent non; all the others represent neo. Some 
traces of ne used for ni may be found in the 17th century : 
Ne plus ne mains que le pontife (neither more, nor less than 
[exactly like] the ponttfex) (Malh. i. 450). 

• • • Ji SO ViUX flfff t O l t i b itH 

Pttts kntrtux no pins bemu, (id. i. 31.) 
(I do not wish a tomb more happy nor more beautiful.) 

1 [The expletive m might have been inserted in this place.] 
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It m mmm p*, otm, n'm putt* pert 
TSTm put kgk* (La Font v. 44.) 

(Hell not know who, what, nor where, nor in what bouse.) 
The syntax of m, apparently complicated, is explained 
by the fact that it is the synonym of et (or of ou) in a negative 
phrase. In Latin neo is used as the equivalent of et non, 
but in French m is used as the equivalent simply of cL 
Take a positive sentence : Le malade mange et boit depuis 
deux jours ; its negative might have been Le malade tie 
mange et ne boit depuis deux Jours, and this form would 
have conveyed the sense correctly; but usage demands 
the following form : Le malade ne mange ni ne boit deptus 
deux jours. Nor has ni a negative signification in the 
following examples: Je n'entreprendrai point ni de la 
condamner id de la de/endre (I will not undertake eitlter to 
condemn or to defend it [an action]) (La Rochef. ii. 320). 

M Tar ni k gmndmr m none rttuUnt heumt*. (La Font vi. 147.) 
(Neither gold nor grandeur makes us happy.) 
Ji *W point ixigl ni etrmmte ni promtme. (Botleau, Lutrin, li. 1, 30.) 
(I have not exacted either oaths or promises.) 

Moreover, we not infrequently find in the Old language 
examples of et where we now use ni: 

. . . Molt wfVtf met evmu 
Qui ji m Tmi et pris et ntemt. (Ctmr. Lams, I. land.) 
(It very ill befell me that I did not take it and keep it) 

On the other hand, it happens, though infrequently, that ni 
(O.F ne) has a full negative value without any other nega- 
tive particle accompanying it : Un moyne . ..ne presche ny 1 
endoctrinele monde {a monk neither preaches nor instructs the 
world) (RabeL i. 149). 

Qui n'tttfle tU pas uh ni 1 dttmit Vespiranct. (Corn, iii. 106.) 
(That neither swells nor destroys the hope of any.) 
Tu n$ smxombtms ni 1 vamame qm pmr mot. (id. iil. 906.) 
(Thou shalt nor (all nor conquer save through me.) 

Ni, being in most cases purely and simply an equivalent of 
et, consequently followed the syntax of et. The sentence : 
1 \Ne would usually be added here.] 
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Venvie, la maligniuiet la cobalt avoient des voix parntieux thus 
naturally becomes in the negative : Venule, la maligniU, ni la 
cabale n? avoient de voixparmieux ([nor] envy, [nor] malice, nor 
intrigue had a voice among ihem) (La Font. viii. 26). Hence it 
is hard to understand why Vaugelas and all grammarians 
after him have required the repetition of mi with co-ordinate 
subjects or objects, any more than the repetition of et\ 

In modern usage ni cannot be followed by the negative • 
complements pas and point ; we no longer say : Qu 9 H soil le 
premier de sa race et it ait pas le liard en sa bourse, nipasfi* 
valet apris bU(let him be the first of his race, and have neither 
a farthing in his pocket, nor a valet at his back) (Malh. ii. 588) ; 

Lm virtu m'Jtoit point sufrtt* m towtrmdsmt 
VI mi imppdok point mton un j mrnamumi . 

(Boil. S*t. XI. I 145.) 

(Virtue was not subject to ostracism 

Nor was it then called Jansenism.) 

Moreover, modern usage has considerably restricted the 
use of ni t replacing it in many cases by either et or ou; as 
after sans, which, having a negative value, could formerly 
be followed by nit Elle icouta son arrit sans frayeur ni 
[Mod et] sans foiblesse (she heard her sentence without fear 
and without weakness) (S6v. iv. 533). Mom Equipage est 
venu jusqu'ici sans aucun malheur, ni [Mod et] sans aucune 
incommodiuf (my equipage has come so far without any mis- 
fortune or any inconvenience) (id iii. 156). 

Similarly, down to the 17th century, et uniting two sub- 
ordinate propositions gave way to ni when the second 
sentence depended on a negative principal one: 

... M pima pat qu*mu moment qui ji fmmi, 
iHuocmtt a ma yiux % ji niapprata moi- m tmi ; 
Vi fut 4u fol tumour pu tfxmbU mm roam 
Ma Idchs comtphuama mU tumrri U poiam. (Rac iil 343.) 
(Think not that at the moment that I love thee I approve myself 
innocent in my own eyes; nor that the poison of the mad love 
troubling my reason hath been fed by my cowardly inclination.) 

1 [We note that in English, a* in the artificial practice of contemporary 
French here criticised, the negative must be repeated.] 
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It was not even necessary that the introductory sentence 
should be negative ; a negative idea was enough: Jesuis 
trop press/ pour en /aire plus dune copie, ni 1 pour vous icrire 
davantage (I am too busy to make more Aon one copy of it, 
or to write any more to you) (Malh. iii. 67). Ce monasUre 
tfest vu Mors if e tat d'entretenir ni 1 nUdecin ni 1 chirurgien 
(this monastery found itself unable to keep either physician or 
surgeon) (Rac. iv. 426). 

Jt urou bim f&cki qm ct flU m rtfairt 

Hi 1 quUlk m % €*vcy&t mtwigntr U jtrtmitrt. (id. ii. 174.) 

(I should be sorry if it had to be begun over again, and if she 
sent me a summons first) 

Difendit quun vert foibU y p&t jmmait mtrtr, 
MI 1 f u'km mot dijm mis osdi iy rmamtrtr. 

(Boil. Art /o*.ii.l.ox.) 
(Forbade a weak line ever to find a place therein, or a word already 
used to dare to recur.) 

The use of ni was formerly frequent after an interrogation : 
Ya4-il vertu que je r&ire, ni* que je priche davantage ? (is 
there any virtue that I revere or that J preach more P) (Malh. 
ii-»3)- 

PiHses-Ut qu* aucun dtux wuUU tubir m$$ ton, 
SI • suwrg unt raiaon qui pari* pmr mm %/oixT 

(Boil. fy. 1. 3.) 

(Thinkest thou that any one of them will submit to my laws or be 
guided by reason, speaking by my voice f ) 

Finally, we have noted (§ 374, 1) the use of m in the second 
term of a comparison, which lasted down to the 17th cen- 
tury. 

488. Semi-negative words. — The words nul 9 aucun, 
personne, rien, jamais, guire, and a few others are accom- 
panied by the negative: Nul ne pretend Aucun n'est 
present Personne n'est venu, &c The etymological sense 
of all these words, except nul, is positive, and they re- 
ceive a negative signification solely from the following ne, 
which is nearly always present Nul (Lat. nullus) is itself 

1 Et would now replace #*# here. ' 

* Ou or r/ would now replace mi here. 
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negative; it was, however, from the earliest period of the 
language followed by the particle ne. In the 16th century, 
it is true, it occurs alone in negative phrases: Ledict 
cheval estoit si terrible et ef rent que nul ausoit monier dessus 
(tlie said horse was so terrible and ungovernable that none 
dared mount on if) (Rabel. i. 56). Je prie d Dieu, Mesdames, 
que ceste exemple vous soil si profitable que nulla de vous ait 
cttvie de soy tnarier (I pray to God, ladies, that this example 
be so profitable to you that none of you may care to marry) 
(Hept. ii. 374). But this construction is a pure latinism ; 
and it must not be confused with another construction 
frequent in Old and Middle French, where nul is used like 
ni, without the particle ne, under the influence of a negative 
idea implied in the phrase : Or oiez si onques si orrible 
tralsons fu faite pamxHe gent (now hearken if such horrible 
treason was ever done by any people) (Villeh. 222). En Vettise 
cwdoient trover plus grant plenU de vaisiax que a nul autre 
port (in Venice they thought to find greater plenty of vessels than 
in any other port) (id. 14). Here nul had come to mean any 
(aucun, quelque), and with the help of analogy it came to be 
used in absolutely positive phrases: On Pmterrogea par 
sennent, sW avoit apporti nulles lettres (they asked him on 
oath if he had brought no [= any] letters) (Hept. ii. 156). 
Autre exemple aussi remarquable . • . que nul des precedents 
(another example as remarkable . . . as any of the preceding) 
(Mont i. 3). As late as the 17th century we find : 

It k pent tpomur tana nul •mpkhtmenL (Mel to. 439.) 
(He can many him himself without any impediment.) 

Gordons bien que, par null© autre voie, eUeenapprenne jamais 
rien (let us take good care that she never learn anything about 
it by any other means) (id. vii. 391). In Modern French 
gardermth its negative implication would demand the use 
of ne before apprenne (que . . .elle Wen apprenne). 

Aucun, personne, and the adverbs jamais, rien, preserve 
their positive value in interrogations : Est*ih auoune 
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reponse plus belle? (is there any finer answer?). A-tr&tt 
jamais vu pareille chose ? (did me ever see such a thing ?) m 
Y a-t-il rien de plus beau ? (is there anything more beauti- 
ful?). 

In elliptical propositions these words are used absolutely, 
without ne, with a negative value : Est-il venu quelqtiun ? 
Fersonne (has any one come ? No one). — Qu'a4-il repondu ? 
Rien (nothing). 

Note the word rien (= rem, a thing), which has its 
literal meaning, 'a thing,' in : Est-il rien de plus beau? — 
but which by the action of ne became a semi-negative word 
in Je riai rien dit It was then used with this new signi- 
fication without the negation : Rien ne vientde rien (nothing 
comes from nothing). Lastly, by a final extension rien has 
become again a positive substantive : un rien, des riens 
(a mere trifle, mere trifles), really a positive extension from 
nothing \ 

484. — Emphasized negation. — Already in Latin, to 
strengthen the negation, words were used indicating objects 
devoid of value, as in : non facere floooi, nauoi, assis, pili, 
&c. (not to care the value of a flake, a rind, a penny, a hair). 
Old French, following this usage, employed : ne pas priser 
un denier, un festu (straw), un pois (pea), un bouton (button), 
un ail (clove of garlic), &c. Of these litotes the language 
has preserved those with the words mie (crumb), goutte 
(drop), pas (step), and point (point). 

Originally these words had a positive value, and denoted 
a small quantity : 

Qm trop i avroit grant dontagi 
Si ti uns d'au* Tautn afoloit 
Oh point di dinar K toloit. (Chi* an lion, 1. 6x86.) 
(That there would be too great a pity if the one of them mortally 
wounded the other or took away the sm a lles t part of his honour.) 

1 [Rim mains qut - anything but, like the German nichts winigtr 
«/*. The literal translation nothing Use than means amounting to, 
absolutely ; though certain English writers have used it as in French and 
German.] 
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The construction is seen to be partitive 1 ; hence with 
a negation we get : 

Mmia de it*p* nt volt mie gutrpir. (RoL 1. 465.) 
(But will not part at all with his sword.) 

This is the origin of the present construction: // n'a 
point d'amis. II ft a pas d' argent. Compare : II a trop 
a? amis. II n'a guire d'amis. II a peu d'amis. It is also 
doubtless the origin of: Je ne veux point de cea, de cela. 
The former construction of sans, followed by point de, which 
was used till the 17th century, has also the same origin : 

Li cm** prtnt sans point do tmtargicr. {Conn Louis, L 143.) 
(The count takes it without [a moment of] delay.) 

Thus where we find the words pas, point, mie, followed 
by the preposition de they have kept their function as 
substantives. 

- But at an early period these words were used absolutely 
and became adverbs, first with a positive signification, as 
seen even in the 16th century: Cela esmeui une crierie et un 
tumulte le plus grand qui eust encore point csMsur la place 
(that stirred up an uproar and a tumult, the greatest that had 
hit/terto ever occurred in the [marketplace) (Amyot, Cam. 87). 
Then they came to be regularly used with ne. Hence their 
present employment as semi-negative words. 

Mie is no longer used ; goutte is only used in a few 
familiar locutions (e.g. je ne vois goutte). Pas and point 
have survived and regularly follow the particle ne, save in 
the cases studied above (§ 481), and this compound nega- 
tion has no more emphasis in the mind of the modern 
Frenchman than the simple negation ne or non had in Old 
French. However, grammarians indicate a shade of differ- 
ence between ne . . . pas and ne . . . point, .assigning more 
strength to the latter than to the former [making ne. . .point 
the equivalent of not at all]. 

The negative idea so deeply penetrated pas and point 
•that as early as the 16th century the ne was suppressed 
1 [Cf. the common English noimbii o/good, &c] 
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in interrogative sentences : 1 A U poinot deffaict la lignee 
de Lencastre? (has he not ruined the line of Lancaster?) 
(Comm. 407). Et me demanderent si le Roy 1 tiendrmt point 
pour F enfant (and they asked me if the King would not take 
the side of the child) (id. 533). The suppression is fre- 
quent in the 16th century, and is still to be noted in the 
17th: Le perfide 1 est-il pas de retour? (is not the traitor 
returned F) (S6v. vi. 421). 

Eh bum I lui crint-tJU, 1 avois-jt pu ration T (La Fonl-ii. 34.) 
(•Well/ she cried to him, « was I not right)*) 
X FM pat m'uux que de u ftaindrt? (id. i. 834.) 
(Did he not do better than complain !) 

Indeed, this suppression much engrossed the gram- 
marians of the period, and Vaugelas discusses the question 
at length. The Academy decided against it, and Corneillc, 
who had habitually suppressed tie in interrogative phrases, 
submitted to the decision in his edition of 1660. . Thus : 

Ce grand nom 

1 Marque-t il pa* deja sur qui tu dots ttgttir f (iii. 187.) 
(Does not this great name already show over whom thou thalt reign X) 

was corrected to 

ZTe faii'U pas trop voir sur qui tu dots rigiurT 

In the literary language of the present day the negation 
ne. cannot be suppressed in interrogations, and, if some 
writers have done so, it has been by poetic licence. 

This does not prevent the language from having a grow- 
ing tendency to give the negative value to semi-negative 
words in elliptical phrases: Fas d argent, pas de Suisse. 
Vous dire* cela ? Jamais (never t lit ever) de la vie. Homme 
simple, pas (nol) orgueilleux. S4uire,farouclie, jamais content 
Even in complete sentences the popular language sometimes 
suppresses the tie altogether: Cest pas vrai (for ce n'est pas 
vrai). And this use, in which pas is considered as a negative, 
has triumphed in the barbarism of the accepted phrase : Je 
n'ai pas que ce livre ( = I have not only this book), a negation 
of Je n 9 ai que ce livre ( = / have only t/iis book). 

1 [In Modern French ne would be inserted here.] 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ORDER OF WORDS 

485. The order of words. 

I. Thi Order in certain Word-Groups considered separately.— 

486. Principal and attributive substantives.— 487. Substantives 
and attributive adjectives.— 488. The article, adjective, and sub- 
stantive.— 489. Possess! ves and substantives.— 490. Numerals 
and substantives.— 491. Adverbs with verbs and adjectives. 

II. The Order op the Elements op the Proposition.— 492. Intro- 

ductory.— 493a. The subject— 498. The predicate.— 494. The 
object — 495. The personal pronoun.— 496. Separation of co- 
ordinate and of subordinate '.enns. 

485. The order of words. — It is perhaps in that part 
of the syntax which deals with the order of words that the 
present language differs most from the Old language. 
The latter, from its closer affinity to Latin and its retention 
of the declension, enjoyed in consequence much greater 
freedom of construction. As already stated (§ 15), it could 
more easily follow the movements of thought and convey 
the immediate impression. In French the history of the 
order of words is thus the history of the progressive 
advance of the language from a construction in great 
measure synthetic to a construction almost entirely analytic. 

Here, as elsewhere, ancient usage has left certain traces 
in the Modern language. 

We shall first study the order of words considered in 
certain usual word-groups separately, and then the order 
of words as the elements of the proposition. Nothing will 
be said concerning the order of the subordinate sentences, 
&c, the language having in this respect largely preserved 
the same freedom that it possessed formerly. 

I. The Order in certain Word-Groups considered separately. 

486. Principal and attributive substantives.— An 
attributive substantive is one connected with a principal 
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substantive by some relation of dependence, especially of 
possession: Les commandements de Dieu. It follows its 
subject 

Such was the construction from the earliest period of 
the language. However, we often find in Old French the 
attributive substantive placed first: Et issirent de ior» 
meillors gens une partie fors (and a party of their best 
men issued forth [made a sortie]) (Villeh. 167). Luxure 
est de Paine destruction {luxury is destruction to the sou/) 
(Saintrt, 28). De cheval donnd tousfours regardoit en la 
gueulle (he always looked into the mouth of a gift-horse) 
(Rabel. i. 45). De oeux la est la liberty peu suspecte (of 
those is the liberty Utile catted in question) (Mont iii. 1). 
From the 17th century this inversion has been only allowed 
in poetry : 

Pour da oe grand daaaain assurer U sued*. (Corn. iv. 76.) 
(To assure the success of this great design.) 

D'animaux maUaisants, Jetoit un trig bon plat. (La Font. ii. 444.) 
(Of hurtful animals they made a very good dish [— assortment].) 

On the other hand, we know that the relation of posses- 
sion might be marked by the form of the objective case ($462, 
IV, 2, p. 792), and, as is shown by the old juxtaposites lundi, 
mardi, Abbeville (Book III, § 281), the primitive construc- 
tion placed the determinant before the determinate. It is 
thus that in the Oaths we find pro Deo amur (for love of 
God), and in the Sequence de Sainte Eulalie : li Deo inimi(the 
enemies of God). This inversion was constant with the words 
Dieu, diable, roi, pire. It was still in use during the 12th 
and 13th centuries for Dieu : par la Dieu grace, en la Dieu 
main, &c. Hence comes the locution Dieu merci\ 

487. Substantives and attributive adjectives,— 
Usage has considerably varied with regard to the place that 
the attributive adjective should occupy. The Old language 
had largely preserved the Latin tradition, and generally 

1 [Lit by God's grace \ now equivalent to thank God.] 
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placed the adjective before the substantive. The anxiety 
for rhythm of phrase, whiqh has prevailed in French since 
the 27th century, and which forbids a substantive to, be 
preceded by an adjective of greater length, was not felt : 
Us fesoient trots merveillous satis {all three wade wonderful 
jumps) (Joinv, 526). lis boutirenl le feu en le desoustraine 
vWe de Miaus (they set fire to tlie lower town of Miaus) 
(Froiss. v. 106). Nowadays, disliking the abrupt cadence 
of the phrase, we should say : sauts nterveitteux, tour malt- 
deux, parole chevaleresque. And in point of fact those few 
adjectives which the present language still places almost 
regularly before substantives (unless the substantives are 
monosyllabic) are short : bel, bref, court, long, haul, jeunc, 
ton, sot. Side by side with these, others that are no less 
short are now regularly placed after the substantive : we 
no longer say, as formerly: une plate pierre, urn bran* 
eou/eur, un maigre cheval, une veuve dame, Szc 

In fact, the place given to the attributive adjective became 
gradually less definite as the anxiety for harmony developed 
among authors, and also as their analyses of the relation 
noted by the adjective became more delicate. As early as 
the zath century, when the adjective attracted special 
attention and denoted a particular quality, it was placed 
after the substantive. Just as Latin used navis longa 
rather than longa navis to indicate a particular kind of 
ship— the man-ofwar— so Old French placed after the 
substantive certain adjectives, e.g. grand, petit, gros, riche, 
vilain, saint, &c Post-position of this kind was especially 
frequent in the case of Learned adjectives, which, being 
in less eommop use than Popular adjectives, presented 
a special signification. Certain other adjectives indicating 
physical qualities or external circumstances, such as rouge, 
gris, icru, blanc, mdle, voism, &c, had already a tendency 
to be placed regularly after the substantive. 

From the Middle French period the language went on 
developing this practice. Robert and Henri. Estienne 
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noted that very often the difference in the place of the 
adjective resulted inadifference of meaning, and that certain 
adjectives, especially those of colour, should follow the 
substantive. Not only has the number of these adjectives 
increased considerably ever since, but the cases where the 
signification varies according as the adjective is placed 
before or after the substantive also tend to increase. In 
the 17th century the adjectives mime, seul, certain, propre, 
second, different, were still placed indifferently before or 
after their substantives ; at present their meaning changes 
with their place. We may add bon, brave, galant, grand, 
pauvre, triste \ &c With many others, although the differ* 
ence of meaning is not so marked, it still exists ; compare 
un habile honme with un homme habile, un savant homme 
with un homme savant 1 , Sec. In the case of adjectives 
where the meaning is not altered it is, as Vaugelas said, 
for the ear and for custom to decide their position. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the language tends more and 
more to place the adjective after the substantive, that is, 
to use it to indicate an individual rather than a generic 
distinction, contrary to the Latin custom \ 

488. The article, adjective, and substantive. — The 
article is regularly placed before the substantive deter* 

1 [Bon kommi - food fellow ; kommi bon -tood man. Bravi kommi- « 
food man j kommi bravi - bravo man. Galant kommi - gallant man, 
ftntleman j kommi galant - man attentive to women. Grand kommi m 
great man ; homme grand m tall man (but grandi fimmi m tall woman). 
Pamm kommi — poor man (pityingly) ; kommi pauvn m a poor (indigent) 
man. Tristt kommi m wretched creature j kommi triiU - tad man.] 

8 [Un kommi kahili — * clever man, In the general aenae; mi kabiU 
kommi is somewhat pejorative in idea. Ct the Eng. 4 a clever pereoa.' 
Un oavani kommi is almost a compound word, and is somewhat more 
forcible than un kommi aavani^ 

• [We may note that post-posed the adjective is rather supplemental, and 
that the relative and the verb to bi might be supposed inserted (f 85***) » 
while, when it precedes, it has the function of a determinant. Modern 
writers often propose the adjective for picturesqueness.] 

3H 
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mined, or the attributive adjective when this precedes the 
substantive: Lee conseUlers. I*es mauvais conseiUers. In 
Old French, as we have seen (§ 486), it could be separated 
from the principal substantive by an attributive substan- 
tive: li Deo tnimi It could also be separated by the 
relative cm (as whose) : 

Alius, K bmm» roit dt Bntomgnt 

La cm prostct no* mtutmgm. (&#*. mu ton, 1. 1.) 

(Arthur, the good King of Britain, whose pr o wess teaches us.) 

Li trahiires en la cut aide U aloient (the traitors to whose aid 
they were going) (Henri de Valenc 639). 

But generally in such cases there was no article : en oui 
garde (in whose care) (Villeh. na). Ne sai par oui conseil 
temper eres respondi qu'ti voloit aler (J know not by whose 
advice the emperor answered that he wished to go) (id. 277). 

480. Possessives and substantives. — Possessives in 
their atonic form were, and are, regularly placed before 
the substantive (son /Us, son brave /Us); in their accented 
form they were generally placed between the determinant 
and the substantive : un sien /Us, par ceste meie barbe (a 
son of his, by this my beard\ &c In the 16th century the 
accented possessive occurs after the substantive, but in this 
case it has the function of a true relative proposition: 
Les transporta ,en pays sien (he carried them into his own 
country [ss the country that was his own]) (Rabel. ii. 19). 
Les douceurs de cette vie nostra (the sweets of this life of 
ours [ = that is ours]) (Mont L 38). 

490. Numerals and substantives. — Numerals, whether 
cardinal or ordinal, were generally placed before the sub- 
stantive, as at present In Old French, however, to indicate 
dates* the word ans was placed between the last number 
and the last but one 1 : mille deus cena ans et quatre (one 

• [A aiartar construction ocears in the English Aathorl»4 Version.] 
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thousand two hundred years and /out). Further, ambe, 
ambedui, andui (Lat ambo, two), were placed before the 
determinant: 

▲mbes em rnrn i mt m Uvmt amtrt mcmt. (RoL I 419.) 
(Both hit hands he lifted on high.) 

If in Charles Quint, Franfois deux, Ac. (§ 378) the 
numeral is placed after, it is because it is more than a 
simple attribute of the substantive, and is used in apposi- 
tion; in Old French, indeed, Charles le quint was the more 
frequent form. 

49L Adverbs with verbs and adjectives. — I, At 
the present day, in the usual constructions, the adverb, 
whether simple or compound, generally immediately fol- 
lows the verb, or immediately precedes the adjective 
which it qualifies : // est venu ioL // travaiUe courageuse- 
ment. II est trfta bon. Cest fort beau. This order is 
only modified for the purpose of emphasizing the idea 
expressed by the adverb : Jusquloi, tout allait bien. Ioi 
U /out arriter et examiner la situation. Tant il est sage. 

Down to the 16th century the language enjoyed greater 
freedom, as we see by the following examples : 

Adverbs of place : Arere se sunt mis (they put themselves 
behind) (Saint-Thomas, 1. 2268). Je fats ioy sentir mes 
inclinations (I here reveal my inclinations) (Mont iiL 9). 

Adverbs of time: 

D$ vo$ mt hoi malt wtrfuskml (RoL 1. 3076.) 
(May ill confusion yon befall this day!) 

CS m# mmt prot jamais for guerttUr. (id. L 1514*) 
(These are fit nevermore to fight.) 

Sen alia en ung jardin . . . oA longnement se promena 
(he went into a garden where he walked for a long time) 
(HepL i. 279). . 
Adverbs of manner : 

Holt statement tempcnrt ektvmlckst, (RoL L 3101.) 
(Right nobly the emperor rides.) 
3 H 2 
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Et sachiez que onques plus orguellieuaement nuls porz 
Hi fu pris (and know that never was port more proudly 
taken) (Villeh. 157). Mai apertement se partirent (they 
retired in obviously bad fashion) (Joinv. 164). Beauooup 
moins est Camillus comparable & Themistodes (much less is 
CamiUus comparable to Themistodes) (Mont ii. 33). // est 
ban et frays asses (it is good and fresh enough) (Rab. iL 10). 
An example of the adverb placed before the verb has been 
preserved in Ainsi soit-il (so be it). 

The adverb plus in a comparative sentence was freely 
placed after the adjective in Old and Middle French, 
e*g. : blanc plus que neige 9 . instead of plus blanc que 
neige. Moreover, down to the 17th century, instead of 
the present construction, dautant plus . • . que . . • plus 
(U devient dautant plus avare qu y U devient plus riche), they 
Used plus . . . plus . • • , the latter followed by the comparative 
proposition (the more . . . the more . . . \ e.g. : 

fy dtvim* plus «r f plus fy vois d$ vndun. (Malh. L 139.) 

(The more greenery I see, the more dried up I become.) 
Jm moins d$ npmtir, plus jt p*m 4 mm faut*. (id. L aa.) 
(The more I think of my fault, the lets repentance I have.) 

Et thtur d* vous nrvotr hd ttmbUm pins domx 
Pins fib mum ptmri pour mm at cktr tpoux. (Com. iii. 491.) 
(And the more she has wept for a husband so dear, 
The sweeter will seem the Joy of seeing you again.) 

The constructions given above, in which the affirmative 
proposition precedes, just as in dautant plus . . . que, Sec, 
must not be confounded with the now very usual construc- 
tion where the order of the propositions, is reversed, and 
the affirmative follows the comparative ; with this construc- 
tion fy deviens plus sec, plus fy vois de verdure becomes : 
plus fy vois de verdure, plus fy deviens sec. 

11. Position of negatives. 1. With simple finite tenses, ne 
precedes the verb* ^os follows it Ne can only be separated 
from the verb by die atonic personal pronouns, and by en 
ory. Pas can only be separated from the Verb by certain 
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adverbs, such as vraiment, certainement, assuriment, &c. : Je 
ne fais pas cela. Jem brie* fais certainement pas un reproche. 

a. With compound finite tenses, ne precedes and pas 
follows the auxiliary under the same restrictions as those 
regulating their position with regard to the verb in the 
simple tenses. On ne hit a pas donnd un sou. 

3. With the present infinitive of all verbs except itre 
and avoir, ne is immediately followed by pas, and the 
group ne pas can only be separated from the infinitive by 
the words that separate ne from the verb in finite tenses : 
ne pas vous en contenter, if est maL 

4. With itre and avoir used independently, or as the 
auxiliary in a perfect infinitive, pas may either follow -ne 
immediately: ne pas itre or avoir; or it may follow the . 
auxiliary : til itre or avoir pas. Moreover, the introduc- 
tion of the atonic personal pronouns and of en and y before 
the auxiliary, and of the adverbs quoted in (1), above, after 
it, gives rise to a certain number of variations : ne pas en 
avoir eu ; n'en avoir pas eu; cfest xs! avoir vraitnent pas de 
chance. 

5. All that has been said above with regard to pas 
applies to point, except (3). We can say ne point souffrir ; 
but we can also say ne souffrir point, which is much more 
emphatic; while souffrir pas is not used. In cases where 
the sense allows rien to be used, it follows the same rules 
as point 

6. We may note that in the 17th century traces are found 
of the ancient usage which (i), on the one hand, placed pas 
or point before ne: Fas tiy faudrai (J will not fail thereof) 
(La Font iv. 98) ; and (ii), on the other hand, separated 
ne from pas in freer fashion than at present : // ne luiitoit 
resti pas un seul amant (not a single lover had remained to 
her) (La Font. viiL 47). Cest ce quia differi ma riponse, 
tt la priire que j*aid vous f aire de ne vous contenter pas du 
bruit que les conUdiens fontde mes deuxactes (what has delayed 
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my answer was this, and the request I have to make you not 
to be satisfied with the noise the phyers are making over my two 
ads) (Corn. x. 490). Je vous supplie . . . de ne me refuser 
pas (I beseech you not to refuse me) (La Rochef. iii. 167). 

IL The Order of the Elements of the Proposition. 
492. Introductory. — According to present usage the 
elements of the proposition are placed in the following 
order: subject, verb, predicate (Dieuest bon); or: subject, 
verb, object (faiicrit ma lettre). When there are several 
different objects the direct object takes the first place (j'ai 
donni est argent & un pauvre) unless it is followed by 
accessory determinants (;'W envoy/ & mon pire la lettre 
que j'ai icrite). 

Such is the general rule of construction. Present 
usage, however, allows some licence in certain cases which 
we shall note below, and which show a survival of the 
greater freedom which prevailed in the Old language. 

The place of the subject, the predicate, the object, will 
be studied in turn. The position of the personal pronoun 
used as the object will be examined separately; 

482 a* The subject (see also § 495).-*!. In the Modern 
language, when the proposition consists of a subject and 
a verb without a predicate or object, the subject may 
follow the verb in two cases : 

x. With intransitive verbs such as venir, survemr 9 entrer, 
apparaUre, rester, suwre, &c, to give a livelier expression 
to the thought: Survient un orage. Arrive mon frtore. 
Bsstoii cette redoutable in/anterie de tarnUe d 9 Espagne(Bcms^ 
Oraison sur Condi). In this case the subject can only be 
a substantive, not a pronoun. 

2. With declaratory verbs in a parenthetical or inter- 
calated sentence; and then the subject may be either a 
substantive or a pronoun : <ftf le roi, dit41, &c 

These two inversions have remained as they existed" in 
Old and Middle French; in the earliest text* of the 
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language, however, the number of neuter verbs that 
could precede the subject was much greater. 

II. When the proposition consists of a subject, a verb, 
and a predicate or object, the Modern language still allows 
the subject to follow the verb, especially when it is a 
personal pronoun, if the proposition commences with an 
indeclinable word, such as ainsi, aussi, peutetre, encore, & 
peine, de Id, toujours, Id, jadis, autrefois, dec. : Peutetre 
viendra-t-il. A peine arriva-LiL When the subject in this 
case is a substantive it sometimes comes before the verb, 
but it is then generally repeated as a pronoun after it : 
A peine mon ami /util arrhjt 

The construction with the subject post-posed may also be 
found in subordinate sentences introduced after the principal 
either by a relative in the objective case, or by a conjunc- 
tion: Avethvous vu la maison qtta achet/e mon pdre? 
Cest samedi que doit arrwer mon frdre. 77 n' avail que vingt 
ans quandjut consommee sa ruine (he was only twenty when 
his ruin was completed). We have here the remains of 
a construction more widely used in Old and Middle 
French, according to which the subject might follow the 
verb when the proposition commenced with a predicate or 
an object, as in the following example : 

Borne fut 11 sieolse ml tens mmemtor. (AUx. I x.) 
(Good was the world in the time of the ancients.) 

Thus we still say : Bienheureux sont les pauvres d' esprit, 
or, with the verb understood: Bienheureux les pauvres 
d esprit (§ 493). Totes les parole* • . . nevos contera tnie 
li livres (the booh will not tell you all the words) (Villeh. 199). 

Down to the 13th century the post-position of the sub- 
ject was the rule when the sentence opened with an adverb : 
Apris se croissa Henri* sesfreres (after, Henry, his brother, 
took the cross) (Villeh. 8). Et la fu}e (and I was there) (J oinv. 
93X This construction is still found very frequently in the 
x6th century, and accounts for certain expressions of the 
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17th century, such as : Bien ai-je cru, bien est-il vrai, or o*je 
&c Seulement avott-n fore* lettres dans ses poches {only 
he had many letters in his pockets) (Malh. iii. 428). C* mot 
j t aliine 9 a dtjd M comment** et a-t-oa dit que . . . {this word 
t aleine 9 has been already commented on, and it has been said 
that...) (id. iii. 428). 

Mrnio $U wont innoc en t*; mutoi TMt mon frirt. (Cora. ii. 406.) 
(But they are innocent; so was my brother.) 

Autmmt qui mon tsprit adon 00$ mMts 

Autmmt mux-jo du mat m voo lougun vittits. (Id. U. 104.) 

(As much as my mind adores your deserts 

Just so I hate your long [rounds of] visits.) 

On hd permit dabord de demander tout en argent comptant 
• • . et le refusa-t-on de lasurvivdnce qtiil demandait pour moi 
{they allowed him first to ask for all in cash . . . and they 
re/used him the reversion that he asked for me) (La Rochef. 
S-45I)- 

This construction also explains certain inversions, which 
appear to us particularly bold, in the poets of the 17th 
century: 

Commt 0$ tfont flue do oaptm^ itt Wont ptuo dt JteMeuwo^ 
St tonthtnt note oum dttttt thutt conununo 
. Tons osux quo tm Fortune 
Fmooii bun otrvttturo. (Malh. L 974.) 

(As they have sceptres no more, they nave flatterers no more, and 
with them sink in a common mil all those whom Fate had made their 
servants.) 

Qumud pourrm mon amour bmjgmr mvtc ttndmot 
Tm front oktoritux dt Inrmm dmtiigmml (Cora. iii. 88**) 
(When shall my love tenderly bathe 
Thy conquering brow with tears of joy f) 

III. Another inversion of the subject still frequent in 
the 27th century consisted in its interpolation between the 
auxiliary and the participle of a compound tense, or between 
the finite part and the infinitive of a periphrastic verb : 

Ei aw porno* Bosttte Htm mkuM qm Ut room (Malh. L 39.) 
(And Rosette could fere no better than the rosesjX 
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CetU ptmwoit Hyman i jnom tenor mUadkd, (Malh. L sag.) 
(She whom Hymen had to my heart attached.) 

Urn mommrqut Jhmfots 

Qm m smavii l'envia meeuttr fmuctm via. (Corn. x. 9a) 
(..... A French monarch whom envy could accuse of no vice.) 

Sur fMf J*m dabord a* vangeanoe txtrckt (Rac, ii. 545.) 
(On whom first will his revenge be wrought t) 

* It was the same in Old and Middle French : 

Mnt # matims ad U reis eaoolUL {Rot, L 67a) 
(Mass and matins has the king heard.) 

Quart elesfitreptifaites, siJulA cfoooe devisee (when they were 
made, the tiling was told) ( Villeh. 30). Sifitrent adonc alors 
lours oris et leurs regrets entendus dairement {then were 
their cries and their lamentations plainly heard) (Amyot, 
Rom. 17). 

IV. For the place of the subject in interrogative propo- 
sitions see § 391. 

V. In optative propositions the Modern language places 
the subject after certain subjunctives such as : vive, vivent, 
pfrissent, vienne, viennent, sois, soil, soient, and puisse: Vive 
la France I Butwesay: Dieule veuillel Dieu vous b/nisse/ 
The post-position of the subject in optative propositions 
was more widely used during the 17th century (§ 443, IV). 

VI. Similarly the subject follows in formal propositions 
denoting a supposition, as in the statement of mathematical 
or logical data, where the subjunctive is not followed by 
que: Soil le nombre a {take the number 2). Soit AB une 
droite (let A B be a straight line). Soient les phrases (consider 
the phrases), &c 

408. The predicate.— The regular place of the predi- 
cate is after the verb : Dieu est bon. II est devenu pauvre. 
It may however, as we have seen (p. 839), be placed at 
the beginning of the proposition : Bienheureux sont les 
pauvres if esprit. Tel est mon avis. Autre est mon senti- 
ment. And this construction was frequent down to the 16th 
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century: Rostra estoit-U & iris bonnes enseignes (ours was 
he by very good signs) (Uont p. 65). Au moms sages 
ft* pouvons nous estre que de nostra propre sagesse (at any 
rule wean only be wise with our own wisdom) (id i. 24, p. 74). 

Exclamatory sentences may be headed by the adjective 
predicate, with the verb Ore omitted : Admirable la seine I 
trds oarreot* le petit prince I . Such locutions are especially 
characteristic of the spoken language, but occur even in 
descriptions in modern novelists. 

The predicate could also be placed in Old French be- 
tween the verb and the subject, or between the subject and 
the verb. These two inversions, of which some examples 
may still be found in the 16th century, have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

494. Thb object (see also { 495).— I. The direct object. 
(x) The direct object generally follows the verb : Dieu atme 
lee homines. Should, however, special attention be drawn 
to the object it may be placed at the beginning of the 
proposition, but on condition that it is repeated by a pro- 
noun following : oette lettre, je I'astue. The Old language 
used this construction, but without the pronoun : Grant 
grace nous fist Nosirs Sires (great grace showed us Our 
Lord} (Joinv. 165). Et eestee response ne lifisje pas (and 
this answer I did not make him) (id. 421). Semblables 
actions de graces rendit Pantagruel & touts P assistance (the 
Uhe thanks gave Pantagruel to all the company) (Rabel. L 
320). Oecy ahje reconnu de mesyeux (this have I recognized 
with nqy [own] eyes) (Mont L 11). We find also in inter* 
rogative phrases: 

Qutmi H rob Art** i mndr e t 

(Gk* m Urn, L 1615.) 
(Your faad, who shall defend, whea Kinf Arthur comet there t) 

We may add, however, that the habit of recalling the 
direct object by means of a pronoun was introduced at 
a ffcirly early period* — • 
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(a) Another inversion consists in placing the object 
between the subject and the verb. In Modern French 
this inversion is only admissible for pronouns : Dieu nous 
aime. Je le veux. It was used with substantives also in 
Old French : Li baron msroi vous orient (the barons ay 
you mercy) (Villeh. 106) ; and especially in relative propo- 
sitions : Con cil qui grant mestier en avoient (as men who 
had great need thereof) (id 135). This is the origin of 
such poetic constructions as : 

Lome domt ct htmu Jour la pet —no * m'odroii. iMalh. i. 
(Louis, whose presence this happy day (rants me.) 

Quot metr* mmlkmnux ma fortune m bitkl (id. L no.) 
(What unhappy star built my fortune?) 

Lee iemx emmpo muUnk u» tel ohoix d io mv o utnU (Corn. iii. 335.) 
(The two camps mutinous disavow such a choice.) 

Vmgle ot U thai-hum* lews Querellss toookmt. (La Font i. ana) 
(The eagle and the owl their quarrels stopped.) 

We can easily understand that with the loss of the 
declension, and the suppression of all difference of form 
between subject and object, the present construction was 
bound in the end to triumph. It already prevailed greatly 
in Old French, and the inverted construction, just quoted, 
was used especially with verbs whose subject was under- 
stood* 

(3) Down to the 17th century the direct object could be 
intercalated between the auxiliary and the participle of 
a compound tense, or between the finite part and the 
infinitive or the participle of a periphrastic verb : 

Lmro piodo qui *W jomou lee ordures prusMs. (Main. 1 13.) 
(Their feet which never have trodden filth.) 

Mate myni 4$ voe fie les grands octurs Heomerte. (id. I igu) 
(But having discovered your sons' great hearts.) 

l*o dol out moms ohoioit AsHwAvsf doe puttie 
A ess firas ot les miens pr ud e m n u mi eeeootto. (Corn. i. 403.) 
(Heaven, which herself choose s us 'mates, has wisely matched both 
thy passion and mine.) 
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Vqhm rtndi* du difunt la Tolont* trempk. (La Font viL 400.) 
(You violate the wishes of the dead.) 

Li pauvti EickyU mtm *ut see jours mvamctr. (id. It 095*) 
(Poor Aeschylus thus managed to put on his [term of] days.) 

An attribute of the object could also occupy this place: 

Ct pamsUi mti 
Qm$ moms mooms mouoho appdi. (La Font ii. 06a.) 
(That winged parasite which we 'fly' have named.) 

(4) In imperative non-negative phrases, as shown by the 
compound words formed of a verb in the imperative and a 
direct object (Taillefer, Boileau, couvre-chef, garde-rob*, Sec) 
(Book III, $301), the object was originally placed after the 
verb : Aimtu Dieu. Aide&utrxd. ■ The only exception is for 
atonic pronouns in negative phrases, as we shall see ($495,3). 

II. The indirect object and circumstantial complement — 
Down to the 17th century the language enjoyed almost full 
liberty as regards the position of these objects. In the 
Modern language they generally come after the verb, and 
when accompanied by a direct object their place is deter- 
mined either by the sense or by the harmony of the sen* 
tence. 

495. The personal pronoun.— I. The subject The 
rules of construction for the pronoun used as a subject are 
almost the same as those for the substantive (for an 
exception see $ 492 a, 1); we have nothing to add thereon. 

II. The object (1) Affirmative and negative propositions. 

(i) The old order placing the direct object before a 
transitive verb has been preserved since the origin of the 
language for atonic pronouns: Dim nous aime. The indirect 
object of intransitive verbs occupies the same place : // 
nous obe'it In Old French, with a finite verb, the accented 
forms, we have seen, were used (§ 393), and these could 
even be placed after the. verbs: conseiHierent soi (they 
c o nsulted one another) (Villeh. 24). Sometimes atonic 
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forms also may be found placed after the verbs: Ot Is U 
enfes (the child heard him) (Cour. Louts, L 87). Et disireni . . . 
u U le voloit faire, prdsseni le ; et iU net voloit /aire des> 
fiassent Is de par als (and they said . . . if he would do it 
they would accept, and if he would not do it they sent him 
defiance by these men) (Villeh. 210). From the 16th cen- 
tury the accented form am* was used only with infinitives 
and gerunds ; and woi-disant (self-styled, pretended) has sur- 
vived to the present day. We may also note the accented 
forms preceded by a preposition and placed before the 
past participle in the legal phrases : Valorisation 4 nous 
accordee, une erreur par ltd commise, &c. 

(ii) Two personal pronouns, one being the direct object, 
the other the indirect, cannot precede the verb when the 
direct object is in the 1st or 2nd person. The direct 
object alone precedes. We say il m'envoie & toi, 4 ltd (he 
sends me to thee, to him) ; U t'envoie & moi, & lui 1 . 

But when the direct object is in the 3rd person (le, la, 
Us) the two pronouns precede ; and the indirect object is 
placed before the direct if it is in the 1st or 2nd person, but 
after if it is in the 3rd : U me (or to) Venvoie (he sends it to 
me, to thee), but U le ltd envois (he sends it to him)\ 

In Old French, on the contrary, even when the direct 
object was in the 1st or 2nd person, the indirect objects moi, 
toi, lui, preceded by a preposition, could also be placed 
before the verb : 

Mutudrt dt moi k vol m'mnvoii, (CMtv. mu lion, 1. 507s.) 
([One] better than myself tends me to you.) 

And again, when the direct object was in the 3rd person, 
it could precede the indirect object in the 1st or 2nd 
person : Et si le vos prions (and we even beg it of you) 
(Villeh. 8a), Car je le vous doing et sile vous garantirai 
{for I give it and even guarantee it to you) (Joinv. 91). 
This construction was still in use at the beginning of the 

1 And not U U m'moom, dec. 

1 And not : H U m***voi$, il tmtcmwoi*. 
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27th century. Vaugelas and the Academy brought about 
the definitive triumph of the modern construction, although 
it is inconsistent to say U le lui dira (he will tell it him) side 
by side with UtneU dira (he will tell*me it). 

(a) In imperative phrases, if they are affirmative, the 
accented pronouns of the 1st and and persons, and the 
atonic pronoun of the 3rd, are used, and follow the verb : 
Aimes-maL Conduis-toi bien. Aitne-lo. Aime-les. If 
they are negative, the atonic forms of all three persons are 
used, and precede the verb : Ne me conduis pas. Ne le 
blesse pas. 

This was also the practice in Old French. However, a 
positive imperative with the prcnoun preceding (and atonic) 
may sometimes be found : Un petit me souffr/s (bear with me 
a little) (Alisc L 2373). Donques vous garden que vous ne 
faites (so take ye care not to do) (Joinv. 24). In Middle 
French and in the 17th century the following construction in 
the second of two co-ordinate propositions may be found : 
Roidissons-nous et nous efforfons (let us stiffen ourselves and 
master ourselves) (Mont L 19). Faites-en /aire des informa- 
tions et me les envoye* (let information be procured about it 
and send it to me) (La Rochef. in. 35). 

PoOmtm U emu €989$ H Is rtpoKsstM. (BoiL, Art.poiL L L 173.) 
(Unceasing polish it, and polish it again.) 

Aimum toujour* Thetis H vous minum mussL (La Font. vii. 17.) 
(Love Thetis still and love yourself as well.) 

(3) When the pronoun depends on a locution formed of 
a finite verb and an infinitive, and the pronoun is the object 
of the infinitive, it is (except with the verbs quoted below) 
placed between the finite verb and the infinitive : Je vaisle 
chercher (I am going to fetch him). If the pronoun is the 
object of the principal verb, it is placed between the subject 
and the finite verb: Je le regard* tomber (I am watching 

The Old language, on the contrary, in both cases re* 
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gaixled the pronoun as the object of the verbal locution as 
a whole and not of either of the verbs considered separately ; 
accordingly the pronoun was always placed before the 
finite verb. Such was still the usage in the 17th century : 
Von lea veut 1 mettre dans leur tort absolument (they wish to 
put them entirely in the wrong) (La Rochef. iii. 71). 

Lm commum %'mUoit 1 tipmrtr dm Sinai. (La Font L 909.) 
(The common folk were about to separate themselves from the Senate.) 

fespire toujour* qu'il lea pourra 1 vaincre \I hope still thai 
he will be able to conquer them) (La Bruy. i. 37a.) Tel 
homme ... ne se pent 1 difinir (such a man . . . cannot be 
defined) (id. ii. 18). The construction has only been 
preserved where the pronoun is the object of the infinitive 
of one of the six following verbs : voir, entendre, envqyer, 
sentir, laisser, /aire : Je vous ai vu battre (I saw you beaten), 
because the infinitive active is here the equivalent of an 
infinitive passive of which the pronoun would be the subject 
(§449, II, p. 737). 

(4) When en and y come together y precedes en: II j en 
a. In Old and Middle French en preceded.?: 

GanUs qui n'en i vugm pins. (Guv. mm lion, L xooo.) 
(Take care no more of them come here.) 

496. Separation of co-ordinate or subordinate 
terms. — In the Modern language co-ordinate terms, 
whether subjects, attributive adjectives, or adverbs, &c. f 
are always placed together. In the Old language, on the 
contrary, there was no restriction, and the present usage 
was far from being finally established even in the 17th 
century: 

Son dtvoir m'm trahi, mm malhtur, H son phrt. (Corn, iii 507.) 
(Her duty, my misfortune, and her father have betrayed me.) 

Apris une si belle action et si utile (after so fine and so 
useful an action) (S€v. iv. 30). 

1 [la contemporary French the pronoun would be placed here.] 
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So also a preposition was often separated from its object 
by an attributive substantive with de : 

Pmr dt ct gmnd dssstm assurer U sued*. (Corn. to. 76.) 
(To ensure the success of this great design.) 

Mmtgri dt vos rtgtmtrs Timpirinm loi, (id. v. 383.) 
(Despite the imperious law of your severity.) 

Finally, the relative qui, que, might be separated from its 
antecedent : in most cases of such separation we now use 
liquet, laquelk, to avoid ambiguity: 

Li stcrH n'tst fms grmnd ttfmstmtni oh devini. (Corn, vi. fl6.) 
(The secret is not greet that easily is guessed.) 

La Fortune ttoit debout devant ltd qui lux ddioit la langue 
(before him stood Fortune, unloosening his tongue) (La 
Font L 32). // se forma une cabale de la plupart de ceux 
quiavoient 4ti attaches & la Reine pendant laviedu feu Roi, 
qui fut nomm/e des Important* (a cabal was formed of most 
of those who had been attached to the Queen during the life of 
the late King, which was named [the cabal] * des Importants 9 ) 
(La Rochef. ii. 68). Une femme survient qui riest point de 
leurs plaisirs (a woman comes up who has no share in their 
pleasures) (La Bruy. u 377). 

[We may note here that in French, when a substantive 
and its post-posed attributive adjective are followed by 
a relative clause of attribution, this clause, although it 
seems to qualify both substantive and adjective taken to- 
gether, is linked with the adjective by means of et, as if it 
were equivalent to a co-ordinate adjective. In the English 
corresponding; and is not permissible. Certaines couleurs 
changeantes et qui sont diverses selon les difftrents jours dont 
on les regarde (certain changing colours which are different 
according to the various tights m which they are looked at) 
(La Bruy. i. 998).] 
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LIST OF AUTHORS AND TEXTS QUOTED 
IN BOOK IV. 

Names of authors are printed in Roman characters, those of works in 
italics. Dates enclosed in brackets are dates of birth and death. Dates 
in thick type are dates of authorship or first publication of texts. The 
word 'about ' is abbreviated into ab. 

Alain Chartier [1386-1449], (Euvres, cd. by Andre* Du Chesne 
Tourangeau. Paris, 1617. (Including L'Esperance ; Hishire 
du Roy Charles VII \ Le Curia/; Le Quadrihgue, &c) 

Alexis (La Vie de saint), ab. 1040, ed. by G. Paris. Paris, 1885. 

Aliscans, 12th cent, ed. by F. Guessard and A. de Montaigion. 
Paris, 187a 

Amis el amiles and Jourdatns de Bkuvies, ab. 1175, ed. by 
C. Hofmann. Erlangen, 1852. 

Amyot (Jacques) [i5i3-i593]> Vie des hommes illuslres (trans- 
lation of Plutarch's Lives) l . Paris, definitive edition, 1607. 
Edition quoted : Paris, 157a. 

Aymeride Narbonne, 1210-1220, by Bertrand de Bar-sur-Aube, 
ed. by L. Demaison. Paris, 1887. 

Bartas (Guillaume de Saluste, sieur du) [1544-1590], Judith, 
1573. Edition quoted, (Euvres, 1597. 

Baslars de Bullion, 14th oent. [?], ed. by A. Scheler. Brussels, 
1877. 

Baudouin de Conde* [1245-1975] (Dits et Conies de), ed. by 

A. Scheler. 3 vols. Brussels, 1866-67. 
Bauduin de Sebourc (Li Romans de), 14th oent. Valenciennes, 

1841. 

4 The figures given In the quotations refer to folios. 
31 
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Beaumanoir, Philippe de [2226-2396], Coutumes du Beauvoisis, 

ed by Count A. A. Beugnot Paris, 184a. 
Bellay (Joachim du) [2492-2553], CEuvres, cd by C Marty* 

Laveaux. Paris, 1866-67. 
Berie aus grans pies (Li Roumans de), ab, 1270, par Adents li 

Rois, cd by A. Sender. Brussels, 2874. 
Beze (Theodore de) [1509-1605], Le Sacrifice d Abraham, 

1550 (?). Edition quoted, Troyes, 1638. 
BoOeau-Desprtaux (Nicolas) [2636-2721]. Satires, 1660-1705. 

jtpUres, 1668-1608. VAri Poeaque, 1674. Lutrin, 1674- 

1688. 

Bonaventure des Periers [d 2544], Recreations Nouvelles et 
/qyeux devis, 15&S. Edition quoted, (Eiw«*,ed by L.Lacour. 
Paris, 2^56. 

Bossuet (Jacques Blnigne) [1607-2704]. Discours sur Fhistoire 
universale, 168L Oraison funeore a* Le TeUier, 1686. 
Oraison funeore de Condi, 1687. 

Bouhours (Father) [1698-1702]. 

Brut de Munich (Der MUnchener Brut), 12th ©ant, ed by 
K. Hofmann and K. Vollmoller. Halle, 2877. 

Calvin [2509-2564], Institution de la religion chreUcnue, ab. 1540. 
Edition quoted, Geneva, 156L 

CantUene de Sarnie Eulalie, ab, 661, in Les plus andens monu- 
ments de la langue/rancaise, ed by E. Koschwitz. Heilbronn, 
2888. (5th edit, Leipzig, 2897.) 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, ab. 1450, ed by Th. Wright Paris, 

28#. 

Chanson de Roland, 11th oant ; ed by Leon Gautier. 7th edition, 
Paris, 2885. 

Charron (P. le) [2542-2603], TrauVde la sagesse, 2st edit 160L ' 
Chateaubriand (Francois Ren£ de) [2768-2848], Meneokes 

d'Outre-tombe, 1848-1850. 
Chevalier au lion (Der Ltooenritter), 1170-1175, by Chrestien de 

Troyes, ed by W. Foerster. Halle, 2887. 
Chifflet (Father Laurent) [2598-2658]. 
Chrestomathie by K. Bartsch and A. Horning. Paris, 2887. 
Christine de Pisan [2363 1-2432?], Chemm de long estude, 1402 ; 

edition quoted, by R. PQschd, Berlin, i&i.—Tresor deladU 

des dames, ab. 1406 ; edition quoted, Paris, 2536V 
Chronique des dues de Normandie, 12th oant; by Benoit, a 
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Norman trouvfcre; ed. by Francisque Michel; 3 vol*. 

Paris, 18136-1844. 
Commynes (Philippe de) [1445NX5XX], Mimoins, ed. by R. de 

Chantelauze. Paris, 1881. 
Corneille, Pierre [1606-1684] \ 

Couronnement de Louis (Coronemeni Loots), 1150, ed. by 

£. Langlois. Paris, 188a 
Dancourt (Florent Carton, sieur d'Ancourt) [1661-1725]. Las 

Bourgeoises a la Modi, xst edit Paris, 1608. 
Desportes (Philippe) [1545-1606]. 

Destouches (Philippe Nencault, called) [1680-1754]. Vlrrdobi, 
1712. 

Dolopathos (Li romans de), ab. 1210 ; ed. by C Brunei and 

A. de Montaiglon. Paris, 18556. 
Ene it E Hide, between 1160 and 1170, by Chrestien de Troyes, 

ed by W. Foerster. Halle, 189a 
Estienne (Henri) [1528-1598], 
Estienne (Robert) [1503-1559]. 
Eulalie. See under CantUbu, &c 

Flnelon (F. de S. de la Mothe-) [1651-1715]. TiUmaqm, 
1689. 

FUrabras, ab. 1170 ; ed. by A. Kroeber and G. Servois. Paris, 
1870. 

Froissart [i335?-X4io?], Ckroniques, ed. by Simeon Luce and 

G. Raynaud; 9 vols. 1869-1894. 
Gautier de Coincy [1177-1236], Lis miracles de la Samit Vierge, 

ed. by Poquet Paris, 1857. 
Gaydon, seoond third of 18th oent, ed. by F. Guessard and 

Simeon Luce. Paris, 186a. 

1 The edition quoted is that of the Collection dee Grande jUrwams de 
la France, published by Hachette. While it might have seemed more 
rational in the case of well-known plays by Corneille, Moliere, and 
Racine to quote act and scene, this plan proved impracticable j for in 
many cases the readings of the examples here given have been altered 
in modern texts to conform to modern usage, and the reader would be 
merely puzzled by looking up the reference in editions other than that 
quoted. 

Allusion is made in the text to an edition of Corneille published in 
1660. This edition was revised with extreme care by the author, and 
shows the Influence of Vaugelas' Remarque*, published is 1647 (see 
M . Marty Laveaux, in the edition quoted, vol i. p. xlv.). 
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Girard de Viane (Le roman de), 1210-1220, by Bcrtran de Bar- 

sur-Aube 9 ed. by P. Tarbt. Reims, z8^x 
Greaset (J. B.) [1709-1777], U Mechant, 1746. 
Guide Bourgogne 9 ab.l2S0,ed« by F.Guessardand H. Michelant 

Paris, 1869. 

Hardy (Alexandre) [i5TO?-i63i ?], Lis chastes it loyales amours 

di Theagme tt Caridee. Paris, 162a 
Henri de Valenciennes, Histoin de tempereur Henri, first half ' 

of 13th oent; ed. by N. de Wailly (published in one 

volume with Villehardouin, see below). Paris, 1874. 
Heptameron des nouvelles di la Reim di Navarre, 1568 ; ed. 

by A. J. V. Le Roux de Lincy and A. de Montaiglon. 

Paris, 188a 

Jikan di Paris (Li Roman! de), 16th cent; ed. by A. de Mont- 
aiglon. Paris, 1874. 

Joinville (Jean, sire de) [1234*1317], Hisioin di Saint Louis \ 
ab. 1809, ed. by G. Paris. Paris, 188a. 

La Bruyere (Jean de) [1645-1696] *• 

La Fontaine (Jean de) [1631-1695] *• 

Lamartine (Alphonse de) [1790-1869], Harmonies, 1820. 

La Rochefoucauld (Francois, due de) [1613-1680] f . 

Le Maire de Beiges (Jtm) [1473 ?-i548?L Illustrations di Gauk 
it SingularitiM di Trqyes, 1500. Lyons, 1549. 

Magny (Olivier de) [1539-1561]. 

Malherbe (Francois de) [1555-1638]*. 

Marie de France (Lis Lais), ab. 1180; ed. by K. Warnke. 
Halle, X8Q5. 

Marivaux (P. C. de Chamblain de) [1688-17^3]. 
Marot (Clement) [1495-1544], Po&es; a vols, (pagination con- 
tinuous). The Hague, 170a 
Massillon (Jean-fiaptiste) [1363-1743]. Petit-Carime, 1718. 
Maupas (Charles), Grammain it Sjyntaxe francoises, 1820. 
Menage (Gilles) [16x3-1693], Observations snrhlanguefnmfoise, 

167a 

Menagkr di Paris, ab. 1878, published by the SocUU ass 

Bibliophiles fran^ais. Paris, 1846. 
Menestrel di Reims. See under Remits, &c 
Moliere (Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, called) [1633-1673] 

1 The figures given im qaot at ioo* refer to paragraphs. 
1 See aote oa p. 851. •~" ri . 
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Montaigne (M. de) [is&-*SPL 1680-1588. Edition 

quoted, by Mile de Gournay, 1595. 
Montesquieu (C L. de Seconds*, later called de) [168^-1755]. 

Lsttns ptrsanss, 172L Consid/ratkms sur . . . la grandsur 

Nod du Fail [i590?-X5Qs ?], Discours daucuns propos rustiquts, 
1547. Edition quoted, (Euvrts, e<L by J. Assdzat, a vols. 
Paris, 1874* 

Oaths of Strasbourg (Ssrmtnts ds Strasbourg), 642, in Lss plus 
ononis monuments, by E. Koschwitx. (See under 
Contain*, $lc % ) 

Palsgrave (John) [1480-1554]. Esdarcisssnunt 4s la langu* 
franqoys*, London, 1630. Edition quoted, by F. G^nin, 
Paris, 185a. 

P*r6 (Ambroise) [ah. 1510-1590], (Euvrts, ed by J. F. Mai* 

gaigne ; 3 vols. Paris, 1840-1841* 
Pascal (Blaise) [1693-1663], Provinciates, Jan. 1656 to March 

1657, ed. by S. V. Silvestre de Sacy. Paris, 1877.— /feu**, 

ed. by A. Molinier. Paris, 1876-79. 
Pasquier (Estienne) [1539-1615], Lts Rtcherches 4s la Frasm. 

Paris, 1648. 
Patru (Olivier) [1604-1681]. 

Psravat Is Gattois, ab. 1175, by Chrestien de Troyes ; ed by 
C Potvin. Mons, 1865-71. 

Philippe de Thaon, li Cumpoa, ab. U10, ed. by E. Mali Stras- 
burg, X873. 

Piron (Alexis) [1689-1773]. La UOromani*, 1788. 

Prist dOrang*, ab. 1150, in: Guitlaums cTOrang*, ed by 

W. J. A. Jonckbloet The Hague, 2854. 
Psautisr f Oxford, first third of 12th oant Ubri Psatmorum 

vsrsio antiqua gattica, ed by Frandsque Michel, Oxford, 

i860. 

Quatrs Livrss dss Rots, 12th osnt,, ed by A. J, V. Le Roux de 

Lincy. Paris, 1841. 
Quins* foyss d* mariags, ab. 1460* Paris, XQ57. 
Rabelais (Francois) [1495-1553], (Euvrts, ed. by C Marty* 

Laveaux. Paris, 186&-81. 

* The figures given in quotations refer to books and chapter* 

• Also in P. Toynbea's tystm n m* qfOUFnmdk, p. 1. 
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Racine (Jean) [1*539-1699] *. 

Mats d'un Minestret de Reims am XIII • Stick, ed by N. de 

WaUly, Paris, 1876. 
Rtgnier (Mathurin) [1573-16x3]. 

Renamt de Montamban, 18th cent, cd by H. Michclant Stutt- 
gart, 1860. 

Reataat (Pierre) [1696-1764], Prindpes 4s la Gra mm a ire/ ranfoise, 

xxth edit 1774* 
Rollin (Charles) [1661-1741], Trait* des Etudes, 1788. 
Roman de la Rase (1st part by Guillaume de Lorris, 1287 ; and 

part by Jean Clopinel, called Jean de Meun, ab. 1277), cd. 

by F. MicheL Paris, 1864. 
Raman du Renart, 18th cent, ed by E. Martin* Strasburg, 

188^-85. 

Romans d Alexandre (Li), 18th cent, by Lambert li Tors and 
Alexandre de Bernay , ed by H. Michclant Stuttgart, 1846. 
Ronsard (Pierre de) [1534-1595], (Euvres, ed by P. Blanchemain. 
• Paris, 1857. 

Rom, Roman de, by Maistre Wace [1x00-1175], U60-U74, ed 

by H. Andresen. Heilbronn, X877-79. 
Rousseau (Jean Jacques) [17x0-1778]. 
Rutebeuf [dxatfel OSuvns, ed by A. JubinaL Paris, 1839. 
Saint Croat (Le Roman dm), 18th oant., ed by F. Michel, 

Bordeaux, 1841. 

Saint L/ger (La Viede), second half of 10th oant, published by 

G. Paris in Romania, voL L p. 973. 
Saint-Simon (Louis de Rouvray, due de) [1675-1755]. Mimoirts 

complete, 40 vols. Paris, 1843. 
Saint Thomas le martir (La Vie de), by Gamier de Pont Sainte- 

Maxence [18th oant.], 1178, ed by L Bekker, Berlin, x&& 

and C Hippeau, Paris, 1859. 
Sedntrt(UHysioire et plaisante Cronicque dm fetit), 1468, ed by 

Marie Gukhard Paris, 1843. 
Sdvign* (Mme de) [X606-X696] 1 . 

TkSdtre /rangais am mqyen Age, ed by L. J. N. Monmerqu* and 

F. MicheL Paris, 1839. 
Troie (Le Roman de), ab. 1160, by Benott de Saint-More, ed 

byA.Joly. Park, x8to-7X« 

1 See aota om p. B$u _ 
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Turpi* (Lm Ckrxmiqui dik *), 12th osnt, ed by F. Wultt 
Lund, i88z. 

Urfe (Honor* d 9 ) [1568-1^5], £V<s** A Messbu, published 
1610-1627. (The date of the voL referred to in § 422 is 
1015.) 

Vaugelas (Claude Favre de) [1395-1690], Rmtarquuwrlm long** 
/rm$fai$i 9 1047, ed by A. Chassang. Paris, 1880. Quint* 
CWw,1668. 

Villehardouin (Geoffiroy de) [xx6o*-xax3], Lm Conquib dt Cb*- 

8kmtinopU\ ah. 1218, ed by N. de Wailly. Paris, 1874. 
Voiture (Vincent) [1598-1648], (Euvru ComptiUt, ed by A. 

UbicinL Paris, 1855. 
Voltaire (Francois Arouet, called de) [1694-1778]. La Htnriadi, 

172a tfrwAo, 178a Zatrt f 1782. QmmuHiair* mr 

? i ExcuM a Aristt 9 (by P. Corheille). 
Voyag* i$ CkarUmagm (Karis (Us Grosstn Rim), ab. 1060, ed. 

by E. Koschwitz. HeUbronn, 1883. 

1 The flfarts given in quotations refer to paragraph*. 
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In compiling the Index of Words and Phrases the following principles 
have been followed as closely as possible:— 

i. Compound words joined by a hyphen have been treated as simple 
words with regard to alphabetical order. Compound phrases not so united 
have been classed either under the first component only : thus • a cause de 9 
is given under ' a,* * brave homme* under 'brave 9 ; or else, but rarely, 
under both the principal components: thus 'coup de hasard' is given 
both under * coop* and • hasard.' 

a. Parts of verbs have in general been classed under the heading of the 
infinitive ; but where they are of special phonetic or syntactic interest they 
are given separately, usually with a reference to the infinitive in its modem 
form, although this has been omitted occasionally as unnecessary. 

3« Where reference is given to plurals or feminine forms of adjectives 
and substantives, these are dealt witn in the text 

4. Homonyms are distinguished in general by reference to their Latin . 
etymologies, printed in thick type, or to their grammatical ' functions or 
modern equivalents, or else by means of English translations. 

5. References to separable articles are given both in the Index of Words 
and Phrases and the Index of Prefixes. 

6. French words, prefixes, and suffixes are printed in Roman type; 
English in italics ; Latin in thick type ; other foreign words, prefixes, and 
suffixes in thick type, with an mdicauon of their origin. 

7. A dagger (t) is placed before obsolete forms and expressions. The 
dagger only applies to the word or phrase imtmtdiattfy in front of which 
it is placed. 

8. The following alphabetical lists of words have not been included in . 
the index t— 

pp. 185-7. Lists of proper names of various origins. 

pp. 451-3. Substantives and adjectives formed by ' improper derivation * 
from the 1 sing, present indicative of verbs, e.g. tm aim from fmbm 9 mm* 
adrtsst ftom fadrtsu. 

p. 466. LUt of place-names derived from Oantiaonm in various parts of 
France. 

pp. 497-500. Learned compounds with particles borrowed from Latin, or 
formed on the Latin model. 

p. 501. Borrowings from the Greek. 

p. 50a. Learned compounds of words on the Greek model. 

pp. 505-7. Learned compounds with particles borrowed from the Greek, 
or formed on the Greek model. 

pp. 5 1 1-5; Words of Germanic origin. 

p. 5x6. Words borrowed from Modern English. 

pp. 517-8. Words borrowed from Spanish. 

pp. 519-31. Words borrowed from Italian. 

pp. 533-3. Words borrowed from Oriental languages. 

pp. 535-0. Words derived from Latin and retaining their original 
meaning. 

pp. 544-5. Common words derived from the language (x) of sport, and 
(s ) of navigation, 
p. 553. Examples of synonyms (lines 14-19). 
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a Mto), a6a, 608. 

a, 67, 84 », 103, ai6, 37*-* #6, 
40a, 411, 543, 743, 74$-** 74*t 
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^385. 
cause de ce one, 655, 
cause que, 387. 
face faire, 054. 

cela pets, 815. 
cette heure, 378. 
chevauchons, 794. 
contre-ceear, 4381 
coatre-poU, 438. 
_etede,379. 

tacropetoiitjHcroppetocis y 378 y 794. 
x Dieu ae plate, 6*0, 819. 
droite, 378. 

a fin que (mafia q»e), 717. 
a fortiori, 494, 
a gauche, 378. 

1* genoOloos, fa fenoaffioaa, 378, 

U^roWe, 378, 
la fob, 378. 
U fauncaise, 445. 
lalegeie,445. 
moins one, 8aa» 
neiae. 83o» 
E^a&ae,37S. 
laroade, 378, 445. 
moiasqae, 733, 737. 
pea pros, 815* 
posteriori, 494. 
present, 378. 
priori, 494 
ralsoa, 378. 
lecalons, 378, 704. 
sa personne, 636, 
saate-mootoo, 378. 
son corps dtfeadaat, 636. 
tfcoas, 578, 794. 
tort, 378. 
tae-tete, 378. 
ab iatestat, 494. 
abirato, 494, 

ent.487. 
416 



abat-jour, 574, 

tabatas, 116 (/fc s/abattre). 
abattes, 1 16 (pi. s/abattre). 
abattoir, 480. 
abattre, 416-7. 
abbatial, 495. 
abbe 1 , 116. 
Abbeville, 831. 
taW, 116. 

abdlle, 255, U7, 338. 
t(U) abelit, 696. 
fabet, 116. 
abtme, 235. 

aborde (Jmpsr, mrnJmis.), 430. 
•border {and fit. 417, 430, 515. 
abougrir, 429. 
aboutir, 413. 

aboutissant, (ks)aboutissaats(/*rr*V. 

and subs.), 448. 57©» 77»» 
abonttssement, 487. 
abrearoir, 480% 

abri, 461. . 
fabrier, 46s. 
abriter, 461-3. 
abrnttr, 413. 
tabsenter, 687, 688. 

tabsols,.s,-t,a77 f .87»- 
absoadre (mndpts. #/), 377, 37s. 
abacus, -te, 377, 37a. 
abstenir, 415. 
acacia, 340. 
■cajoo. 393. 
acarien, 495. 
accablement, 487* 
accabler, 416, 511. 
acddentel, 103, 47a. 
accoincoo, 414. 
•cooler, 4ii 417. 
accommodee, 38a. 
accompagner, 681. 
tacccrdaille, 577. 
•ccordailles,473,577. 
acoorder, 417. 
accoit, -e, 519. 

accoste (imper. tmi srnis.), 43a 



-f 417. 
accoarcir, 4* 7 # 
accoarir, 683, 736. 
accoutnmer, 417, 681. 
acooiatea»ent,487. 
accroapir, 417. 
aocaeil, s6i. 
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aocQsatoire, 495* 
tacer, 579* 

f(j>chate (-facaete), 451. 
tachatar (-acbeter), 431. 
acbe, 109. 
Acheron, 607. 

acheter, 118, 159; (^f. ^), 350, 

4M- 
achevement, 487. 
ader, 126 (su ml* tacer). 
acompte, 417, 436-7. 
aconitiae, 475. 
tacordcr, 417. 

»co«ft 437* 

aeqa2rir (<iW/a. a/), 363, 365. 
tacquet, 30*. 
scquitter, 68i. 

act car, 66; ( -/*tf,Mid. Fr.),«d. 

fad — a, 103. 

fad r-apud), 103,794. 

fad (*. */ avoir), 691. 

ad libitum, 494. 

ad patroi, 494. 

ad nngnem, 494. 

ad valorem, 494. 

additionnel, 495. 

adeaas, K17. 

tadeos (fro**), a8 

adiea, 437* 

adjoindre, 416. 

adjarer, su tajorer. 

admettre f 41a, 416, 714. 

admirer, set tamirer. 

tadonner (for a'adoaaer), 688. 

adorer, 416. 

adosier, 417. 

adoadr, 413. 

adoucisscmeat, 487* 

advenir(W/ix. of), 416, 71s. 

advieaae, 71a. 

taemplir, 416-7. 

affadir, 417. 

affaiblir, 413, 693. 

(s')mfiermir, 708. 
affirmer, 714* 
(Oaffliger, 719. 

577- 
affronter, 417. 
affftt, 417, $44- 
•Killafiert,^. 

ana de, 387 ; afin que, 387, 785, 
7*7* 



afibler, ^13, 416-7. 
affranchtr, 4.13. 
tafoler, 416. 

tagal ( - gareH, 388, 450. 
t****el (-gareO. 388, 450. 
tagarer ( - regarder], 388, 490. 
*ge, 835; Age de fcr, 579; fage 

*79 # . tAgefcrxd, 379. 
agenoailler, 417. 
agio, 461, saa 
agioter, 461. 

agir par uterfit, pew, 610. 
agues, 446. 
agaaa-castas, 435. 
agitable, 47a, 705. 
tagreement, 38a. 
agrfer, 47a. 
agrement, 38a. 
agriculture, 497. 
Agrippine, 60*. 
tagrouelle, a6a. 
agronette, 46a. 

3 g 7t453- 
ahurir, 417. 
ai (Jt. if avoir), 384. 
aidable, 47a. 

aide- Raider), 144. 
aide-cnirargien, 434. 
aide-de-camp, 40a. 
aider {and fit. eOf 93. «<»» 144.13*. 

348,684. 
aides, 144. 

taidier ( - aider, pis. of), 93, 100, 

144. 33*. 34 s - 
alet 387. 

aleal, -e, 155, 857, 260, 470. , 
taieas, 155, a6o. 
alenx, 357, a6o (so* mho taieas). 
aiglat, 484. 

aigle, 100, laa, 349, 484. 
aiglon, 475- 

aigre, -a, 100, laa, 141, a67, a7a, 

485. 
aigre-doax, 589 
aigrelet, 485. 
aigrear, 341. 
sign, iaa, 874. 
aigae-marine, 404. 

a* pulle, iaa. 
, -s, sola, 15a, a6i ; ne . . • an 
ail, 8a7. 
157. 
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aileron, 455,475. 
aille(/*. jailer), 71a. 
aillears, 376, 384. 
taillors, 376. 

taim, -s, -et ( *r. gamier), 334- 
aimable, 457-8 (su mis* tamable), 
mime (//. a/aimer), 66, 145. 
aimee {pi. a/aimer), 707. 
aimer, 337*457. 7°*» 745; O. 

66, 107, 115, M5» M?» 3**» 334. 

349. 353, 355> 7©7 ; 

,73&737- , N 
mimes (W. a/aimer), 107. 

aime-t-il Qtf. af aimer), 318. 
t«incoii(A 5 /Srr»),796; tamcoisaoe, 

7*6. 
mine, 418, 61*. 
afncsse, 418. 
ttioi 4»*79«- 

il est, ainsi, 636, 
tsinsne, 418. 
tains, 418. 
fams que ( - avast qoe), 7s6. 
aire yfonr.)» no. 
faire (jMfti. rncir.) (rw«), 438. 
sis, 124. 
aise, 234. 
taisiL 47s, 
tnisne, 418. 
faitt (/f. a/aider), 336. 
faiadba ( - aide), 91 , 113. 
tahrier ( - evier), 109. 
tmjoindre, 416. 
a^oare,459- 

fanner ( » adrarer), 416. . 
t*l(<-ao), 151,299,300. 
alambic, 191. 
alarme, 239. 
falbe, 151. 

talberge ( - auberge), 363. 
Albigeois, 486. 
tAlemagne, 93* 
alencon, 446. 
alenois, 486. 

alentoor, 578,437 ; ks alentoars, 437. 
tAlessandre, 114. 



allee (t*ts.) 9 449* 53»» 
AUemand, 606. 

aller {andpis. */)»9*> 3™»3*5 l t 33 1 *» 
351-1, 388, 450, 558, ^3,686-9, 



90 m "» «T* W » Ti^» " 

7<>i, 7°3, 7°9> 7»» 730, 
i'en) aller ( a/), 424. 
709 ; ts'aller {and pis, 




alleracteYal,enbatea^parmer,6^ 
aller droit, 377. 
allons! 388,45a 
allnmer, 105, 120, 410, 485. 
allnmette, 485. 
faloe ( - alooette), 510. 
alors, 379, 384. 
alooette, 485, 510. 
Aloes, S3*. 

tslqoe (- aliqnem), 206, 209. 

tals(-aox), joo. 

taltel ( - antel), 97* 

faltre (- autre), -a, 92, 151, 202, 

207, 267. 
faltro}, 207. 
alnminiom, 495. 
amabilite', 496. 

tamable, -s ( -aimable), 267, 496. 

tamabletl ( - amabilite), 496. 

amadoa, 462. 

amadonvier, 462. 

amalgame, 249. 

amant, 107, 334. 

amarante, 243* 

amatrice, 250. 

amaorose, 501. 

ambassadeor, -adrice, 254. 

r (r*pL & ambassadeor). 



254. 

tambe,-s(^), 835. 
fambedol (fart), 835. 
tame, -ex, -ons (- aim*, tec), 115, 



1 moo ftme et co ns cience, 



Alexandre Domes pere, fib, 611. 
aligner, 413. 
allaitement, 487. 
allaker, 681. 

(las) allants et tenants, 772. 



« 334. 
Ame,47i; 

581. 645. 
amender, 422. 
amener, 417, 552. 

amer, amere (- amaamm, -a), 103, 

>57> *79* 
tamer (- amnio, aimer), m* pit. 

tamerte, 461. 
tamertor, 462. 
amertome, 463. 
tamet (- aime), 115. 
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famettre, 416. 

amcublemeat, 455, 531. 

ami, 123 (mt also amie); (mom) 

ami, 75 '. 
amical, -e, -aux, t8o y 281. 
amie, 10a. 
amindr, 417. 

fainirer ( — admirer), 316. 
amitie*, 144. 
ammoniac, 373. 
ammoaiaque, 373. 
amoindrir, 417. 
amont, 378. 
famor, -§, 933. 

amour, -a, 188, 333, 349, 610 (sot 
also famor, famor) ; 1* Amour, 184, 
188, aja. 

amoyibilitl, 496. 

amphitrjron, 446. 

amulette, 235. 

famor ( — amour), 91* 

•Of **» «39> 4**» 834. 
anagramme, 335. 
fancestre, 418. 
ance'tre, 334, 345, 418. 
anden, «nc, 378. 
anciennctl, 333, 455, 483. 
Andorra. 189. 
fandui (- totk) 9 835. 
ftne, 464. 
incric, 464. 
inesse, 464. 
fangarde, 418. 
Angerin, 475. 

Anglais, -e, 188, 486 (sot also 

f Anglois). 
Angleterre, 184, 188, 333. 
anglican, -e, 378. 
f Anglois ( - Anglais), 160. 
angoUse, 135 l . 
annalcs,j}77. 
annee, 163, 481. 
annuel, set fanvel. 
anoblir, 412-3. 
anon, 475. 
anse, 69. 
an tan, 4x8, 496. 
fante(- tante), 444. 
anterieur, *e, 379. 
anthracite, 501. • 
anti-carie, 504. 
anti-monarcnique, 503. 
anti-nature, 504. 



anti-pape, 504. 
aatiquaille, 474. 
f(il) anuite, 690. 
fantel ( — annuel), 109. 
fan* ( - ans), 136, 834. 
faorer(-i adorer)! 416. 
facet, 105. 
faoust, 105, 146. 
aout, 67, 105, 146. 
apathie, 191. 
frpel, 318. 
fapeler, 318. 

faperceu (//. of aperceroir), 114. 
apen«Yok,(s t )aperoeyoir,«iaa r /Cr.4^ 

114,416.7,689,714. 
apercu. 114. 
apdntit 547. 
apetalie, 501. 
apetisser, 429. 
apiculture, 494. 
aplomb, 417, 437. 
apophonie, 504. 
importer, 416. 
fapoetoile, no. 

fapoetolie (s/a. oftptort), 1 10. 

apostume, 335. 

•fipparail, 361. 

•K& mMapparait, 696. 

apparaftre (ami its. of\ 683, 688-9, 

096, 838 ; fftpparattre, 688-9. 
apparaux, 361. 
appareil, s6z. 

apparoir (and pis. of), 333, 368. 

appartement, 159, 487. 

appurtenant, -e, 773. 

*PP*» (/* </*PP*0t 334, 335. 

appat, 335, $aa. 

appauTiir, 416. 

appel, 44$(sooalso fapel). 

appeler, 445 (su also fapeler). 

appendice, 34a 

appert (ft. of apparoir), 333, 368. 
appliquee, 693. 
appoint, 4x7. 

apporter, 413, 416-7, 551-3. 
fappoycs, -ons (pts. of appirfer), 

apprendre, 417, 683. 

apprenti, *s. 357-8. 

f appreatif ( - apprenti), 3*7, 3M. 

approcher, 40 », 417, 68s, 684, 693. 

approuv*, 773. 

approTisionner, 417. 
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appnyer 335- 

aprts (a&^/rtf., and firtfix), 141, 

3*5-*. 4*7. 43*. 437. **, 74?. 

*47, 814, 816; d'apr^s, 386; 

taprts ce que - aprb que, 387, 

810; amis que, 387, 723* 
aprts-dtnie, 239, 341, 4*7. 437* 
apres-dtner, 340, 417, 437. 
apies-midi, 340, 841, 417, 437. 
aprts-sonpfe, 339, 14'. 437* 
apres-soaper, 140, 437. 
iprete* fasprete). 
a-propos, 417, 437. 
aquatiqiie, 579. 
aqnednc, 497, 
aiabe, 188, 447. 
furagne, 481. 

animate, 481 faraigniet). 
faraigniee, 100. 

9*. ,95* '89, >9°» 557- 
arbre raealogiqae, 557. , 
arbre de conche, 557. 
tartrate (— arboste), 40 
arc, 39a. 

Arc-en-Barrois, 40a. . 
. arc-en-ctel, 39a, 394. 40a. 
-tarcevesqnes ( - arcaareqae), 300. 
ardtereche, 348. 
archi-btte, 504. 
archi-connn, -c, 504. 
archidiaconl, 348. 
archi-lba, 504. 
archi-vilain, 504. 
arcon, 476. 
ardear, 148. 
tarere ( - arrive), 835. 
argent comptant, 769, 
argenterie, 464* 
fargentier, 464. 
argentin, 474-5. 
ai^ot, 508, 533-4. 
anstocratie, 191, 49a, 

armee (/mrtic. mndsmh.), 449. 
•nnar, 685,^93. 
armistice, 235. 
armoirkt 577. . 
Amand, 485. 
aromatiqae, 501. 
arome, 501. 
arpent, 510. 
(d*>rraca«-pled, 378. 



arrachenr, 479. 
arr£ter, 685, 719. 
ttrreace (— arrocbe), 516. 
arriere (adv n pr$p. 9 and /r*/ix) t 



3«o f 385, 4«» 4*9. 43*-3» 437 
439» 810 (m* sJu farere). 
arriere-ban, 439. 



arriere-bonche, 439, 439. 
arrive- boutique, 439, 439. 
arriere-conr (-•). 394, 395, 41a, 433, 

438, MS* 816. 
arnere-nef, 439. 
arriere-garde, 439. 
arriere-gout, 439. 

arriere-main ( — back 0/ hand, Arc.), 

4?9»437- 
amere-main (— cruder) 439, 437. 
arriere-neven, 439, 439, 816. 
arriere-pensee, 439. 
arriere-port, 439. 
airiere-taison, 439. 
arrmr [and pis, tf) % 514, 683, 838; 

il arrive, 9ao« 
arrocbe, 516. — 
arrondir, 413. 

arrose ( ft. tfarroser), 158. 
arroaer (and fits. $f\ 158, 48a 
arrosoir, 480. 
Ais-ea-Re, 40a. 
art, 240. 
Artant, 485. 
artnrite, for. 
arts et metiers, 406. 
fas (-ana), 300. 
aserit, 606. 
outte) asiatiqae ( •sctatiqae), 493. 
Asopus, 607. 
tasparge, 149. 
asperge, 149. 

aspirant, -e (Jartk. mnd jsife), 448. 

aspiratenr, 405. 

fasprcsse, 463. 

fasprete* ( — iprete), 463. 

taspror, 463. 

assaUlir, 417* 

assassin, 446. 

asseolr (andfis. cf), 3*4. 

L 97» >93t •84,384,490, 809, 



836. 

(les)assie£es,449. 
asstettea, 481. 
(an) anocje*. 449* 
assonpir, 694. 
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assourdir, 413. 

futons, -a, tuKMt, -« y *b- 

sondre), 3*3. 
annnfmcnt, 837. 

assurer. 680; um k vie, Ac, 610. 

•fastenir, 415. 

asteriole, 471. 

astral, s8t* 

astre, 468. 

fastru, 468. 

95- 

atheume, 496. 
atlas, 446. 
atoot,437. 

fatraire (■ attraire), 416. 

attabler, 413, 416. 

attaquer,4i6, 551 ; suttaqaer a, 551. 

attendu, 385, 773-4. 

atterrer, 417. 

atterrir, 413, 417. 

attiier,4i7, 55a. 

attraire, it* fstraire. 

attroupement, 455. 

«*t 300, 794* 805 (**«&» a, fal). 

aa cas que, 735. 

an dela dc, 385. 

anbe, 151. 

auberge, 563. 

aucun, 306, 207,545, **$>**o» *»5» 
8a6. 

tAudain, aaa nMt, 
A ode, aaa art*, 
an-dessus de, 385. 
angmenter, 693. 
aujounfhui, 376. 
faulbe, 151*. 

aula (pi. 4/ ail), 15a, 361. 
aumfae, 404. 
aomfaerie, 464. 
tamnoaie, 404. 
aumoniere, 478* 
Annay, 48a. 
Annoy, 48a. 

auparavant, 380, 797, 809. 
aupres de, 385. 
auquel, x«#TeqneL 
fattr, 105, ia7. 

anrai, ice. (Jis. 4^ avoir), 3"> 334, 



*Auri^ac^x8 



189. 
snrore, 3*3. 

380, 839. 
ausai longtemps que, 735. 



anstro-hongrois, 503. 
antan, 517. 

autant, 193 ; aatant de, 777 i 
que, 735 ; d*autant pins • • • 8 3d. 

97. 53». 
antenr, 250. 
antodaf<£, 517. 
antomne, 335, 34a. 

aatie, 151, aoa, 306, 307, 581*582 

{su sis* faltre). 
autre chose, 346. 
autrefois, 380. 
antral, 307. 
ana, 300, 794, 805. 
fav(- apod), 308, 794. 
aval, 547. 
avalanche, 517. 
avaler, 547. 

avant («rV., prtp.> and (rtfix\ 91, 
379. 3?6, 411, 413, 418, 433, 437, 
439. 608, 775-8, 795-8; (fpar) 
avant, 809 ; t*vant ce qne, 387. 
7965 avant qne, 387, 73$, 79* 
avant qne de, 796. 

avant-bras, 413, 438, 439. 

avant-corps, 439. 

avant-coureur, 439, 573. 

avant-fort, 439. 

avant-garde, 418. 

avant-gout, 439. 

avant-main (av.— finptarUrt #/ 

Mors*), 418, 437. 
avant-main (/. - jUiofka$ul\ 418, 

437» 439* 
avant-poste, 439. 
avant-projet, 418. 
avant-scene, 413, 437, 439. 
avant-toit, 439. 
avant-traln, 439. 
Ave Maria. 494. 

avec, 143*, 308, 377. 379* 545. 

793-5 J ce qne, 655, 
favecqne, avecqnes (-avec), 377, 

795. 

fsveie (pi. avoir), 354». 
faveine (-avoine), 141, 516. 
faveir (-avoir), 1x3. 
favekes (-avec), 795. 
awir(far«a/),4i6; (j*fr.)» 437- 
(l')Avent, 608. 
avenue, 416. 
faveqnes (-avec), 795. 
averse, 417, 437* 
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avertir, 718. 
• KU) avesprit, 606. 
favette (-abeille), 317. 
avengle, 383, 416. 
avenglee, 381. 
aveoglcment, 38s. 
avide, 801. 
Avignon, 109* 
aviser, 689. 
favoc (—avec), 308. 
avocasser, 49a 
favoie (>. ^ avoir), 354 s . 
avoine, 141 % 516. 
avoir, 33a, 334, 331 », 340, 34*, 
683, 691, 710, 749, 750, 774-6; 




(at jaw.), 451* 
•fa voir a (- co avoir a), 636. 
avoir courage, (aim, 610; t»Wr 

loisir, permission, tempt, 610 1 

avoir pear, 719. 
(n')avoir cue, garde, 810; fta*)***** 

dreftt, pooir, soin, 8so. 
avrai (W. a/" avoir), 3ti, 371. 
favretf - habuera*), 753. 
Avril,6o8. 

tavoee (-avec), 143 \ 877t 794- 
events came, 400. 
ayanti droit, 406. 
Aymard, 487* 



b (Utor), 363. 

bechclicr-ct-lcttrcs, *cs»sctsnoes > 401 1 
fbadn ( - bauin), 114. 
badaod,a8*. 
bagae,**- 



begnenaoda, 486. 
ball 388,3a 



- J **+ 
bale, 40, 133. 

beigacr, 130 (m *U* fbaignicr). 

^balgnJcr, 100. 

baignoire, 480. 

hSjjL lea*), so* 

baUUreaiB, 133, 48a 

b^ M*. 'ST-* <~ *. 

tbaillif (- baffli), I47t >57t »4> 
baia, 130. 

bain-Marie, baia-caarie, 401. 



baite (*. o/balser), 110. 
(la) balser, 431. 
bat, aoo. 

balance (**&.)» 4 ! 9» * 

balancoire, 480. 

fbalans (- balance, vk), 315 

balayage, 468. 

balajer, 468. 

balayeose, 480. 

ballade, 310. 

ballon, 476. 

bambocbe, 470, 319. 

ban, 400, 433, 31a. 

banal, 473. 

bandocne, 400, 433. ~ 
bande, 470. 
bandelette, 483* 
banderole, 470. 
banliene, 400, 433. 
banneton, 473, 
bapdter, 114. 
barbajan, 403. 
barbe da capaein, 404* 
barbe-a-Jeea, 403. 
Barberousse, 403, 434. 
barbicbe, 470, 
barbier, 477. 
barbooiller, 419. 
barbonquet, 419. 
barbu, 483. 
barlme, 446. 
barioler, 419. 
baron, -a, 330. 
barque, 413-4. 
Bar»sar-Aube, 40a, 607.' 
bas, -te, 376. 
bas-bleo, 403. 
basque (ax suh.) 9 447. 
basse-contre, 439. 
basse-coor, 307, 341. 
basse-taille, henci tattles, 373. 
battin, 134* 
bestide, 317* 

batallle, 40*; betaille do 

378; bataillon, 78-9. 
WUarde, 330. 
bateaa*moocbe, 4*4. 

(-fe#V)»5'8,83i» 
\ m ' 



1 3*^' 8®» 

bitir, 338. 
batiste, 469* 
fbatoier, 114. 

495* 
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fbatre, in. 
battage, 468. 
batteor, 468. 
battoir, 480. 

battre {and pis. of) , 1 x 1 , 367-8, 706. 

baudrncne, 470. 

barard, 455, 487. 

Bavaroia, 4S6. 

bavaroiae (as jn£/.), 447. 

barer, 485. 

baYctte, 485. 

baveur, 479. 

bavenx, 479. 

baTocher, 490. 

bayadere, £17. 

Baygneax-Iea-Juiia, 401 . 

Want, a 18. 

beau (beaux, bel, belle), 18 ',67, 14a, 

153» *57. »*6, »8o-if 39* ; 

and adj.), 445, 831 (su also bel). 
beauoonp, 191-3, 181, 380, 781; 

beauconp moinst 836. 
beau-filiy 398, 399. 
Beauliea, 398. 
beau-pere, 398. 
tbcaua, 153, atf. 
Beauvaisis, 486. 
beaux-arts, 397. 
bee, 477, 510. 
becaase, 484. 
becaaaeau, 484. 
bec(*)-de*cane, 404, 573. 
beode-corbin, 404* 
bec-de-lievre, 404* 
btche-liaette, 441, 443. 
becune, 477. 
}>ffWer, 491. 
begue, 491. . 

bel, -le, fbela, 38 S 14a, 153. *57, 
374, a8o, 398, 414 (/* also bean), 
bel et boo, 153. 
bel-eaprit, 403. 
belier, 355. 
bell&tre, 488. 
Bellefont, a6o. 
Belle*Iale, 189, 398. 
belle-mere, 398. 
belle-aceur, 399. 
Bellerille, 289. 
tbellexonr, 97, 14a, 383. 
bellot, 485. 

fbelouse (— bloaae), 159. 
fbeU(- beaux), 153, 357. 



fbeluette, 419. 

tbeluter (- bluter), 130, 159. 
benedicite, 494. 
benediction, 500. 

fbeneiatre (ami pis. of) ( - bjuV, 

357, 4*8. 
fbeneit, 4x8. 
ben&, 418, 446. 
beni, -e, 357-*- 
benin, -igne, 159, 379. 
benir {and parts of), 357-*t 4«*r 
841. 

beniase (pt. ^ benir), 841. 

benit, -e, 357-8. 

benott, 418. 

bequille, 471. 

fber, -a (- baron), aao-i. 

fberbia, xia, 13a 

bergamote, 517. 

berger, -ere, 93, 144, 157, 461, 477. 

bergeron, 461. 

tbergier, 93, 144. 

+ berluette, 419. 

Bernard, 441, 487. 

bemard-i'ermiie, 447* 

fberouette, 139, 419* 

berrichon, 475. 

beaace, 419. 

fbeaaive, 419. 

Beaancon, 11a. 

beaant, 510. 

fbeaante, 419. 

fbeaas, 419. 

fbcacuit, 419. 

fbealuette, 4 19. 

beaogne, 414. 

beaoigneux, 079. 

beaoin, 150, 379, 575. 

tbeaoing, 150. 

tbeaoncTe, 4x9. 

bestial, a6i. 

beatia*ae, 456. 

beatiaux, 361. 

fbeavue, 419. 

Wtail, a6c. 

bcliae, 483. 

betterave, 434. 

tben (« bu, jtf. */boire), 364. 
4benvrage v 13a 
fbevona (— bnvona), xCa 
bcrne, 41^. 
bicarbone, 497. 
biche, 355. 
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Wen (mdv. sttul prefix), 68, 70, 77, 96, 
160, 193, 284-$, 384, 411-2, 418, 
43a, 596 ; (ms tmUrytctim), 388, 

bien dire **** 418* 

bien Jaire Jtffc.), 418. 

bien portant, -e, 771. 

W« q«*» 7»5» 73»- 
bien-aime, 400. 
.bien-£tie, 418. 
bienlaiaance, 418* 
bienfnisant, 418, 
bienfait, 406, 418. 
bieniaiteur, 418, 458, 478. 
bienheureux, 305, 406* 41a, 418. 
tuenseance, 400. 
bienaeant, 406. 
bienveUlance, 406, 418. 
bienveillant, 406, 418. 
bien vena, 406. 
tbienraiillant, 418. 
bigarade, 517. ! 
bigot, -0,395,464*. ! 
bijou, -x, 362, 460-1. 
biioutier, 460-1. 
billard, 487. 
. bfllebarrer, 439. 
billion, 200. 
bmioo, 510. 
biaaleol, 419. 
Maannnel, 500. 
biscuit, 419. 
biseanter, 46a* 
bishop 562. 
biaaac, 419. 
bitter, 513. 
bivmc, 515. 
bivalre, 500. 
biTouae, 515. 
Wane, 488, 490, 513, 83a. 
blanc de ceruae, 395, 40a* 
blane-bee, 397, 403. 
blanc-de-etrusiers, 393* 
blancbtae, 488. 
bUncbe-coiffe, 403. 
blancbe-raie, 403. 
tblanchicment, 487. 
blancbiinent, 487. 

^^^/^•^)» 457» 479> 49A 

blancbiascne, 464* 
btacbisseur, 457, 464, 479. 
fblanchoiemrnt, 487. 
4*7- 



blasphematoire, 493. 

014,-3,192,242,573. 

bleaaure, 481* 

bien, -a, 381, 

blen&tre, 488. 

blondaste, 469. 

blondin, 475. 

blouse, 159. 

blnette, 419. 

blnter, 130, 159. 

fboche (« boncne), 140. 

boeuf, -a, 67, 06, 143, i57».»56t *$*> 

375; beeuf graa, 157. 
bohemien, 447* 
tboi (pi. 4/boire), 440. 
Boilean, 441, 844. 
tBoi-l'iaue (- Boilean), 440. 
boire, 682, 707 ; {pis. aft, 160, 3*4t 

*6a, 364*367; («"**f.)»45»»736* 
bois, 191. 

botte-au-lait, 402. 

bottea a iait, 373. — 
Boivin, 440. 

bon, -ne, 68, 69, 91, 96, in, 140, 
a66, 268, 371, 278, 833-3; (ax 
euh.) t 377 ; bon cbien. &c, 613. 
(Set also bonne, tbooe.) 

0001388,446. 

bon Chr&ien (pear), 404. 

bon fila, 613. 

bon premier, bona premiers, 389. 

booasse, 469. 

Bonaud, 485. 

bon-bec, 405. 

bonbon, 444* 

bonbonniere, 478. 

fbone, -a (- bonne), 367-8, 371. • 

bonbeor, 146 a , 397. 

bonbomme, 397. 

bonne (aiJJamd jajfo), 68, 443, 330 

(see etls* bon). 
(cerdficat de) bonne tie et moeura, 

589. 
Bonnefonc, 269. 
bonne-fourcbette, 573. 
bonnement, 38a 
bonneterie, 461. 
bonneti e r, 461. 
Bonneval, 371. 
397- 
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boot*, -s, 66, 67, 93, 118, 140, 148, 
190, 482-3, 575 (su mlu fbootet). 
tbootet, -s, 03, 118, 148, sat, 857. 
tbontes (- bontes), 148, ssa, 157. 
bord, 403, 414, fit. 
bordeaux, 440. 
borgne, -Me, 35s. 
bosia, 482. 
bone, 255. 

boache, 140, 419. 439. 
Bonche d'Or, 400. 
bonchee, 481. 
boucber, 464. 
boncherie, 464. • 
fboncler, 477. 
bouclier, 477. 
bonder, 684. 

tboudesonfler ( - boursonfier), 440. 

boudin, 44a 
boudoir, 480. 

fboudrai (pi. </bouiMr), 365. 

bouffissure, 481. 

bouge, 51a 

bougeoir, 480. 

tbougette, 509 

bougie, 446, 480. 

tbonildrmit, bouilnd (/is. ^bouillir), 

bomlfir (andpis.^f) 9 343, 364 \ 365, 
368. 

bouillon*blanc, 404. 
boulaie, 482. 
bouianger, 464. 
boulangerie, 464-5. 
fbonle ( - bouleau), 51a 
boule {ball* pot. - tcte), 558. 
bouleau, -x, 482, 51a 
boule-de-neige, 404. 
boulet, 485. 
boulette, 483. 
bouleverser, 430. 
boulu {pop. - bouilli), 364 V 
fbouque, 419. 
bouquet, 419. 
bouquet de rotes, 576*. 
bourde, 419. 
bourdon, 255. 
bonrg, 459, 512. 
bourgeois, 459, 486, 547. 
bourg-epine, 401. 
Bourg-la-Reine, 401. 
Bonrgogne, 184. 
boursouner, 44a 



bous (pi. ^bouillir), 369. 
bout, 413, 512. 
boute-ea -train, 442* 
bonteilie, 471. 
boute-roue, 239. 
boutique, 51a 
t(ne . . • un) bonton, 827 ; 

d'argent, bonton d'or, 403. 
bouviilon, 475* 
bouvreuil, 47a 
bovine, 475. 
+ brace ( - braste), 125.- 
braie, 51a 
branchage, 467. 
branche, 414. 
branchn, 482. 
brandiller, 490. 
branje-bas, 398, 574. 
bras, 126, 222, 439; bras a bras* 

379. 
brasse, 125. 
bravache, 469. 

brave, 519, 552, 833 ; brave homme, 

homme brave, 833 \ 
fbrax, 126, stt. 



tbrebiete ( - UliU shup), 459. 
brebis, 28 *, 112, 130, 243,355, 



4*3 558. 



459> 



fbrcbisette ( - UiiU sku(\ 459. 
fbredeler ( - bredouiller), 490. 
bredi-breda, 444. 
bredouiller, 490. 
bref, breve, 274-5, 83s. 
fbrefve, 275. 
brelan, 462. 
breqoin, 441. 
Bretagne, 463 s . 
breuil, 510. 
breuvage, 13a 
breve, 275 (su als§ bref). 
(de) brie et (de) broe, 444. 
bric-a-brac, 444. 
brieve, 271. 
brigande, 25a 
briuantine, 475. 
brin a brin, 379. 
brioche, 47a 
bronchite, 50 1, 
(une) brots^e, 45a 
brouette, 159, 419. 
brouillas, 468. 
brouillon, 475. 
broussaille, 227, 473, 577. 
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bni, 351. 

braire (and pis. of), 374. 

bruiatant (pi. of brunt), 374, 

bniiseement, 374. 

bruit, 461. 

bran, •€, 832. 

brim fond, 591. 

brun&tre, 488. 

bmnir (ana /it. of), 458. 

bruniisoir, 4589 480. 

brun-marron, 591. 

brutal* -aux, 282. 

brute, («#.) 275. (x*ax.) 413. 

tbruyant (pi. #/ braire), 374. 

bruyere, 510. 

bu (pi. a/ boire), 364 ; ctrc bu, «t 

(aW/Zx. of), 707. 
boande, 486. 
baanderie, 486. 
buandier, 486, 

tbude, 579. \ 
budget, 509*. 

fbuer ( — bona bora), 3*0. 

•j-buie, 40*. 

buia, 74. 

buisson, 477. 

buissonnier, 477. 

tbuleter ( - blutcr , 13a 

Bulgaria, 463*. 

balle, 247. 

fbuo( 96. 

bare, 403, 447. 

bureau, 403, 447, 503. 

bureaucratie, 503. 

fbuTande ( - boande), 486. 

*tbuveor, -i> 220. 

tbuTere, 220. 

bureur, 220 *. 

buTont (pi. a/* boire), 16a 



(used 



C 

ca(-ceU),300,647. 
ca ( — eooahao, advX 309 ; 

as inierj.), ca I or 9* I 388. 
fcaable ( - fcable), 511, 
cabale, 522* 
caban, 518. 
tcable, 511. 
cabosser, 4x9. 

^Ji 7 ' a 
cacbemire, 446. 

cacheter (pis. of), 350. caraioa, 470. 
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cadenas, 517. 
cadet, 612. 

fcadhuna ( — chaeun), 91, 113. 

cad ran, 537-8. ; 

cadre, 4x4. 

caduc, -uque, 273. 

Caen, 68. 

cafardise, 483. 

cafe\ 461, 522 ; caf6 cbantant, 772, 

ca/e^»ncert, 434, 435. 

cafetier, 461. 

cagot, 464. 

cagoterie, 464-3. 

cafiler, 409* 420. \ 

caillou, 262, 461. 

caillouter, 461. 

caisee, 413, 517, 551, 561. 

caisson, 476* 

cal, 260. 

caleche, 5x6. 

calembour, 4x9. 

calembourdaine, 419. 

calembredaine, 419. ' 

calepin, 446. 

calicot, 446. 

califourcnont, 419, 794. 

fcalimacon, 419. 

calorifere, 497. 

calotin, 475. 

(pluueura) Cambridge!, 572. 
camelia, 24a 
camouflet, 419. 
camp, 551. 
campagne, 251, 

canaille (subs, and adj.); 447, 456. 
canape^lit, 436. 
canari, 446. 

fcangle ( - tangle), 139. 
canin,57o. 
canne-a-epee, 402. 
cannibale, 447. 
can ta trice, 25I. 
cantinier, 250'. 
canton, 476. 
cap* 189, 517. 
capable, 802. 

capitate (sups, and aaj.) t 180, 445, 

capitule, 563. 
caput mortuum, 494. 
car, 126, 263. 
carafe, 476. 
carafoa, 476. 
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carbonado (p*p* - carbonate), 493. 

carbonate, 493. 

fcarcher ( » cnercher), 1 40. 

cardinal, (adj.) 193, (smks.) 529. 

care'me, 133. 

carguer, 517. 

carnaTal, too. 

carolns, 446. 

carpe, 484. 

carpean, 484. 

earrefour, 94. 

+carrochc, 470. 

carrosse, 470. 

cartel, 153. 

carte-lettre, 434. 

Carthaginoit, 486. 

cartilage, 34a 

cartouche, 347. 

casque en ttte, 560. 

casquette, 485. 

casse-t&e, £74. 

Cancase, 189. 

caudal,^ 493, 493. 

cate.484. 

catena, 484. 

ce family* deiivtd frttn ecoeiate, 
4c., dim* prtn. {including forms 
'"ice*-, cett-, cist-), 308-13, 647, 
656-7. 

ce( ■• eoeehoo, fuut.prtn.) , 309-1 1, 
387, 613, 647, 652-7, 663, 744, 
783, 786-*. 

c'est . . ., 652-3, 786-7 ; ce tout 
• . 651-3 , 786-7 ; ce n est pas que, 
726 ; e'en est fait, 636 ; ce faisant, 
*55; t(cn) ce faisant, 654; ce 
nonobstant, 383. 

ceans, 139, 806. 

<*ci, 3J>9, 647, 656. 

ceMer (and pis. of), 350-2, 533. 

ceignez (pt. </ceindre), 127 *• 

ceintnre, 106. 

ceinturon. 475. 

eel family (— eeoeillum, &c-, in~ 
eluding ficel, ficeux, feel, celni ; 
feel, celle; ceux, fcil, dec), 308 
3"-3» 647-652. 

"tcel, -s, 311— 3. 

cela, 82-3, 3<>9> 3>o, 647, 654-6. 
celadon, 446. 
fcele, 311. 
tcelei, 311. 
tceli, 311. 



cellcf-sVci, 312, 313,647. 

celle(-s)-la, 312, 313, 647. 

celni, si$ eel family* 

(comme) celni, 650, 651. 

ceini-d, 181, 312, 313, 647, 65a. 

celni-la, 181, 312, 313, 647,649-50. 

cendrillon, 475. 

fcengle (— sangle), 139. 

cent, -s, 197, 599, 600 ; deux, Jfcc 

cents, 199, 600. 
feent et bait, 407. 
fcent et Yingt et sept, 407. 
cent bait, 407. 
cent vingt-sept, 407. 
fccnUio, 474. 
centaine, -s, 205 *, 474* 
cent-garde, »s, 404* 
centiemc, 204. 
centimetre, 502. 
ceat-Suisse(-s), 405* 
cent-mi, 407. 
cependant, 383, 386, 655. 
fcercele ( — sarcelle), 129. 
tcercher ( « cnercher), ijj, 129, 

149. 

tcerchier ( - cnercher), 348. 

cercle, 122. 

cercueil, 261. 

cerf, 255-7. 

cerf-volant, 404. 

cerisaie, 482. 

cerise, 110, 243. 

cerisier, -s, 477, 483. 

fcers ( - cerfs), 257. 

certain, -s, -cs, 209, 474, 833 ; 

(etrc) certain, (il est) certain, 714. 
certainement, 837. 
certes, 377, 384. 
cervean, 553. 
cervelle, 553. 
fcervoise, 93, 510. 
ces, stt ee family. 
cessant, -c ( /f. cesser), 772. 
cesser (and pis. of)* 421, 083, 685, 

772. 

fcest family % sa ce family* 
fcestei, 310. 
tcesti, 309, 310. 
fecstui, 309-13. 
tcestui-ci, 313., 
tcestai-la, 313. 
cet, -tte, set ce family. 
fcette(-i)-ci, 312-3. 
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tcette(-e>la, 313-3. 
fcettui, 310, 31a. 
fcettOT-d. 3"» 3»3» 
teens ( — cenx), %i s ; foeus de, 651. 
cenx, 311, 313, 050; cenx de, 651* 
ceux-ci ^ celni-d), 31s. 
omx-la (//. o/celui-la), 31a. 
fees ( - ces), 309, 3«°. 
tchaable ( - fcable), 511. 
chacal, 260. 

■fchacier (— chaster), 14^. 
chacnn, -e, 106-7, 209, 581-1. 
+cb seine ( » chatne), 146. 
chaiand, 462. 
fchaJaut, 462* 
dial, 510. 
chalne, 146. 
chalnoo, 47s. 
chair, 149* *3£ 

chaire, 550, 561. f 
chaise, 550, 562. 
Chaise* Dieu, 401. 
chaland, 461. 
fchalant, 462. 

fchaldee ( ■> chanssee), 144* 
'fchalder ( m chansser), too, 144. 
chalet, 517. 
chalenr, 241. 
chaleuxeux, 108. 
chaloir (///• pf), 103, 696. 
Ch&loos-sur-Marae, 402. 
fchalt (/T. ^chaloir), 103. 
chamade, 517. 
chambellan, 129, 46a, 51a. 
fchamberlenc ( — chambellan), 139. 
chambre, 119, 460, 46 a. 
chambre- a-coucher, 40a. 
chambrfllon, 460, 46a. 
chamean, -clle, 355. 
champ, laa, 139, 331, 551. 
champagne, 531. 
Champagne, 109, 184. 
champion, 476V 

fchancon ( ■■ chanaon), no, 135. 
chanfrein, 435. 
changement, 45c 

changer, 40% 080 (a* mU$ fchan* 

fenanpier ( - changer, fiu tf) 9 348. 
chanotne, -see, no, ass, 484. 
tchanonk ( ■■ chanome), no. 
chanaon, no, 135. 
Hjt) chant, fte* 316. 



chanta. 9$. 
chantai, 07 # 

chantant, fchantana, 770, 77a. 
i*chantat v 95. 

(fl) chante, Us chantent, 91, 147, 
a 1 6. 

(j»ai) chanty 91, 348. 
Tchanteenr ( - chantenr), as*, 
tchante-je, chante-je, 330, 337. 
tchanteor ( - chantenr), 93, aaa. 
chanter(W/W/.^/), 91, 05,98, 139, 

147, 3i8-3»» 343-5°» **a, 770. 
chanter faux, 377. 
chanter juste, 440* 
chanterai, 32a, 408. 
chanterais, 408. . 
fchantere ( — chantenr), 334. 
cbantes-tn, 336. 

fchantet {pt.of chanter, — eantat), 
chante-t-on, 338. 

chantenr, -ensc, 334, 354 (su afs* 

fchanteor). 
febantes ( — chantea), 91, 98. 
chantonner, 49a 
chantre, 334. 
chanyre, 349* 
chapeaa, 153, 357-9, 557. 
tchapeans, 153. 

tchapel (- chapean), 153, 357, 359. 
chapclet, 1*3. 
chapitre, 503. 
cheque, so6, 307, 309. 
tchar ( - oarnem, cnafc^/fcrA), 149. 
char ( - earnim, car), 337, 491 , 510. 
char-a-bancs, 397, 399, 403, 791. 
charbon, -a, 319, 475. 
charbonnage, 454, 456, 467. 
charbons (t*#s*. rinf., mmdmtt./Utr. 

4/ charbon), s 19. 
chardonneret, 485. 
charger, 118,680. 
tchaigier (— charger), 1 1 8. 
charitable, 457, 47a. 
(des) chantea, 531. 
charirari, 410. 
charlatan, A04. 
charlatan ene, 464. 
Charlemagne, 01 a, 
Chaxles-Onint, 163, 835. 
charme (J^ntiemm), 474. 
channille, 474, 
charnel, 47a. 
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chamler, 478. 
chanra, 48a. 

fcharre [pi. of char, aer)» 337. 
charretier, 159. 
charredl, 47s. 
charrier, 491. 
charroyer, 49'* 
chariue, 133, 145, 147, 468. 
tchamgot (-charrne), 145* 
*47- 

fchartier (-charretier), 159. 
fchascnn, 107. 

i» "8, 551, 56 j. 
a count, 340. 

» J 44. 537-«. 

chawcragc, 239. 
chasserease, 353, 480. 
tchastel (-chateau), 98. 
chat, -te, 40 », 77, 147, 354, 35$. 
chimin, 381, 447. 
chfttain-clair, 436 \ 
chateau, 77. 
ch&eanbriand, 446. 
Chfitean-Briant, 401. 
Chiteanneuf, 189, 398. 
chat-huant, 39S. 

tchatiemeat ( — chalimcnt), 38 J, 

chltier, 487. 
ch&timent, 38a, 487. 
chaton, 475. 

tchance, -s ( - chausse), 194 *. 

tchancier ( — chausscr), 100. 

chand, 413. 

chand ct froid, 406. 

fChandefont, 209. 

chaud-froid, 406. 

tchauf ( — chanve, *».)• 173. 

chauffage, 468. 

chauffer, 468. 

chanflbir, 480. 

chattier, 461-3. 

chausse, ste tchance. 

chaassee, 144* 

ch a u s ser, 100 {set also fchalder). 

chansse*trapes, 573* 

tenant (pi. of chaloir), 103; 

me) chant, 696. 
chanve, 373. 
chauve-souris, 397. 
chanvin, 446. 
chahx, 15a, 460, 46a. 
Chaux-de-Font, 369. 



chavirer, 440. 

fchedeir (- choir, «safjfe if), 338, 

tcntdiai (Jt. of fchedeir) , 338, 363. 
chef, 100, laa, 157, 39a, 433. 558. 
chef-hen, chefr-lienx, 39a, 433, 434, 
573- 

chemin, 77, 104; chemia iaiaaaft, 

768-9 ; chemia roalaat, 77a. 
chemtn-de-fer, 40a. 
chemise, 38 \ 
chenaie, 483. 
cheoal, 104, 41a. 
chenapan, 515. 
tchenan, 15a. 
chene, 190. 
chenil. 47a. 
chenille, 471. 

tcheolr ( - choir), 338, 340, 365. 

cheptel, 118. 

cher, 133, 144, 379. 

che r cher, 133, 139, 348 (** oJso 

tcercher and fcerchier). 
fcherrai (//. of choir), 338, 365. 
cherubin, 533. 
tehesain, 579. 
tchesqne (— chaqne), 307. 
tchet {pi. of choir), 373. 
tchetel(- cheptel), 118. 
chetif,-hre, 557; lasse chetive I 388. 
cheval, -aux, 67, 104, xss, 151-a, 

343, 355-7. 
cheval de /rise, 446. 
chevalcrie, xo8, 401, 463-4. 
chevalier, 108, 144, 461,463-4, 478. 
(one) chevauchee, 449. 
(a) chevanchons, 794. 
chevan-leger, 151. 
tchevaulx, x&a {su cheral). 
tchevans {pi- of cheral), 357. 
chevaux, soo cheval. 
tchevax (mtonv./or chevaus), 15a, 

357. 

tchevel, -s ( - cheven), 154, 357-9, 

a6a. 
cheveln, 483. 
chevelure, 481. 
tchevestre, 104* 
cheven, -x, 154, 157-9, a6a. 
tchevens, 154. 
chevre, 355. 

chevrefeail fans, written cberrc- 
fcnille), aa6. 
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cherrcnil, 26 1 1 4701 
fchevreul, 161. 
tdjerrcnx, 161. 
fcbevrad ( — cherraiil), 361. 

3*5-*» 437- 
chez-soi, 437. 
fchief (- chef), loo, isa. 
chfcn, ^103,^145, 161, 331, 254, 

chicnnailjc, 456." 
fchier (- cher), 1 a a. 
chimlqne, 495. 
chinois, 188. 
chiourme, f si. 

choir {tmdpis. of), 33*i 34«» 3*5, 
« 

Choi*y, 189. 

fcfaol (- chon), s6a. 

cholera, 340. 

chose, 158, 305, ao6 9 346, 663 
(** fcosa) ; cbose fikhcntc, 
613. 

chon, -x, s6a, 392-3, 433. 
chonflenr, 191, 39a, 393, 433-4-*- 
tcbresden (- chre^ien), 110. 
tchrestUen ( ■■ Chretien), 100, 102, 
145- 

chr^tien, 474 {su aU$ fchrestien, 

tchrestiien, fchrittim;. 
Christ, 607. 

{christian (— chr&ien), 91. 
christianisinc, 496. 
chroniqae, 479. 
chrooJqner, 479. 
chroniqaeiir, 479. 
chrysolite, 338. 
dmchoter, 534. 
chut! 524. 
01,315. 
d-apres, 816. 

eiel, deux, lai, 154, 226, 2*7, s*o, 
608; ddettcrre,6o8; dd!3*S. 
fdelt ( - deux), aa6, 260. 
fdeus (— deux;, 154. 
dewt(/* <del), s 57 , 160. 
ogare, 338. 
d-indns, 773. 
d-joint, 773. 

tdl (-cdui, a/*ce*x), 309, 311, 

dnetcrre, 238. 
tdac(-cfaq), 194, 195. 



tdnc cen» (- dnq cents) 6oi« 
fdncme (— dnqmeme), 303. 
dnq, 1 a a, ia6, 139, 16a, 194, 195, 

805 ; dnq mille, 407. 
dnqnante, 197. 
tdnque (- dnq), 195. 
dnqmeme, S05. 
fcinqniesme, 303* 
tdaquime, 203. 
circumpolaire, 415. 
dre, 1 a 1. 
cUaille, 473. 
t(uns) dseans, 577. 
daeaux, 194 >, 557. 
fdst, oi, 309-313 {su am ce 

family). 
dte\ 559. 
tdve\ 4 6s. 
dret, 46a. 
civil, -e, a 80. 
tdz, 65a. 
cUband, 486. 
date, 510. 

dair, -e, lai, 157,279; {uumsmduS^ 

Clalranc^485. 

Clairant, 485. 

cUir-oUcor, 398, 589 *. 

dairseml, 406. 

clairvoyant, 406. 

fdamer {pis. of\ - crier), 334* 

daqne, 347. 

claqneter, 49a 

darte, 48a. 

dande, 446. 

Claude Lorrain, le Lorrain, 606. 
davicnle, 495. 

de", -a, clef, -s, 115, 148, 257, 259. 

Clement Marot, 157, 163. 

(la) Cleop&tte. 605. 

fcler (- dair;, lai. 

clerc, 61 1. 

Clermont, 308. 

dicW {subs.), 45a 

fdo {imper. of dore), 440. 

cloaqoe, 349. 

tdo-mes-oeulx (■■ dos~mes-yeux), 
440. 

dore {mndpts. sf) % 440, 53d. 
dotarc, 481. 
don, *s, a6a. 

tco (- ce), 655 {st$ mis* ot/amify). 
tcoc(-coq), 148. 
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cochoo, 355. , 
coco, 517. 

tcode ( - coude), 1 it. 

tcodc ( - queue), oS. 

tcoc (- queue), 98. 

Cceur-de-Lion, 405, 434. 

cotTre-fort, corTres-lorts, 396, 398,573. 

cognac, 446. 

coi, -te, in, 380, a8i. 

fcoie (- cotte), 381. 

coiffer, 680. 

coiffure, 481. 

coin, 70, hi, 414, 46a; coin de 

feu, 4 04 * 
fcobt {pi. of cuire), 134. 
col. 1, 257, *59» 4»3» 481, 55°, 

502 (jw oft* con), 
tcolchier (- coucher), 93, 100, 4*0* 
fcoledis t - conlis), 377. 
fcolelce (- coulisse), 377. 
tcoleU, fcolelz ( - conlis), 377, 

469. 

tcoler (— conler), 105. 
colidor {vulg. - corridor), 139. 
colimacon, 410. 
Colin-MaUlard, 434. 
collee, 481. 
college, 67, 531. 
collegtal, *e, 283. 
collet-montl, 404. 
colombe, 484. 
colombelie, 484. 
fcolone (- colonne), 118. 
colonne, 1x8, 413. 
tcolp(-conp), 128, 357. 
tcolpet (- faults, 5cc), 117. 
colporter, 430, 44a 
tcolf {pL of conp), 357. 
tcolf (//. of con), 154. 
combettre, 686. 
combien, 384, 777. 
comble, 119. 
combler, 119. 
comete, 338. 

comme, 386, 735; comme celni, 

650; comme §i, 735, 735. 
commencer {and pts, of), 335 l , 684, 

comment, 383. 

tcommeoz(/r.^' commencer), 335 
commere, 41 3, 430, 439. 
commettre, 413, 430. 
commode, 383. 



commodement, 381. 
common, -e, 69, 91, 369. 
communal, 381. 
communard, 455* 
tcommunel, 381. 
fcommunelment, 381. 
commandment, 381. 
communique {subs.), 450. 
compagne, 351. 

compagnon, 334, 351, 353,430,476b 
t compiling (— compagnon), 252. 
comparaiaon, 476. 
comparte, 519. 

tcompartement ( — compartiment), 

compartiment, 487. 
compere, 413, 430, 439. 
complet, -ete, 275. 
complies, 608. 
comporter, 412. 
comprendre, 548-9, 773- 
(non-)compris {pi. of comprendre), 
773. 

compromettre, 43a 
comptable, 473. 
compter, 420. 

comte, -s, -see, 140, 330, 352. 
comtl, 348. 

concernant (pnep.), 449. 

conclnre (aud pts. of), 367, 409. 

concret, -ete, 375. 

condensatenr {sups, and adj.\ 445. 

condenseur, 480. 

conduire {andfts. of}, 367, $54. 

fconeu { pi* of conns lire;, 364* 

conferencier (v6.) f 496. 

fconfts, *se, 376. 

confesser, 714. 

confiancet, 575. 

confier {pts. of), 344. 

confire, 409. 

confiture, 538. 

conformed 383. 

conformcment, 383. 

confrere, 413, 439. 

confus, -e, 383. 

cenfusement, 383. 

connaissable, 458, 473. 

connattre {and pts. of), 160, 324, 

3*4.567,458,473. 
countable, 400, 541. 
tconnottre (— connattre), 160. 
tconois (- connais), 334. 
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(an) conqnerant (jariie. and suit.), 
448. 

foons (- comte), 220. 

cooac 5' }*b a #» 
conseil-general, 399. 

oonseffler 390, 477. 

consdller (t4.) (m tcooseillicr). 

tconteillicr («*.), 100. 
'tconservat, 92* 
conserrateor, -atrice, 234. 
"fvonsens, fecucu ( ■■ conseUt), 

«55» *37- , a , - 

consonnante (partic* mnd ****.), 

448. 

constamment, 162, 270, 381. 
fconstanment, 381. 
constant, -e, -a, 270, 281, 380, 381* 
t constantement, 38 1 • 
tconstantment, 381. 

?1) coaste (/f. */conster), 696. 
conte ( — comte), 140. 
contenir, 409. 
(etre) content, 719. 
center, 420. 
contestcr, 716. 
contigu, 2^4. 
continner, 740. 
tcontra (m centre), 92. 
contraindre, 746. 
contralre, 477, 
contrat, 259. 
contravention, 498. 
contra mnd fr$x\ 411, 419* 

420, 43a. 43*. 439» 453t 79* (*« 

mho tcontra). 
contre-accasation, 420, 439. 
fcontre-aimer, 419, 420. 
contre-allee, 419-20, 439. 
coatre-appel, 410,439, 
contie-approcbe, 239. 
contre-astaillir, 419, 
centre-balancer, 42a 
contre-basse, 439. 
(a) contre-ccear, 420, 438. 
contre-conp, 439. 
contre-dater, 407. 
contredire, 410, 419, 684, 
contre-epreave, 332, 439. 
contxe-feire, 42a 
coatre^iadication, 439* 
coatre-ionr, 438. 
contre-latte, 239. 



contremander, 419. 
contre»ordre, 439. 
^contre-peser, 430. 
contre-plantation, 420. 
contre-poids, 439, 
(a) contre-poil, 438, 
contra-pointy 439. 

contre-poison, cootrepoboii, 412, 
419, 420, 4*8. 

contre-rerolntion, 42a 

contre-revolntioanaire, 420* 

contrescarpe, 439. 

contre-seing, 439. 

contresens, 412, 420, 438. 

contresigner, 407, 420. 

contretemps, 438. 

contrevenir, 687. 

contrevent, 438. 

contnmace, contnmax, 281. 
1 fconu (/f. tf connattre), 364. 
, convenable, 473. 

convenir {and its. of), 697, 714, 737* 

(il) conrient, 697, 737. 

convier, 410. 

copain, 224, 252. 

fcoplc (- couple), xi8. 

coq, -a, 45. 7* *55» »37» *t* (** 
also fcoc). 

(an) coq-a-l'ane, 443. 

coqnette, 464. 

coqaetterie, 464. 

coquin, 464. 

coquinerie, 464. 

cor, 226-7. 

corail, -aax, 260. 

corbeao, 112. 

tcorber (• coarbtr), 117 

Corbieres, 232. 

cor bleu, 4c 1. 

corde, 475. 

cordeau, 191. 

cordiea, 401. 

cordoo-bleu, 403. 

connoran, 462* 

fcorn (- cor), 226. 

come, 227,413, 533* 
coroaile, 402, 471 \ 
cornemnse, 434. • 
cornet, 533. 
comette, 247. 
comlche, 470, 520* 
cornichon, 475. 
tcoraille, 402, 471 l . 
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icornouille, 471. 

fcorone (- couroone), 105. 

corporel, 493* 

euros, 76, lai, saa, aa6, 485, 557, 
035-6 (*f# «&» fcofi); 4 ton 
corps defendant, 636, 769; corps 
d'annee, 557; corps de bftti* 
ment, 557 ; corps de garde, 40a, 
557 5 corps deponpe, 557; corps 
4 corps, 379. 

corps-Dieu, 401. 

corridor, 139. 

fcorrocous, 97. 

fcora (— corps), lai, aaa, 116,485, 

Corse, 189. 
corset, 485. 

fcorteia, -e (- courtoia, -c), a6S-9« 
fcortoii (• courtoia), a68. 
corveable, 47a. 
tcos(-coq),45, 148,857. 
toots (— chose), 91. 
cosaque, 516. 

fcosare (• coudre), 37a, 409. 
fcosre (— coudre), 37a. 
tcost(-c6te), 149. 
tCostances, 117*. 
fcostel (- cotesu), 149. 
c&e, 67, 149. 
cflte\ 481. 
cotean, 140. 
cotillon, 46a, 475. 
coton et lsine, 406. 
coton-lsine, 406. 
cotte, 46a, 51a* 

con, -a, 154, J57, aw, a6a, 39a, 550, 

56a (r<* also col), 
tcou ( - ce, eooehoo), 309. 
couardiae, 483. 

coachant {pariie. and sub's.), 448. 
coucher, se couchcr, 93, 409, 430, 695 

{see also fcouchier). 
fcoochicr ( - coucher), 93, 100, 

4aa 

COttCOQ, 444. 

coode ( - oubitum), 1x7, 
fcoude ( — oaud*, queue), 98* 
coudraie, 483. 

coudre {ami pis. of), 37 a, 409. 
coudrier, 474, 
cotidriUe, 474. 

couler (and pis. of), 105, 335, 337, 
349. 4*9- 



couleur de iea, 343; coulear ¥*©• 

lette, 447. 
coulia, -se {obsolete as ad/. ; tenth 

different senses as suAs.), 277, 469. 
coup, 76, ia8, 10a, 357, 859, 561 ; 

coup de hassxd, 561. 
couper court, 377. 
coupeur, 479* 

couple, 118 ; (ss. and/^i 845. 
coupon, 475. 
cour, 433, 541. 
courage, -a, 551, 574. 
courageusemeut, 835. 
courbatu, 406. 
oourbature, 496. 
courber, ua, 117 ', 551 -a. 
courcon, 46a. 

courir, 551, 683, 684, 686, 689, 7%C ; 
{pts.of), 340, 34it 3*3-4.371. ^93; 
courir vite, 377; fie or fwrcn 
courir {and Us. of), 689, 693. 

courir risque, 010, 

courir aue, 431 

coaronne, 105, 161, 

courre, 340, 

cours, aaa, 363, 450, 553. 

course, 363, 553. 

t court ( « cour), 1541. 

court {adj.), 46a, 83a ; {adv.), 377* 

tcourt-battu ( - courbatu), 406. 

courdl, 47a. 

courtoia, -e, a68, 369, 376,463, 486. 
coartoisie, 463. 

cous {ft. «rcol, cou), 154, a6a. 

fcouadre ( - coudre), 37a, 409. 

cousin, -e, 35 a. 

Coutances, 117. 

coate* {pi. </co(tter\ 779. 

couteau, 484. 

coutelas, 468. 

coutcr {and pis. of), (84, 779; 

couter trftne et vie, 610. 
coutil, 47a. 
couturier, -ere, 351. 
couvaisoo, 476. 
couTent, 531. 
couver, 470. 
convert, 361. 
couvrc-chef, 537 1 , 844. 
couvre-pied or couvre-pieds, 574. 
couvrir {and pis. of), 384% 361, 37a. 
crabe, 338. 
crachoter, 490. 
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aaignant (/f. ^craindre), 179, |68, 
tcrain (/f. y craindit), 335. 

J~%W$ &****9 J § ^wene»**»»w Wffw 

If/. #/), 688. 



cr/ne 



(s$*s.a*d*dj.\6l 9 447. 



crapaud, 486. 
cnqueter, 49a 
cravate, 510. 
crayon, 468. 
cmyoanage, 468. 
crajonner, 468. 
creance, 460, 487. 
credo, 494- 

taddre ( - croire), 97, 113, iai. 

tcreire ( ■> croire), 97. 

tcrcu (— crois,//. crottre), 324. 

crepo, 48a. 

cretson alenois, 486. 

cretin, 517, 

Crease, 158. » 

creux, -aue, 67. 

crevasse, 468. 

cri, a 18. 

criard, 487. 

cric-crac, 444. 

cricri, 444, 5a* 

(vendre a la) crice, 449. 

tcriembrc ( — craindre), 1 16. 

crier (- /V- Lmi. oritero, ***** ///. 

jf), ai8 t 686, 688, 718 ; fac crier, 

688. 

tcrier ( — creare, creer), 111. 
criniere, 478. 
crista!, 240. 

critique Cm. andf.\ 24%. 
tCrix (- Christ), iao\ 
croe-CD-jambes, 40a. 
crochet, 461. 
crocheteor, 461. 
crochu, 48a* 

tcroi (ft. 9/ croire), 585. 

tcroie ( — ereta, crate), 160. 

croiie, 76, 97, iai, 438, 460, 47a, 
684,604,7x4-16,736; (pts.of), 
3»5»3*7.777« (^#/"fcreidre.) 

croisade, 517. 

crotsee, 144. 

tcroisiee, 144. 

tcroWer, 144. 

crottre, 683; (/fr.jO, 8»4-5« 
croix, 10a ; en croix, 803. 
fcrois ( m croix), 10a. 



f (a) cxopetoni $r croppetoni, 378^ 

794* 
crotttn, 47 j. 

croupe, 470. 
croupion, 476. 
croyable, 458, 47a. 
croyance, 400. 
cru (/V. #/ croire), 777. 
cruchon, 475. 
craor, 494. 

crustac*, -a, 493, 405. 
fcueil (Jt. tf cueiifir), 37a. ' 
tcueildraL fcueilrai, fcoeodrai {pis, 

tf coeillirV 365. 
cueillir (and fits, tf), 67, 143, 384*, 

tcueni ( - comte), a 20. 

fcni (acctnttddat. and actus, tf qui), 

314. °59i *7*t *34- 
, fcnidier ( - to fafctv), 100, 348, 713. 
cuilleite, 481. 

tcuiUier ( ■> ooohlearo), loo. 
coir, no. 
cuiraase, 468. 

cuire {and fits. tf\ 134, ia6. 
cuisine, 40*, to6, ia6» 
cuissard, 487. 
cuiase, a8 

cuisse»Madame, 401. 
culbuter, 44a 
colcton, 475. 
culpabilite, 496. 
cun&fonne, 497* 
curacao, 446. 

cure, iai ; n*avoir care, 8ao. 
cur£, 76* 

Cuatac, 189, 466. 

D. 

(oui«)d* ! 4 jo. 
daigner, 730. 
dallean, 46a. 
fdallot, 46a, 

dame ( - domina), 551, 56a. 
dame ( » dominant), 43a. 
dame I ( - domino), 388, 448. 
tdameiaelle, iao» 
.damner, 118. 
Dampierre, 434. 
tdaner ( — damner), 1 18. 
Dannemarie, 434* 

3% 54*i 500, 79°t 794. 
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danser, 697. 

danatur, •euse, t-erttae, 253, 480. 

danttsqnt, 496. 

Dannbe, 13a. 

d'apres, 380. 

dame, 510. 

d'arrache-pied, 378. 

d'ancnns, 015, 

d*autant plot . • 836. 

fdarant, d'avant ( - devant), 797. 

de (prep, and prefix), 67, 193, a 16, 

38* 3^-7. 4°°t 4° a » 4*°» 43*. 

43$, 59*-3» *>7, 64.7, 705, 

743-6, 791, 793, 79 8 -«>3> 8 4«; 

de ce que, (Us, 7 1 * 799. 800; 

de dehors, 380 ; de dessons, 386 ; 

de la, 839'; de manicre que, 735 ; 

de m£me que, 735 ; fdc mot a 

root, 379 ; fde pas a pat, 379; 

tde pen a pea, 379 ; de pres. 815. 
idea I ( - dit va I), 450, 
d^barrasier, 680. 
dlbattre, 420. 
d^bit, 2*9. 
(des) deboires, 451. 
dlbotter, 413. 
dlbonnaire, 438. 
dlborder {to overflew?), 414, 421. 
deborder {to untuck), 414, 421. 
debont, 42a 

(\tM)dibvLi»nta(parfu.attdsiihs .) ,448. 
d^cesser ( pop. use for cesser), 4a 1 . 



decharger, 407, 421. 
dechirer, 122'. 



~ dechoir, 420. 
decide, -e {pi. of decider), 695. 
decider {and pis. of), 682, 683, 695, 

719- 
decimetre, 502. 

fdecique ( ~ jnsqu'a cc que), 726. 

decolleter {pis. of), 350, 

decombres, 577. 

deconseiller, 421* 

deconpoir, 480. 

decrepitude, 495. 

decr&er, 719. 

decrottre, see fdescroistre. 

t(se) d&laigner, 690 (see also fdcs- 

daignier). 
deViale, 446. 

dedans, 139, 386, 548, 806-7 * ( a * 

^J 9 **-)* 453. 57o. 
fdedens, 8c6. 



decluire, see fdesdmire. 
deesse, 353* 

dcTaillir {and pis. of), 368. 
defaire, 41s. 

(Je) d&us or dtotix, Ac (ju. 4 

dtfaillir), 368. 
deTcnderesse, 253, 484. 
deYendre, 410, 717, 821 (jg* mU 

fdesfcndre). 
defense de {vritk inf) 9 711. 
deTensif, 483. 
dlfinir, ^72. 
definissable, 472. 

definition {pop. use for fin), 4^5. 

de*froquer, 421. 

degalner, 421. 

degel, 144. 

(une) degelee, 450. 

fdegiel, 144, 

degout, 421. 

degueniller, 422. 

dehors. 386, 421, 453, 806, 807. 

+deis (pi. of devoir), 107. 

de*isme, 490. 

dliste, 490. 

tdcit(- doigt), 127. 

77. 103, 148, 376. 
dejenner, -s {suos.) 9 451, 608. 
fdel ( - dn), 154, 216, 300. 
(nn) dtfai, f(jc) dclai, 45*. 
deleatnr, 494. 
delectable, 473. 

deiiberer ( pop. use fir liberer), 493. 

deiicat, -e, 273, 275. 

dllicc, devices, 231. 

deiisser, 421. 

dlloyal, 412, 421. 

deluge, 109. 

dlmaigrir, 421. 

demain, 384 ; dcmain matin, 60S. 
demander, 420, 737, 746. 
demanderesse, 253, 480. 
demanteler, 557. 
demembrer, 421. 

dcmettre, 412 {see also fdesmettre). 

demeurer, 104, 420, 683. 

demi, 105, 421, 582 ; demi-mort, 

fdemie morte, 588 ; demi- fin, 406; 

demi-rond, 400. 
democratic, 492, 507. 
democratiqnc, 507. 
demoiselle, iao. 
deniaiser, 421. 
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+(ne . . . on) denier, 837. 

Denisard, 487. 

-fdens ( - dents), 157. 

dent, in, 349,157,484. 

dent-de-loop, 404. 

de n tc l cr, 400. 

dentelle, 404* 

denter, 49a 

denture, 481. 

denoer, su fdesnaer. 

-Mens C — dans), 806. 

+denx ( m dents), 157. 

depart, 45a. 

depoitement, 487. 

+( je) departx, (je) departs, 45a. 

dlpeaoter, 461. 

dlpecer, 108. 

d£penaiiler v 43a. 

depeni, 577- 

depit, 501 ; en depit de, 501. 
deplaire (and Ms. of) 9 409, 696. 
(fl me) deplaft, 696. 
deplomer, 431-3. 
dlporter, 411. 
de*pouiller, 680. 

depois, 385-6, 437, 747, 813-4 ; 
depots que, 387 ; fdepuis ee que 
(-depois qoe), 387, 814. 

deraison, 431. 

derivation, 477, 495. 

deliver, 477. 

fdenToison, 477 *. 

derme, 343. 

dernier, 734. 

derober, 514, 68x. 

deniere, 385, 431, 816. 

des (- da ipso), 385. 

des(« defies), 399, 305. 

desagreable, 406, 431. 

desarroi, 406, 431. 

detsstre, 406, 431. 

descendie, 685, 736. 

tdeacroistre(nw. by de*erottre), 410. 

tdesdaignier (ropi. by deoafgoer), 
410. 

fdesdoire (rip/, by dedoire), 431. 
d&eiperer, 685, 716, 831. 
tdofendre (rtpL by dOeodre), 4a f. 
coherence, 414. 
deiheriter, 431. 
dishoon&e, 411, 551. 
deshoaneur, 348, 431. 
desir, 159. 



desirer, 717,736. 

desireox, 803. 

fdesmettre,43i. 

fdesouer (rep/, by denoer), 410. 

desobligeant, 406. 

tttre) desoll, 719. 

desordre, 431. 

desormais, 38% 

desosser, 413. 

dessiller, 544* 

dessoos, 380, 385-6, 431, 453, 817. 

dessos, 380, 385-6, 431, 453, 817. 

fdestomee, 38 •„ 

tdete, 9«. 

dctouroee, 38 '• 

dette, 05, 363, 450. 

+deo (-do), 309. 

+Deo ( - Dieo), 9s 1 , 98, 134. 

fDeos, 153. 

fdeas (— deox), 19c, sos. 

fdeiii, •ttmes, &c. (/is. of devoir), 

363. 
fdeasiesme, 303. 

t(il)deot or sedent (pi. ♦/tdonloir), 

335, ©9*. 
deux, 193, 195, sos ; deux cents, 407. 
deuxJeme, 193, aos. 
fdeuxiesme, sos. 
devancier, 477. 

devant, 431, 477, 795, 797, 798, 
807. 

ideveiz (pi. ^devoir), 107. 

devenir {pud pis. of) % 610-1, 703. 

devers, 385. 

der&ir, 358. 

devin, 105. 

devineresse, 353* 

deviser, 431. 

«k*>fr, "M, 33*, 34©, 343, 359, 
7<>3-4 t 73*. 758 5 f), *4\ 
«?7» 3*7. 330-1, 335, 338, 3**-*, 
3*5, 777 ; 45«» 755- 

fderoix (pi. of deroir), 107. 

deVot, -e, 375. 

devotion. 101. 

fDex (ob&revmiim for fDeos, 

Dieo), 153. 
dey, 67. 

+di (— diam), 91, si 8-9. 
fdia! (- dis val), 388, 450. 
diabete, 403. 

diable,i40,6o7,8o8,83i; (aswkrj.), 
388. 
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dUblerie, 464. 

diablette (pop. hm for diabete), 493. 
fdiablie, 4*4- 
ditconesse, 353, 484* 
diagonale, a8a. 
dialecte, 148. 
diantrel 388. 

die^-nt^.^dire^S. , 

IMeat 77. 9* l » *Sh *>7» *3« ? («* 
interfX 388 ; (jw fDea, 
f Dens) ; Dieu merd, 831* 

Diendonne', 440. 

different, -s, -c, 209, 833. 

diffus, -e, 38a. 

diffnsement, 38a, 

+dift (//. */ devoir, - debot), 91. 
digne, 706. 

tdiligentement, 370, 381. 
dtme, 133, 204. 

fdimes (1 pLpros. ind. V dire), 369, 

dimL, 355. 
dindon, 355, 484. 
dindonnean, 484. 
dtner, 451, 608. 
diocese, 349* 

fdira Ton (- dira-t-on), 338. 
dira-t-on, 338. 

dire (and pts. of) 9 66-7, 96, ioa, 
3*7-«» 330, 301, 3^7. 3*9. 37*~3» 
4J°. 7M-5. 7i8; (nrAr.)t 45«; 
dire ratson, rente, 610. 

directenr, -trice, 354. 

(ies) dires, 451. 

fdis (- dix), ioi, f S3, 194, 196, 

disva! 450. 

disconYentr, 716. 

disconrs, 179. 

discret, -ete, 375-6. 

fdiscrette, 376. 

tdisenuevime, 304. 

fdisetisme, 304. 

fdiseuitisme, 304. 

fdisiesme, 304. 

fdisisme, 304. 

dis-je {pt. dire), 337. 

fdisme, 133, ^04. 

disparattre, 683, 688-0; se dispar- 

altre {andptu of), 688-9, 
dispos, 381. 
dissimuler, 716. 
dissondre, 377. 

dissons, -onte {pL of dissondre), 377. 



distrait, -e, 375. 

(nn) dit, 449. 

dite dire), 66. 

dites {pt. */dire), 330, 369. 37*~> 

dit-on {pt. of dire), 338. 

diurne, 579. 

fdival (- disya 0,430. 
diversity, 483. 
divin, 593. 
division, 533. 

dix, 115 *, 133, 194-6 (mt mb* 

fdis). 
dix-hutt, ig>6, 197. 
fen) dix-hnit, 490. 
dixieme. 8O4. 
dix-nenf, 197* 
dix-sept, 197. 
dixain, 474, 

dizaine,*s, 305*,474> 
fdobler (- donbler), 118. 
fdoctieor, -ime (comp. mud sup. of 

docte), 385 \ 
doctoral, s8s. 
doctoresse, 353. 
tdoes ( mm deux ), 195, 
tdoi (- deux), 195. 
t(je) doi (pt. ^devoir), 335, 335. 
fdoie (- doigts), 337. 
doigt, 74, 127 (*# fdoit, fdoie). 
f (je) doins ( - donne), 335 *. 
(tn) dois (pt. of devoir), 107. 
dois-je (pt. of devoir), 337. 
fdoit (- doigt), 137, 337. 
fdolce ( - donee), 369. 
dolent, -e, 369. 
dolmen, 510. 

fdolor ( - donknr), 105, 140, 143. 

fdolorons, 107. 

fdolonr, 107. 

fdolsf « donx), 154* 

fdolx (■■ donx), laa, 369. 

dom, 434,611. 

Domremy, 434. 

don, -s, 336. 

done, 377. 

(ma)done, 563. 

(jpriina)donna, 563. 

donnant doonaot, 768. 

donne*, -e, 779. 

donner (and pis. of), 163, 335 327, 
685, 688, 693, 768, 770; donner 
en recompense, 610; donner r6- 
ponse, victoire, 610. 
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donne-Tie, 443. 
*t*dooQnca, 377* 

doot, 379, 655, 659-60, 665, 667-8. 

•Wot en aTant, 38a 

dorade, 517. 

dor* (pi. */dorer), 579- 

dorenarant, 380, 396 (uea/se fd ores 

en arant). 
dorer (and pis. ef), 410, 579. 
•frd'ores en avant, 804. 
dormant (pariie. and ssh.) 9 448. 
donnir {and pis. ef) % 324, 327, 367, 

448, 683, 686, 688, 689, 691; 

(suts.) t 451, 73$; fa* donnir 

{and pis. ef) 9 688-9. 
dors-je, 327. 
dortoir, 93. 
dot, 158. 

fdos (-deux), 194-5, 202. 

•fdoeime, 202. 

tdosisme, soa. 

dot, 158, 233. 

+don ( - dn), 154, 999. 

d'ou, 666 ; d'on Tient . • . I 619. 

tdonairier, 250, 253. 

donairiere, 250. 

donane, 191. 

donbler, 118. 

donee, 64, 66, 369 {see also donx). 
donee- anc ere, 398. 
donce&tre, 4S8. 
doncet, 48a. 

doulenr, 105, 107, 143, 241, 459 

(see also fdolor). 
fdonloir (pis. «/), 335, 459? t» 

donloir \andpis. of) 9 688. 
doolonrenx, -euae, 92, 107, 276. 
fdons ( « dooa, deux), 104-5, 202. 
fdous ( m doloana, donx), 154. 
fdonaune, 202. 
fdousisme, 202. 
doate, 234. 

douter, 688, 710, 716, 764; ae 
donter, 688, 714 ; a est doutenx, 
7«i. 

donx, 64, 67, m, 152, 154, 413, 

485 (see aha donee), 
fdosi (- donx), 122.. 
dontain, 205. 
doazaine, toe, 474. 
doaxe, 64. 66, 194. 
doaneaae, 202 ; lea — § prorisoires, 
4* 



fdoxe ( - dome), 194. 
dragee, 480. 
drageoir, 480. 

drap, a, 148, 257, 259, 391, 529. 
drapean, 39a, 593, 529. 
fdras ( -dram), 148, 257. 
fdreckr, io6\ 
tdreit (— droit), 91, 102. 
dresser, 106 a . 
drille, 51a 
drogman, 523. 

droit (adi\ 102 ; (adv.), 377* See 

also fdreit. 
drftle (subs, and «#,), 252, 447, 464, 

802. 
drdlerie, 464. 
drolesae, 252, 802. 
dm, 510. 

dmide, -ise, 252. ' 

dn, 84 i}4, 216, 299, 300, 615-7. 

du (pt. */deroir), 84 \ 777. 

due, 67, 122 1 , 252. 

dncasse, 517. 

duche, 248. 

dnchease, 122 252, 484. 

dnegne, 551, 562. 

tduement, 382. 

•duire (in combination), 124. 

fduleement, 380. 

dflment, 382, 396. 

dnpe, 464. 

dnperie, 464. 

dnquel, see leqnel. 

dnr, 67. 

durant, 385, 449. 

dnr-enit, idnrs-enita, 407, 588. 

dnrement, 284. 

dare-mere, 404. 

dnre-pean, 403. 

dnrete, 482. 

(je) dns (pi. 4/ devoir), 361. 



can, 158, 191 (see aim 
can de puita, 607 \ 
eau de rose, 576. 
ean de Seine, 607 
can de aonree, 607 
ean-dc-ne, 397, 399. 
feane, 158. 
can-torte, 398. 
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eaax (//. of ean), 19s. 
Eaux- Bonne*, 531. 
Ebabir, 524, 694. 
Ebene, 236. 

+ebren, 9a \ 98, 134. 
febrien, 9a 1 . 
Ebruiter, 43a, 461. 
Ecarlate, 343. 
Ecarteler, 41a. 
eccc homo, 494. 
Echange, 334. 

Echanger (- to exchange), 43a. 
- Echanger (- exaaalara, to stoop), 
139. 
Echapper, 683. 

Echauder (to lime-wash), 461. 
Echauder (to scald), 413* 
EchEance, 375. 
Ecbec, -a, 157, 358, 533. 
Echenal, 433. 

fll} Echet (//. Eehoir), 375. 
Echine, 122 note. 
Echiquier, 478. 
Echo, 340. 

Echoir (andpts.of), 375, 683. 
Eclaircir, 43 a. 
Eclairer, 414, 433. 
Eclat, 557. 

Eclater, 514, 689; fsVclater, 689. 
Edore, 683, 689 ; t*'Eclore, 689. 
Ecoincer, 463. 
Ecoincon, 414, 433. 
"Ecole, 531 {set also feacole); Ecole 
payante, 77a. 
holier, 477. 
Ecouter, 1 1 7. 

Ecrire {and pts. of), 149, 366, 367, 

449, 683, 688, 7x3, 718, 831. 
Ecrit {subs, andpartic), 449. 
Ecriture, 481 ; (lea) Ecntuiea, 539. 
Ecrivain, 350. 
EcriYaaaer, 49a 
Ecrire (pi. of Ecrire), 71a. 
Ecrouellia, 113*. 
Ecru, 833. 
Ecu, 460, 46a. 
Ecueil, 134. 
Ecnelle, 146. 
Ecomoire, 480, 496. 
Ecureuil, 470. 
Ecnasoo, 400, 46a. 



Edification, 54a 

eflacer, 43a* 

erTaroacher, 433. 

effet, 359. 

efiluve, 336. 

(t>fforcer, 7a6. 

effort (-j/n»M), 531. 

effrontE, 4x4. 

effroyable, 473. 

efffitage, 414. 

Egaler, 68s. 

Egalitaire, 495. 

Egayer, 413. 

Egliae, 531. 

Egorger, 43 a. 

tcis Y-aooe), 308. 

feitsir (« togoottt), 352. 

fel (-enk),300, 805. 

elbeaf, 446. 

Elegamment, 370. 

elements, 378. 

Eleve (m. and/. ), 347, 350. 

Elerer, 433. 

Elire, 433. 

Elite, 31a, 450. 

eloign* \pt*of eloigner), 370. 

Eloigner (andpts.of), 379, 68a. 

Eloquemmcnt, 370, 

tEloquentement, 370. 

tell ( - illoa, enx), 154. »94~5- 

tela (-en lea), 300. 

Email, -aux, 360. 

embarquer, 396, 4x3,413,433. 

embarraa, 468. 

embaucher, 433. 

embaumer, 686. 

embellie, 414. 

cmbesogne, 414. 

embonpoint, 433, 438. 

embranchement, 414. . 

femender ( • amender), 433. 

emerveiller, 433. 

Emigrant {partic. and subs.), 448. 
EmigrE (partic. and subs.), 450. 
emmener, 434. 
emmurer, 433. 
Emoaaser, 433. 
Emonvoir, 680. 
emp&ter, 413. 
tempered or, -a, 3 30. 
tempered re, 330. 
fempereenr, -a, 330-1. 
tempereor, -a, aao, 2*3. 
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+eroperere, -a, 220-1. 
femperereaae, 480. 
ferapererix, 153, 480. 
emperenr, -t, aao, aai, 478, 611. 
empeater, 686. 

empirer, 413 {m fempbrier). 

fempirier, 100. 

emplacement, 423. 

emplir, 409, 416-7, 413, 439. 

employer, 433. 

empoisonner, 686. 

cmporter, 424. 

emprease, -c, 60$. 

(s^empieaaer, 605. ^ 

cm (- in, >r#*.), 139, 384-6, 40a, 
4»» 4*3. 560-1, 007. 74*. 7™-9f 
700,803-6. (S* *U* umdtr rrt* 
fixes, p. 938.) 

ea («inde,//VMM». 376, 384, 
434, 6a8, 636-9, 645, 777. 836* 
847. {S* mis* muUr Pnjtxts, 
p. 938.) » 

(Oen aller («W a/}, 434, 
689. 

en arriere, 816-7. 

en arant, 797. 

en baa, 384. 

(aeoir) en coeval, 56c 

en croix, 803. 

en danger, 610. 

en dedans de, 385. 

en depit de, 385, $61. 

fen ea le pea, 308 \ 

en face, en face de, 385. 

en haut, 384. 

fen le, lea, 300, 794* 

en outie, 808. 

ea peine. 610. 

en peraonne, 636. 

en pear, 6io. 

(portrait) en pied, 560, 803. 
en poaseaaion, 610. 
en recompenae, 61 o. 
• (jfyn retonrner (eW/&. $/\ 434. 
en aorte qoe, 734. 

(caaqoe) en tlte, 560, 803. \ 

en train, 436, 438. 

(aT)en tenlr (ami pis. #/), 4*4- 

cncablare, 433. 

eocadnue, 414. 

r, 413. 433. 

.4*1- 
^433,438. 



enceinte (*#.), 433. 
enchantereaae, 480. 
enclore, 433. 
encloa, iax. 
encolaie, 433. 
encombrer, 680. 
encorbellement, 433. 
encore, 839; encore que, 733. 
enconrager, 433, 745. 
encrier, 478. 

t(l')endemain ( ■» lendemain), 443. 
endimancher, 433. 
endroit, 438. 
endnire, 433. 

fenfana ( ■> enfiuita), 357, 360. 
enfrnt, -a, 69, 117, 344-5, *5P, 357, 

360,433. 
eniantin, 475. 
fenfana (— enianta), 357. 
enfermer, 433. 

•fenferte ( - iiillrmiUiam), 434. 
iennn, 384. 
en fler, 433. 

£)enmir (and pis. a/), 434, 688-9. 

(aOengager, 746. 

englante, 414. 

englober, 433. 

englondr, 433. 

engreier, 414. 

enjgme, 336. 

enirrer, 433. 

•njen, 423. 437» 43«- 

enjoindre, 433. 

enjdler, 433. 

enjoliver, 433. 

tenl, tenia ( - en le, en lea), 300. 
enlaidir, 433. 
enlever, 434. 

fenmi, 385, 383. - 
ennemi, 434. 
ennui, 139. 
. f(il m*)ennttie, 696. 
cnonce (partic. «W /*&#.)» 449. 
enoncer, 351. 
enorgneUlir, 433. 
enormement, 383. •» 
tenqnerir, 688. 
(•>nquerir, 688. # 
enricnir, 433. 
enroler, 433. 
enaeigne, 337, 347, 350. 
fenadgnier ( - enaeigner), 348. 
enaemblc, 379, 384. 
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(s')ensaivre, 697. 

tent ( - lade, m als* under Pr*> 

entablement, 423. 
entamer, 410. 
cntendants-pariants, 407. 
fentendl-je, 327. 

entendre (and pis. rf\ 327, 440, 
54*. $94. 7°5t 737-«. 74»-*. 



entendre i^erle, 



610. 



entends-je, 397. 
f(un) entends-ta (sy*. ^equWoqae), 



entendu, -c, 778-9, 
enter, 409. 
en-t£te, 438. 
entier, 414. 
fentoraer, 459. 
entourer, 459. 
en-toat-cas, 433 438. 
entr'acte, 232, 425, 438. 
fentraille, 577. 
entrailles, 577. 
entratner, 424. .\ 
entraves, 239. 

entre (prep, and prefix), 1x7, 326, 

384. 4". 4*3. 4H-5. 43** 43*-* 
748 ; entre tons, 596. 
(j»)entre (pi. «f entrer), 91, 326, 344, 

entreb&iUer, 425. 
cntre-b&t, 439. 

entre-colonnement, 396, 413, 425. 

entreedte, 239, 425, 437, 438. 

entreconper, 424. 

entre-cour, 439. 

entrecoors, 425. 

entrecroiser, ^24* 

(s')entredlchirer, 425* 

entredire, 424, 

entree (subs.), 532. 

entrefilet, 438. 

entregent. 438. 

fentre-gie, *fentre-jo (pi. ef entrer), 

3^6. 
cntrelac, 425* 
entrelarge, 425. 
entreligne, 425, 438. 
entremeler, 424. 
entremets, 438. 
entremettre, 424. 
entrepas, 425. 



entreprendre, 424. 

entrer (and pis. pf\ 91, 336. 344, 
347, 689, 838; ti'entrer (mmd 
pis.e/) t 6Sg; entrer en p one nion, 
610. 

(s^tre-regarder, 425. 
entresol, 438. 
entre-tcmps, 425, 439. 
entretenir, 424. 
entrevoie, 425. 
entre voir, 425. 
entrVwmir, 425, 
envahir, 352. 
envergore, 423* 
envers, 385, 817. 
envoler, 424, 

envoyer (a*Jpts.§f) 9 351-3, 4*4. 
847. 

tens, fens en ( - dans), 806% 
feo ( - je), 290. 
Ipacte, 236. 

ipagncul, 447, 470, - 

epais, -se, 270. 

epanle, su fespanle. 

Ipeautre, 242. 

epee, 117 (su alse fspede). 

<&eler (and pis. e/) 9 350. 

EpernaY, 189. 

£peron, -s, 218 (su *Ju fesperons). 

Spender, 149. 

epi, 462. 

Apices, 393, 

4piderme, 242. 

epigramme, 236, 

<*pMet, 462. 

epinoche, 470. 

episode, 230, 506. _ ■ • 

epitaphe, 236. 

esthete, 236. 

epitome*, 240. 

epongier, 477. 

Ipousailles, 577. 

epottsseter (and pis. a/), 330. 

epouvantable, 473* 

epouvantail, 191, 471 (see *!s$ 

e*ponvantanx). 
Iponvantaux, 260, 
e*ponz, 252. 
tept ( - ipsa), 308. 
tepee, ao8>. 
equitable, 457, 472. 
equivoque, 236. 
liable, 129. 
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ferbe(- herbe), 95. 

fere, -a, -t (Jis. ofhxt), 369. 

fc&pik, 336. 

ferioot, -iex, -eat (Ms.oftott), 369. 
fermet (Ji.cf&n), 87©. 
errant, -e, 771. 
■ ferr e t ( - «rV), 164. 
drear, 248. 

tertet ^€tre), 370. 

ct or et( - en let), 300, 548, 794. 

805-6. 
ct (/f.Vftre), 369. 
tet (- eooe), 308 ; fet rot, fes let 

yds ( — eoot Tobie), 308 \ 635. 
+es(- ipee), 308. 
tet ( - lata), 308. 
f (t*)etbahir (sym. ^t'&oniier), 719. 
fetbattre, 43a. 
eacabean, 553. 
eacabelle, 553. 
etcarbot, 463. 
feacargol, 463. 
etcargot, 463* 

teschkme (sym. of eacabeaa), 118. 

ftschanger, 433. 

tetchirer (sym. of dechirer), iaa 

(a moo, a boo) etdent, 769. 

etckTC, 447. 

etcobar, 446. 

tetcole, 96 

feacoler, 477. 

feecolter ( - ecouter), 117. 

feterire {and ft s. of), sto ecrire. 

fescrit (partu. ustd as oxfy'.) 9 a66. 

tetcroelet ( - ecroaellet), 113* 

teacoeil, 114. 

fescuier {nil. by excuter), 491. 

Soak; 428 (sto also lejooir), 
ever ( « clever), 410, 433. 
fetlire ( - elite), 410, 41a. 
tetmet {ft. of ttra, . -tofaaaea), 

3*9- ^ 
etpace, aa8. 

fetpadle (- epaale), 40 s . 
Etpegne, 150. 
etpagnol, -a, a 80. 
fEtpaigne, 150. 
fttpalk(-e>nle),40\ 
tetpaodre, 43a. 
tetparrler ( - epenrier), 149. 
fetpaole, 40 s . 
> 97. 
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etpe'rer (and pis. of), 350, 35*» 7*4« 
tetperont (- Iperont), 194 31& 
fetpet, -te, 376. 

etpfegle (smbs.), 446 ; 447* 

etpoir,453. 

fetpoit, -te, 376. 

esprit, 43*. 

esprit-de-viii, 40a. 

ettaim, ioa v 463 

fettanger (Jo sloop), 139. 

eaeayer, 746. 

fettemple (- exemple), 134. 

ettkn, 47a. 

estor, 158. 

etfirfe*maln3, 574. * 

ett, soo *tre (pts. of); c'ett, 653-3, 
786-7 (soo also undor ee ■■ 000a* 
hoo) ; il ett doutenx, 7a! ; il ett 
evident, 720; il ett neceteaire, 
7ai ; il ett possible, 721 ; il ett 
. vrai, 730; il n'ett pat aOr,ila'cat 
pat Yrai, 7a©. 

ettaiette, 350. 

fettant (pi. of tot), 371. 

est-ce que 7 337. 

*fctte\ 149* 

fetteie, -a (pis. of ton), 370. 
fetteile(-4toile) y 97. 
testet(//.*/*tre), 369. 
tettea (pi. ofltxt), 779. 
ettimer (and pis. of), 707, 715. 
fettoie, -t (pts. of e'tre), 370. 
tettoile. -t, 97, 104. 
fettovotr (- to b^fU, and flu of), 

699, 736. 
fettraie (pi. of £tre), 370. 
tettraire \repl. by extraire), 42a. 
tettre (- *tre), iao, 339, 369. 
testude, 339 

t(il> ettuet (pi. oft*vnfo),6w, 736. 
fettulde ( - Itode), 339 ' 
fettaie ( - e^nde), 339 K 
at (*»/.), joi, 386-7, 394, 399, 
833-4, 848. 

t^(-*a»),a59- 
e^alon, 355. 

6utt-Unit, 16a, 163. 
too. .x, 15a, 359> 5". 
ft Y ±7 •frta^am), 149, 34a. 
M(pl.«fttst) 9 n 9 . 
eteignoir, 455, 
e^eindre, 694. 
Itendard, 539. 
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fe'ternuement, 38a. 
t(lea) fternuera, 73$. 
tomument, 38a, 
etiquette, 509'. 
&oifc gria-pcnt, 435. 
Aoile, 97. 
h^tonner, 719. 

tun) Itoardl, 440. 
ctranger, e^rangerc, 3*9. . 
toe, iao, 594, 683, 691, 699, 700, 
. 706, *io, 735, 773, 749-50. 7*>» 

7*$* w; ^/y. 9»» «<>i» **°» 

3i9i 3*9-31 1 » 3*9» 37o-x, 611-3, 
7»-3» 7*5, 779. *4*. (« '/*• 4f 
' *U«0 73* ; (^.). 45*» 735- 

toe a cheval, 538. 

toe certain, 714. 

toe content, 719. 

toe desole\ 719. 

6tre en danger, en pent, 610. 

toe pour, 705. 

toe aur, 714. 

toe rarpria, 719. 

taide, a 39. 

en, -e, X14, 779 (set oho parts a/ 

avoir), 
feu ( - en le), 30a 
Eugene, 50a. 
Eulenapiegel, 446, 447. 
euphoroe, 336. 

feur (— augurium, heur), 105, ia7, 
X40 1 . 

feure ( — horn, henre), 98 ! . 
eua^.*/ avoir), 67, 371. 
fens ( - illoe, eux), 154, 394. 
eut (pi. a/avoir), 371. 
eux, 154. ^94. *97- 
Evain, aaa hoU. 
4vangile, 339. 
+e*vanoIr, 690. 

evanouir and (s')evanouir, 688, 690, 

694.5. 
Eve, aaa nois, 
cvfch*. a 4 8. 

cventail, 471 (sti also "Kventaux). 
+eVentaux, 360. 

evSqne, 5x0, 56a (su also fevceque}. 
feveeque, 95, X38. 
(il eat) evident, 7ao. 
evier, 109, 444. 

ex cathedra, ex professo, ex voto; 
494- 



exactement, X59»* % 
exacti tu de, 495. 
except*, 385, 450, 773. 
excueer, set feecuaar. 
cxecuteur, 354. 
executrice, 354. 

exemple, 339 (su also feaeemple). 

exhorter, 740* 

exiger, 7x7, 

exigu, -e, 374. 

ex-juge, 438. 

ex-nuniatie, 498. 

exocet, 505. 

expire* (pi. of exptrer), 695. 
expliquer, 694; (a>xpliq«cr (1 

ptrs.\ 708. 
exploaible, 493. 
ex-prtfct, 498. 
exprea, -esse, 376, 38a* 
exprescement, 383. 
ex-roi, 438. 
extemat, 496. 

extra {prefix and tufa), 498. 

extraire, set featraire. 

extravagant, -a (partic. t ad/\ ami 

extreme, extrlmement, 384, 385, 
595* 

F. 

fable, 468 1 , 494. 
fabuliate, 494. 
face (suts.), 135. 

•tface, 1, Sec (pis. of faire), ia6, 
(achce, 695. 

ffacicnt (pi. of fake, - faaaiona), 

no. 
facile, 705. 
facon, no, 135, 476. 
fac-simile, 441, 494. 
factage. 457. _ 
facteur, 457, 468 
factotum, 441. 
fadaaae, 456, 469. 
fade, 1x3. 
xagot, 485. 

tfii (pi. oft*kt) t laa, 440. 
foible, 160, 37a, 343, 413. 
taibletae, 454, 483. 
faibiir, 343. 
faience, 446. 
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Jaochaison, 476. 

fancher, 476. 

fanchenr, 46a, 479. 

fanchenae {subs, and 445. 

fauchenx, 46a, 479, 

tancille, 471. 

faucon, 475* 

faudra (pi. ^falloir), 119. 
(ac) lanuier, 423. 



faOlir, 340, 736, ft iuunstffbXUAt) 
699* 

faim, 68, 10a, 1*6. 
•Hairnet (/f. a/faJre), 369, 373. 
+fai-ini-boiie( « faia-moi-boire), 440. 
laineantitc, 483. 

Sure, 100, 1 14, 408, 413, 458, 694 

-5. 7io, 73*-4». 778; (« 

impersonal), 700; {as subs. \ 451 ; 
(ft*'2fh9$9 1 °°$ not 123-— faulx, 25a. 
4, 136 141, 335, 337, 330, 331 A , Faoqiiembergoe, 189. 

3fr>3*7>3*9*37»-3»7"-3'778-9> C/ a 7& 

ffairt entendant, 769 j tore faire, lauaae-moooaie, 397-399* 
tore tomber, 408 ; ffairt guerre, faaaeete', 48a. 
'610; -Kaira oraiton, 610 ; (nc) f ii) fant ( V. effaUoir}, 697. 
tort one . . ., 741; ffairt iteit, —faux (- Adoam, seyMi), 471. 
6zo ; tort lembuuit, 769; iairt ^ faux falaum, I 3>» a 7*\ 

eouvenir, tairt, 3eo^ 694-5 [** s8x; («# mrV.), 377 i\(tum am- 

(i^totDc^cher,*^ ' fori-), aia. 



ttoeeor, 1, 110. 
faucnr, aao 1 , 458. 
ftoaiere, aao. 
iua-je(//.#/fiiiit),3a7. 
fait. -« ( A/. */ tore), ioo, 124, 141, 

778-j. 
(on) fiut, 449. 

fil) fait boa, cher, Ac, 700. 

faltee (pi. 0/ /aire), 330, 369, 373-3. 

"Haiti*, 469. 

+todra (pi. #/falloir) f 119. 
talloir {and pit. #/), no, 340, 365, 
ttoaet/°° ' filUo "» 690. 
f&me, iao. 
lameutement, 596. 
famine, 475. 
Fancbon, 475. 



fanfaroo {snh. andaay.), 447* 
laa6tlaobe, 47a 
fantoche, 470. 

farce {tut*. andaay.), 447, 470. 

farceur, 470. 

farineux, 481. 

ffarme, 149. 

•Haroacbe, 104. 

farouche. 104. 

taaae {pi. a/tore), ia6, 7x3. 
taeeione {pi. a/tore), 110. 
fat, a8i. 
fatal, -a, a8a. 

babvuf, 4*3» 439* 459* 4*»» 479* 
frubouneo, 459, 474, 



faux-roarcbe, 433. 
faux-rnonnayeur, 399. 
iavori, -te, a8o, a8i. 
tfaYorie (- favorite) 181. 
tfavorir, a8i. 
tfax (pi. a/ tore) 335. 
Uteri {par tic. and sals.), 450. 
ffedut (m fen, /«/#), 583. 
tfei ( - fbi), aaz. 
tfein(- foin), 141, 316. 
fcindre, 737. 
feinte, 69. 
ffeintia, 469. 

tfeitf-foi), 97, 115, aar. 

ffeis ( - fois), xia. 

tfclgiire, 154. 

fdibre, a6. 

(se) ftlidter, 719. 

femelle, 354. 

femme. 67, 9a. zao, 161-a, 191, 251* 

femmelette, 485. 

fend {pi, a/fendre), 139. 

fendiller, 49a 

ffeneetre, 104. 

fenStre, 104. 

fenil, 47a. 

+fenir (- fink), 105, 353 
fenouil. 471. 

far (- ferrum, iron), 1x1, 5*8. 
ffcr (— flrmua, forme, adj. *.), 

ferav-a, Ac (pis. a/ tore), 373. 
fer-blane, 394, 39*. 399» 4**« 
ferblantier, 399, 461. 
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forehand, 404, 

ffcrm (- fenne, adj. /*.), 373. 
Jennail, 471. 

forme (*#.). M9» *73» 44*; («* 

mttrj.\ 388. 
fermer, 536. 
fcrmeture, 469. 
fermier, -iere, 477. 
fermoir, 496. 
j-fermnre, 46a. 
ferraille, 337, 455. 
ferrailler, 490. 
{«Ti (jLj>fUxm) t 379- 
MntT| 53°* 
fenriqtie, ^95. 
fcrrnra, 481. 
fertile, 173. 

•Ktses f>f. ^fairt), 373. 

f fetU, •tinea, Ac. (fO.efhitt), 361 

•ffetUt (//.^faire, - faoiati), 95. 

+ fesistes (//.^faire, - faolatfta), 104* 

tfetont (J*, ^fairc) 373. 

ffette, 149. 

festoyer, 491. 

fiesta, 104 ; fne . . . un flestu, 837. 

fe"te, 149, 49»« 

ftte*Dieu, 401. 

f<tn, X04 (st* alt$ fiesta). 

feu ( - fooum, yfr*)> 90 *, 96a («# 

*&» ffon). 
feu ( — fatutua, !att), 583, 61 a. 
ffctt, 583. 
__+ienil, 936, 997. 
Milage, 997, 454, 456, 467. 
feaille, 191, aa6, 337, 53a. 
feuillc-morte, 943, 591. 
femllet, 343. 
Mlleter, J43. 
f fear ( - for), 160. 
£*e, 97, 157* 470. 
levexole, 401, 470. 
ierrier, 78. 
fi! 38S. 

fiancafflet, 473, $77« J 4 
fiance, «e (parttt. and /a/*/.), 449, 

ficelle, 134. 
fiel, 144« 

fier tejty 77. *44» Wt *79» 4*°- 
fieite, 460. 

fieos (dialectal, — fib), 135. 
filvrotte, 485. 



444- 

fil. -§ ( - ilium, tkrtad) t 

fni, (- fllium, 123. 

filande, 486. 

tfilandiere, 486. 

filasse, 468. 

filatear, 495. 

filature, 490. 

tfilcelle, 154. 

file, -a, a 26-7. 

495. 645» 
fileur, 495. 
ffiliatre, 399, 488. 
filie, 40, 78, 97, 109, 191, 151. 
filjelte.435, 483. 
fillenl, 470. 
filoche, 470. 

fill (- Alius), 13*, 101, as* s*i, 

6x1, 6x3 (mim tw»> 
f fill, 136. 

fin (- tlnam. tud), 333, 49^ 
fin, -e Lot. flnum, as>.)t 
final, •», a83, 473. 
finatre, 488. 
finaud, 486, 

•Kje) fini (//. ^finir), 333. 

finir, 105; {pis. 0f) t 335, 3**-7» 

361, 366^ 
fis (p. ^faire), 95, 36X. 
tfitdret (Jt. eftaire), 130. 
fins {dialutol, - fill), 133. 
flambe, 139. 

tflamble ( - flambe), 139. 
namme, 47, 47a 
flammerole, 433, 470. 
fiandrin, 447. 
fi&nocher, 490. 
flaUeur, 479. 
Flechier, 144. 
ftetrissure, 481. 

flenr, 97, 180, 189, 338, 393, 433; 

fleur(-s) de lit, 333. 
tlenrir (///. tf) 9 337, 338 (*» ml* 

tflorir). 
flicflac, 444. 
noraison, 470, 

tflorir ( « tlenrir), 338, 476. 

Hot, 138. 

-tfloter, 134. 

flotter, 106 134. 

ffionr ( — four), 97. 

foi, 74, 07, x 15 , X47, 331, 6x0. 

tfoible(-faible), 160. 
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foin, 141 % 516. 

fois. 38 *, us ; deux, troU . . • Ibis 

plus que, 601 \ 
Jbaon, 106, 476L 

-s, -le, •* ( « fen, Wle), 154, 

*59» 4«3» 4»*> 4*3- 

fol&tre, 488. 
Iblichoo, 475. 
£11*10,4*3-1. 
fin-) folio, 499. 
tolle, 2$2. 

fond (x*&.)» *3t "5* 
fondre, 693. 

foods (or*/.), ***t **4-5 (** 

food). 
Foofrede, 369. 
font(//.^ p itiie), 33i\ 373- 
font, -• ( — fontam, JMftr.), 349; 

foots bapHsmaui, 369. 
footaine, 349. 
FontsJnebleau, 401. 
tFontaine-Bliaut, 401. 
Footenay, 67. 

Font-ETrault, Fonterrault, 401. 

+forbannir, 43 s. 

fforboire, 433. 

fforbu, 433. 

forest, 517. 

force, 463*. 

forcene, 438. 

forcer &, forcer de, 551, 746. 
tforcor ( ■» fortiorom), 383. 
forge, 118. 
forgeron, 4*'* 
foreenr, 401. 
fonigner, 433. 

fibrmsge ( — (romage), 105, 130, 

formation, 495. 
fotme,95. 

tforment (- fortement), 38a 

"Horn (-four), 358-9. 

ffors (pL tforo), 358. 

lors (adv., prep., and prefix), 385, 

aii, 414, 433-3, 433, 438-9* 

806-7; tors que, 819. 
ffors-boctrg (• mubourg), 439. 
tfonene* ( m forcene), 414, 438. 
art (sv. and /.), -s, 340, 367, 

370-1, 380; (as adv.), 384-5, 

44$, 59*t *35S fr*W>er fort, 
, 44*- 



fortement, 380. 
forteresse, 483. 

fortune, 611 ; (U) Fortnne, 184, 188, 
333. 

fort-r&u, forvetu, 433. 
fforvoyer, 433. 

ffors (for fort*), sv. asi /, 367, 

370. 
fosse, 158. 

+fou (- fboum, feu, fire), 96 *, 143. 
fou, -*,/. folic, -s (— foll«m) ( 154, 

*5*» *59> «**t wo, 464 («*/ aim 

fol). 

foudre, 337, 339, 330, 608. 
fouet, zoo, 161. 
fougere, 154. 
tfougtere, 154. 

foule, 193 ; (la, nne) fonle (de), 777, 

781. 
four, -s, 358. 

fourbe {m. and/.), 343, 464. 
fourberie, 464. 
fourbu, 423. 

fourche,i94 l ,577; t(unes)fo«rcnes, 

fourchu, 483. 
fourmi, 333. 
fiburmie, 333. 
fournil, 473. 
founroyer, 433. 
ffrsdre (- frere), 93, 1 13. 
fragile, 500 4 , 551, 563. 
fragility, 559. 
frafche, 378. 

frslcbesecloses (ft. ^frstche eclote), 
^407, 589 ; fftmicbes-tnees, 588. 

ffraische, 378. 

frsise, 137. 

frsisier, 477. 

tfrsJsle(-fr61e),i4i. 

tfrsisnin, 579. 

frsnc,-hc, 374, 377,4i3. 

trsncsis, -e, 188, 360. 376. 486 

(see also ffrsnceis, firancois); k 

la ftancaise, 445. 
France, 184, 188, 333, 463', 607. 
tfranceis, -e (•francais, «e), 309, 

606. 

frsnche (/. of franc, which $o$\ 
Fnnche-Comt£, 348. 
trancbir, 560. 
franchise, 483. 
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franco-englaif, 503. 
ffrancob ( — francaU), 160. 
Franco*!* 606 ; Franfoie deux, 83$. 

Fnnqac, S74, an'- 
frapper, 680, 691, 700. 

fwd«, 147* 
ffireis, 127. 

ffrdt ( - fold), 97, 1 to, 137. 
fitk, 141, po 1 , 55i»l** 
fr€let4, 559. 

fi^ei 147. "8, «5»i 4l*t 4*4t 

oto ffradre). 
tfre*(-frais), 378. 
tfretc ( - frau), 278. 
ffreache ( - fratche), 378. 

fripoo, 475. 557- „ 
fare {and Ms. of), 367. 
(cheval de) friae, 446, 
iroid, -e, 97, xao-i, 137, 375. 456, 
Froideval, 34a. 
ffrois, 137. 
froisaer, 135*. 
ffroisiier, 135*. 
ffroit ( - froid), 137, 375. 
fromage, 105, 130, 467. 
foment, 105, 34a. 
front, 343,414. 
frontail, ^63. 
ffrontal (subs.), 463. 
frotti*, 469. 
froufrou, 444, 534. 
tfruiatler(- froisaer), 135 *. 
fruit, -a, 103, 318, a 19, 05. 
-•tfu ( — fooum, fen), go", 
ffn (pt. of £tre), 103 37a 
ffni (//. of toe), 102 l , 370. 
ffuUdre (- foudre), sso*. 
fnir (attdpts. of), 367, 684, 688, 689 ; 

fse fuir, 680. 
trait (pt.ofitrt) I03 1 . 
trait (//. of tort), 10a ». 
fnlmicoton, 497, 
fumivore, 497. 
tfunlraille, 577. 
funeraiUes, 577. 
fur, 160. 

rat (pt. of tort), 10a 37a 
fnail, 473. 
ffnat (/»&.)• 05. 
tfnatdde < - futaie), 105. 
ffuttet (pt. ofitn), 370. 
rat (/W. of tot, which su alto), 10a \ 
583. 



«*(«*.)» 95» 4«4* 
futaie, 105, 483. 

fctailk,473. 
fcyaid, 487. 



tgab, 356. 
gabarit, 517. 
g&chit, 469. 
gagne-pain, 374. 

^.413. m 

tgjuement, 383. 

gaUlardite, 457, 483. 

galment, 383. 

gatne, 1 1 a. 

galant, 833. 

galantin, 475. 

gale, 510. 

gallo-romain, 503. 

ganache (subs, and mdj.), 447, 469. 

gant, 460, 513. 

gantelet, 400, 485. 

garant, 4*3- 
garantie, 464. 
garcon, 334, 351, 
garconnet, 483. 
garde (// ofgu6tt\ 713. 

r/), 

447» 7>9- 



garde (subs, m. and /), 347, a$i f 

s 447»7>9- 
(prendre) garde, 719. 
garde(-sVchaste, 574 *. 
garde(-i)-malade, 574 
garde-manger, 574 4 . 
garder (and pis. of), 113, 713. 
garde-robe, -a, 339, 574 l , 844. 
gardien, 474. 
garcl 450. 

tgargater, gargoter, 463. 
garnement, mauvaia gamement, 348, 
garnir, 476, 548, 6S0. 
gamison, 470. 
gara, 334* 

tg*» (//. ^tgnb), 336, 
Gatoogne, 113. 
gascon, 447. 
gaatrose, 501. 
giter, zi a. 
gateur, 463, 479. 
gatcux, 463, 479. 

gavotte. 447. 

fgazer (-jaser), 490. 

gaxonUler, 490. 
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{cant; 136. 
genenne, 533. 
geindre, 340, 560. 

gelee de pornme, -s, 576. 
gelcr {andpts. tf\ 350-1, 
TZerneaa (— jnmeaa), 160. 
gtrnir (aW/fr. #A «59» 54©, 45«. 

50a 
gendre, 127'. 
gendarme, 394, 396, 402, 
gendre, 119, 951. 
gene, 5^3. 
general, 496* * 
geneialement pariant, 768. 
generalisation, 477. 
geneialiser, 496. 
generaJhaiine, 385*. 
genie, 188. 

tgenoil (- genou) 359, 471. 
t(a) eenoiliont, genoaillons, 378, 
794. 

genou, -x, 155, 357, 350, 363, 471. 
-tgenonfl, -s ( - genon), 155, 357, 

303, 

f(a) genoaillons, genoiUons, 794, 
378. 

Sens (>/. a/tgent, which set), 145-6, 

*57» *$9l g*as <k Men, 591. 
tgent, 136, 345, 357, 359. 
"tgentement, 835. 
gentil, •le, 374, 180, 380-1, 473. 
gentillatre. 488. 
tgentilment, 381. 
gentiment, 381. 

T«J»* (- g«»)» W- 
eeolier, -icre, 477-8, 

Gerart. 133. 
Gerand, 485. 
gerbee, 481. 

Mxiandpts. */), a8», 100, 374. 
TgW (- je), 326. 
tpd (- gd), 136, 144. 

gingembre, 137. 

tgiat (pi. a/gesir), s8\ zoo, 

tgi*e(-gtte) # 354, 

g«f» 100,354. 

gtm, 77. 



glace, no, 135, 543. 
glacial, -1, 38s. 
gladere, 478. 
glacis, 469. 

gland, 414; glands de chine, 578. 

gloire, 130. 

Iglorie, 136. 

glorienx, 153. 

glonglon, 444, 534. 

goeland, 510. 

Gonanlt, 485. 

goad, 136 

foafler, 604. 
gont, 130. 
gorge, 76. 
gorge-blanche, 403. 
gorge-de-pigeon, 343. 
gorgerette, 485. 
tgonle (-gnenk), 97. 
tgonlenx, 459. 
goulot, 485. 
gonin, 459, 482. 
goordin, 475. 
gounn*ndi*e, 483. 
gout, 76. 
(le) goflter, 451. 

(ne . . . ) gontte, 837, 838 ; n'j ro4r 

gontte, 039. 
gontte a gontte, 379. 
gontte asiatiqne {pip. « gontte sda- 

tiqne). 493- 
goattiere, 478. 
gonvemail, 471. 
tgonvernant 353. 
gonvernante, 351 , 353, 
gouvernenr, 351, 353. 
tgradir, 147. 
fgraillc, 471. 

grain, -s ( « grannm), 336-8. 
(Veiller an) grain (squall), 545. 
tgraindre (- grandior), 383. 
graine, 336-8, 460. 
grainetJer, 460. 
tgralr, 147. 

tgraisle (» grtle), 141. 
graininaire, 349* 

grand, -e, 70, iso-i, 370-1, 375. 
343* 380, 47*. 435, 55»» *3*» 833 
(s*4 ais$ tgrant, f granx). 

tgrand coop ( « beanconp), 193. 

grand dommage, 613. 

grand hornrne, ftoramt grand, 131, 
55^*33'. 
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grand on vert,/ //. grades onrates, 

407,589- 
grand chambre, 170. 
grand'chose, 170. 
Grand-Couroone, 17a 
grand-croix, 370, 405. 
grandelet, 485. 
grandement, 284, 380. 
grandeur, 457, 478. 
grandTaim, 970, 
Grand-Fontaine, 370. . 
grand garde, 270, 
grandir, 343. 

tgrandisme (sh/. 4^ grand), 385. 
grandissime, 285 
Grand-lande, 270. 
grand-livre, 398. 
Grand'maisoa, 270. 
grand-mere, 270. 
grand-messe, 27a 
mnd-oncle, 419. 
Grandrive, 370. 
grand-rue, 270. 
grand*tante, 419. 
Grandville, 398. 
granit, 501. 

tgranment (■» grandement), 380. 
fgrant (-grand), 01, iao, 126, 375. 
Granville — Grandville, 270. 
tgrani, 91. 

«»P»»475- 
gras, 281* 
gras-double, 398. 
>gratin ? 475. 
grattoir, 455, 457. 
gravense, -s, 250*. 
gravir, 147. 
tgravoi, 482. 
gravois, 482. 

grec, •• {subs, and adj'X 257, 258, 

274, 447 (s* also tgnen). 
grecque(/. */&tc\ 274,. 
greffier, 477. 

tgreignior (- grandiorom), 283. 
grtte, 141, 414. 
grenade, 517. 



grenat.517. 
Grenelle, 13a 



grenier, 104. 
grenonille, 130, 471. 
grena, 48a. 

tgreqne (/. o/zstc) 9 274. 
tgres (- grecs), 257* *5& 



greve, 482, 510. 
grief (o&s. as adj.), 275. 
tgriefment, 381. 
tgriefve, 275. 
tgrieu (- graeoan), 9a. 
grieve, 275. 
grievement, 381. 
grifibnner, 490. 
grignenande, 486. 
grille, 471. 
grimoire, 249. 
grippe-minand, 441. 
gns, *73» W *3»* 
gris-perle, 435- 
grognard, 487. 
grognon, 281, 475. 
gronder, 684. 
gros, 276, 477, 833. 
gros-mangeur, 573. 
greasier, 477. 
grotesque, 496. 
gruyere, 446; 
tgualne, 112. 
tgnarder, lis. 
tguarir, 112. 
tGoascogne, 112. 
fguaster («• gftter), us. 
cue\ 76, 112. 
Guenegaud, 485. 
guenon, 255, 47c 
guenuche, 470. 
gnlpe, xi 2. 

tgnerait (- gne'ret), 129. 

guere, 193, 382, 545, 825, 838; 

tgneres, 377. 
gueret, 139* 

guenr, 113, 159*47$, 5' 4- 
gulrison, 476. 

Guernelle {vufc. for Grenelk), 130. 
gnemonille {vu/g. for grenonille), 
130. 

guerre, 11 a, 116. 
Tgnespe, 11 a. 
tgtiet (• gu£). us. 
gueule, 97, ia6, 459. 
gni, 76. 

guide («f. and/), 247, 350. 
gnider, 554-5. 
guillemet, 446. 
gninderesse, 353* 
guinee, 446. 

Sitte, 76. 
uyard, 487. 
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H. 

ha! +halas! 387-8. 
babOler, 680. 
hlbler, sz8. 
Hachard, 487. 
hacW menn, fhachee ■ 
bachis, 469. 
faaha(j*fc.),453. 
balel 133. 
haine, 14a. 

hair (and /Is. of), 357-8, 5«4t 7<* 5 

fhalr de haine, 685. 
t(fl) haite, 696. 

thafcor (- altioram), 183 (** «At 

fbaacor). 
thanste, -s ( - hampe), 379. 
bardes, 577. 

thardieor, -ime (dtfrocs of hardi). 



a8«». 
(let) haricots, 79. 



Haricoort, 189. 
harnais, 486. 
harpagon, 446. 
haipoo, 479. 

hasard, coup de hasard, 561. 
fhasardeor, 463. 
hmniruT, 46a, 481. 
base, 355. 

niter, t*e hfiter (and pis. of), 688. 
thanbart, 149. 
haubert, 149. 

tbancor (• alttaront), 591 (m* also 

fhalcor). 
bant, 128,383,377, 59»t833 (such* 

thantisme). 
haatain, 474. 
hant-dechaosse, -a, 403. 
haatenr, 457. 

tbaatiame {sup. of haat), 383. 
haat-mal, 398. 
Hawd,487. 
thaveir (» avoir), 141. 
0e) Ham, 606. 
hane-eae. 191, 513. 
he! fWlas! 387-8. 
heberger, 563. 

fcebrea («#),/. h&ralqoe, a8i. 

^ttU^J a,la {m 



hllas! 388,446. 

thelmet d*acer, 579* 

herant, 486. 

herbe, 95. 

fherberge, 563. 

herbette, 191, 455. 

hermine, 447. 

heroteomiqne, 503 *. - 

bear (- augnrium), 105, 137, 146 

henre (— bora), 98 *. 

henreox, -ease, 158, 333, 803. 

hiboa, 363. 

bier, 78,157 s 380. 

hirer, 34a. 

ho! 387-8. 

thoiel (- hoyau), 359. 

hoir, 414. 460. 

home, 400. 

hola ! 388 ; («r suos.) 9 453, 57a 

homara, fhomart, 463. 

bomme, t, 130, 191, 346, 351, 415, 
5 a 9» 531 **** fhooa, torn, 
tome, on) ; homme brave, grand, 
55 a » 833'; homme boo, galant, 
habile, savant, triste, 833 l . 

homme de blen, 591. 

homme de peine, 40s. 

honnear. 103, 348. 

hongre (as sub.), 447. 

honnete homme, 340, 013. 

fhons (- homme), 33 1. 

honte, 450. 

hdpital, 67. 

fhor, 433. 

hormis, 433, 450, 773, 807. 
horoscope, 336. 
horreor, 103, 348. 

bora (in?/., ussd also as adv. ami 

M*)> 385. 4"» 48»» 4**i 8o7 

(su also fori), 
hors de, 807. 
thors do sens, 438. 
hors one, 807. 
hors-d*cenvre, 433, 438. 
hortensia, sao. 
hdte. -sse, 66, 149, 353, 484. 
hotel, Z05, 149 {m also tostel). 
h6tel*Dieo, 401, 435* 
hoossine, 475. 
hoyau, -x, 153, 359. 
ha! 534. 
haer, 534. 
thai, 376, 835. 
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buile, 196 
buis, 196 l . 

bait, roi, 162, 1949 196. 
buitain, 196, 205. 
buitaine, 305, 474. 
fbuitante, 197, 199. 
fhuiteine, 474. 
btiitieme, 190, 904. 
fbuitiesme, 904. 
bumain, 415. 
bumanitaire, 495. 
humanity 531* 
bumeur, 948. 

bydrogene, 503. - - 

byene, 354. 
bymne.236. 
byr*rchlorure, 506. 
bypoaxotique, 506. 
bypotypose, 506. 

L 

tia(-ilya), 698. 

+icel, ••, 311. 

ficelc, 311. 

ficelei, 31 x. 

ficeli, 311. 

•Hcelie, -a, 309, 311, 

ticelui, 309, 311. 

ficest, 309. 

ficeste, -s, 310, 

ficestei, 31a 

ticesti, 309. 

-tfcestui, 309. 

•Hceux, 309. 

fices, 309, 3>o- , 

id, 3©9» 313, 384. 647, 835. 

ticil, 308, 3<>9» 3". 

fidst, 308, 309. 

i ico, 308, 309. 

ideal, 28a. 

fidle(-idoie), 930 ». 
idole, 930. 
fteo (- jc), 990. 

•tfcre, -s, -t, -nt, &c. {/is. of toe), 

•K?^rre( - Uerre), 444. 
ignoble, -a, 547. 
ignorer, 683, 716. 

ft(-iUi, 93 1 .*95- , 

U, -• (pirs.ptan), 95 », 181, 989 s 

*9*-5» *97» 3"» 6ai-a (su alsa 

•pis). 



tt (mm/. ar imp. pran.\ 297-8, 62a, 

652, 744. 785-6. 
•HI a ( - U J a), 639 ; "HI i 69S ; 
fil Ya dc ( - U y va dc), 033*; II 
y *» 639, 698 ; il est certain, il cat 
▼mi, que, 311, 714; a ae pes* 
faire que, 716. (FaratAar dmtfer- 
' vitis wiik il fir saUjtei 



[f.g. il pleut], m tke *vr*\) 
tie, 67. 
Ilion,232. 
tiUec,i43 l . 
fUlaec. 143 *. 
filors ( - alors), 379. 
ildt. 67, 485. 

fill ( — ili, acunitd Hit), 624. 
(s*)imaginer, 736. 
immens&nent, *8a. 
imminence, 496. 
imminent, 490. 
. implacable, 499. 
importer, 698. 

fimposer a ( - en impoaer a), 63d. 

impossible, 592. 

impromptu, 494. 

impunlment, 382. 

iroponi, -a, 382. 

fimpunicment, 382. 

impure, 68. 

incapable, 704. 

incomplet, -fete, 276. 

(les) Indes, 607. 

indienne {adj. and subs.), 447. 

indigo {subs, and adj.), 447. 

indiscret, *ete, 275* 

in-dix-huit, 498. 

inextinguible, 499. 

inferieur. «e, 270. 

(une) infinite* (de), 781, 782. 

in-folio. 498. 

inimitie, 144. 

injuste, 68, 499. 

inquiet, -ete, 276. 

insulte, 248. 

Insulter, 248. 

insum* {parti*, and subs.), 450, 57a 

mterdire, 424. 

interligne, 247, 425. 

intemat, 406. 

interodanique, 415. 

interralle, 236. 

intrigue, 237. 

irai, -s, &c {ph. of aller), 35a. 
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Iroquois, 447. 
itriter, 68a 
•sard, 517. 
•H*ur, 35»- 

im QW. ^tiair), 35*. 
issue \s*ts.\ 44* 53*- 
tUt (- iste), 9hi<*- 

Italic, 607. 

fhre (- aqua, mow), 101, 109. 
i voire, 937. 
throfin, 579. 

hrre-mort, pi ines-moits, 407, 589 \ 
incite, 485. 
iirogne, -see, 152. 



J. 

•fca, 103,128, 148,376. 

Jacques, 924 (ft* o/f» fjaqnes;. 

Jacquot, 447, 485. 

J*dis, 377. 

tjalot, 1 1 a. 

I^aloas, 

jalousie, 464. 

laloux, -te, us, t76, 464, 80a. 
jamais, 380, 384, 826-7, * a 9* 
jnmbe, 55^. 
janvier, 109. 
Japon,a39,6o7. 
tjapooou (- Japonau), 160. 
tjaques, ia8. 
jan, 955. 
jaser, 400, 514. 
latte, 56a. 
jaunatre, 488. 
jaunisse, 469 *• 
-rjayant (- geant), 126. 



>t*7t77»*4 9 »9* »33. **9 f » 

990, 99a*, 309,™*, 694. 
je soussigne, 990, 694. 



Jean, 188. 
jeanjean, 446. 
Jeanne, 184, 188. 
Jesnneton, 473. 
jeauiot, jud. 

Jerusalem, 939. 
. jesuite (wis. mnd «jr.), 447, 
Jeter (/tt. a/), 330, 331. 
jeto%473. 



jeu, -x, 96 • 144, 138, 9.6a (su «/* 

•Hon • jooum). 
jendi, 400. 
icon, 69. 

jenne, 485,619, 839. 
jennet, 485. 

fjieu <-^, 9^144. 
tjiou(-jen), 96 % 143- 
tjo(-je), 900, 309,3**. 
ioie, 196, aa6. 

joindre (outfit. 9f) % 119, 124, 127, 

368. 
joint, 134. 
jointure, 38 a, 481. 
tjoliement, 382. 
joUment, 596. , 
jonchee, 481. ' 
jonquille, 343. 

tjorn (-jour), 95, no, 838-9. 
+}ors(-jour), 938. 
t|ou f- ego, je), 390, 300. 
Ijou ( - jooum, jeu), 9a \ 
+jou ( - jugum, joug), oa *. 
joue (ckuk), 41, 481, 538, 36a. 
louee, aHi. 

jouer, 086, 689, 690 ; te jouer, 690. 
joujou, 969. 

jow, 83, 95, 110, 958, 450, 6p8; 
jour de fete, 578; jour de I an, 
530 ; jours ouvrables, 473. 

journal (tuts, and adj.), 445, 459, 

journalisme, 496. 
journaliste, 490. 
journee, 158,450. 
tjovente (syn. jeunesse), 633. 
tju( - jeu), 96 f . 

ju?f%<* *«Wa#.), 447. 
jujube, 119. 
Jules, 934. 

jumeau, -x, -elle, 153, 160, 980, 981 • 
tjumel (m jumeau), 980. 
jument, 996; 943, 955. 
junte, 69. 
jupoo, ^73. 

tjurmt ( -JuraritX 743. 
jurer, 714. 
+jus (adv.), 376: 
jusqu'i, 743, 748. 
iusqu'aeeqtte,387, 7»* , 
jnsque, 95.11©, 379; (-jnsqu'a ce 
que), 796. 
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iuequici, 835. 

jttStaUCOfpS, 4O2* 

JtKtCt 273; («/ **>.), chanter jute, 
446. 

Hf"^ 455» 4*3* 
justice, -•, 575. 

fju* (-juste, *.),»73- 



f Karle (- Charles), 9a. 
f Karlo (- Charles), 92. 
f Karlus (- Charles), 9s. 
f keue. 98. 
kilometre, 50a. 
kirsch, 51 1. 
knout, 51& 



l f (-la, le, +li, tio), 299 (w «*»lc) ; 

euphonic in fdira Ton, 8tc, 328. 
la (phonetics, and uu as pron.% 84 \ 

103, 293, 296, 311, 630-3; (uu 

as art.), 293, 998-9. (Sot also le.) 
la, 8 4 >, 103, 309. 3'3, 37«» 3«4» 3*S| 

839. 
labeur, 249. 
Labbe\ 444, 
labour, 249. 
labourer, 349. 
lac, -s, 257. 
lacher, 144. 

ladre (tubs, and adj.), -esse, 25a, 

446,4*7,605. 
fladron (— larroo), 220. 
Lafont, 369. 
Lagoy, 100. 
laid, 461, 478. 
laideron, 350, 461, 475. 
laideur, 478. 
laie, 255. 
lainage. 468. 
flaira (- laisseraj, 627. 
flairme (- larme; 39, 149. 
flais (- legs), 225, 
laisse, 66. 

laisser (and pis. of), 144, 225, 627, 

$94. 7<>6. 736\ 737. 74># 74*. *47 

(sio also flaissier). 
laisser aUer (inf.), 695 ; (subs.), 406. 
flaissier, 100, 106. 124, 144. 
lait. 461; lait d'anesse, 578; lait 

d anon (vulg.for laudanum), 493. 



laitage, 461, 468. 
laiterie, 461, 465. 
laitier, 461. 
laitue, 123, 468. 
flaitugue, 123. 
Lallemand, 606. 
lambris, 120. 
lame, 12a 
lameatalde, 473. 
lamenter, 686. 
Lamothe, 606. 
fiunpe, 117, 476. 
lampion, 476. 
lance, 125. 
lancer, 40 *. 
lance-tonnerre, 443. 
landau, -s, 262. 
lange, 109. 
Langlois, 444. 
langue, 139, 188. 
lansquenet, 515. 
flaor (« labeur), 249. 
laque, 247. 

flare (- large, m.), 273, 277, 278. 
larcin, 94, 159. 
lard, 120. 

large, 273, 278, 478 (sot also flare), 
largesse, 454. 
larger 457, 478. 

}«n*, 39» M9.49 1 - 
larmoyer, 491. 

f larrecin ( - larcin), 94, 159. 

larron. -s, 220, 475. 

flart (- lard), 12a 

las ( - lassum), -se, 276 ; (as 

interj.), 388, 446 ; lasse chetivc ! 

388. 

fUs (- lacs,//. ofUc\ 257. 
flaschier (- lacher) 144. 
laudanum, 493. 
laurier, 98. 

lavage, 232,454-7,468. 
Laval, 242, 271, 444. 
lavande, 486. 

flavandier, 250 s ; lavaiwlicre, 350, 
486. 

lavasse, 456, 468. 

laver (and pis. of), 46, in, 113, 
% 333.457»4*8. 
laveur, 457, 468 % 
laves (pi. $f laver), 46. 
lavis, 469. 

lavons (pi. ^laver), 46. 
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(fie) Laxare, 605. 

lAsarns, 446, 447. 

flaxer ( • ladre), 605. 

le {pko*ctics t and use as pron.), 45, 
67, 389, 393-4, 397, 630-3 ; (w» 
as art.), 393, 398-300, 311, 328, 
603-8, 642-3; (use <u logical 
neuter), 630-3. 

Le Havre, 606. 

Le Nottre, 606. 

leplus, 885,508, 

Kans, 13a 806. 

lebd,446. 
Lebreton, 606. 

no, 125, 476. 
tledre (- larron), a to. 
tKfleft (/ft yiarer), 46, 333. 

Leftancais, 606. 
legal, -aux, 38a. 

leger, -ere, 144, 279; a la legcre, 445. 

legeretl, 48a. 

tlegier(- leger), 144. 

legs, 334-5. 

Uglier, 325. 

legumes, 576. 

tlei (- legem, lot), 141. 

tW(-il^). t95-7- 
Lejeane, 444. 
Lemoiime, 444. 
kndemain, 443. 
lent, -e, 381. 
lentement, 381. 
kntille, 471. 
fleon, -s ( - lion), 319. 
lepreux, 150. 

kquel {including lesquels, laquelle, 

. lesgoelles, auqneL dnquel, Ac.), 
3«5» *oo, 663-5, ™7» 
669,674-7. 

tlequel que ...» 733 '. 

tlerme (— larme>, 149. 

tlerre, -s f— larron), 330-1. 

les (/rv*.) (-illoe), 13a, 194-5, 
»97-«» ^SO-a; (-illaa), 13a, 
395-8, 311, 630-3; (as article), 
993, 398-300 ; les haricots. 79. 
(Scca&U.) 

tj» 4* *** 

Ties (• legs), 

lea, lit, #r ties (which m also) (prop, 
leae^najeate, 398* 



kstement, 159. 

flet (pt. of\*vtx\ 46. 

f (unes)letres (- lettre, epistle), 194, 

577- • 
fletret (- lettr*), 104. 
tletrin (- lutrin), 160, 
lettre, 104. 

lettre, sec f(imea) letres; tlettres 

royaux, 369. 
flea (pt.ofllvt), 364. 
lear, -s,a88, 393-5, 397, 304, 306-7, 

630,641,643. 
levant (partic. and subsX 448. 
tleve, -s, -t, -nt (/ft ^laver), 46, 

333* 

flevedix, flerelt, tie**** (■ leris), 

469. 
Levtque, 444* 

lever, te lerer (and pis. of\ 46, 113. 

334. 350. 354 \ 4*9* °93t 695. 
lew (pt. of lerer), 46. 
(le) levier {pop. for revier), 444. 
leris, 469. 
levite, 347. 

lerons (//. of lerer), 46. 
lerraut, 486. 
lerre, 336, 338. 
tarrette, 355. 
levrier, 355. 

ties ( - fit), 333, 336, 385, 403. 
tli (*/*., — illi,***. mate, sing and 

pron, mm, dot. $ing.\ 

393-6. 

liberateur (snhs. and adj.), 447. 

liberer, 493, 560. 

liberty -a, 574. 

libraire, 464. 

librairie, 464-3, 541. 

licon, 393, 396. 

tlief, &c (pis. of Urtt), 46. 

lien, su tli-ien. 

lier, 78, 393. 

(le)ller»( r tl^erre),444- 

Met {pi. of lerer), 46. 

lien. 78, 96 \ 158. 433 (sec also tHon, 

tlon - loovm) ; en ton lien et 

place, 581. 
lieutenant, 406; lieutenant de roi, 

608. 

tUert, * *t (/ft of lam), 46, 334. 
lierre, 355, 
UgM # 109, 4x3, 
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lite, 501. 
ffiien(- lien), 197. 

lilat (s**s.aml*(f.), 435, 446', 447, 
591. in- 
lttiaceet, 495. 
lilteet, 495. 
Lille, 444. 

limaUle, aj7, 4 W> 473. 
hmitc, 238. 

linceul, -a, 19$, 15c, 957, 961, 470. 
flinceut (« linceuu), 155. 
flinceux (— linceult) 957. 
flincuel (— linceul), 115. 
Hnge* 109, 413. 

lion, -ne, in, 955, 475 {malm 

flcon). 
Hiou(-lieu),o6', 143. 
lippu, 489. 
liqulfacteur, 497. 
liquefaction, 497. 
liqulfier, 497: 

lire {andits.*f\ 101, 331-9, 340-1, 

3<a, 304, 3*7. 37*-3i 45*> 7©7. 
In {subs.), 994-5, 470. 

lisant(//.#/lire),33*. 

literolle, 470. 

litette, 441, 443. 

litenr, 458. 

litte, 67. 

litter, 431. 

littel, 153. 

lit (/*. #/ lire), 101. 

fliveau (- niveau), 199. 

+livel (- niveau), 199. 

livraiton, 476. 

line, -t (- Ubrom, fa**), 66, 189, 

918, 919, 991, 967. 
livre ( - libra,/***/), 541, 
livrer, 4*6. 
livret, 48*, 
livret-pollce, 436. 

tiitr-iu), 99 5 . 

+lo (- le), 994, 998-9, 31 1. 
floer ( - louer, U fraiu t andpit. tf), 

105, 346-7, 693. 
loge d avant-scene, 41a, 437* 
logiden, 495. 
lorique, 495* 
loL 74, 141. 
loin, 70, 150, 179. 



tloing, uo. 
Loing (rmr), 189. 



lofatain, 474. 
Loire, 189. 

floit ( — louche, m.), 973. 
loisir, -t (s*ts.) 9 45?. 
tOl) loiat(- est legible), 
flocabril ( — nombril), 444, 
Ton, 944, 398 {tu mis* 00). - 
■Hone (« long), 190, 140, *T7. *7«- 
Londret, 188, 939. 
long, -ne, 190-1, 140, 974, 
839. 

■Honge ( - longue), 978. 
■tfonges, 377. 
longitude, 495. 
longtemps,377*. 
Longue-Epee, 405. 
longuement, 835. 
longue-Tue, 404. 
flor ( — laorum), 98. 
flor (• illorum, lev), 995. * 
tloriol, 469. 
loriot, 469. 
lort, 379. 

lortque,4j>,7a5- 
flora (» leur), 995. 
lotange, 940. 

flosugnol r — rottignol), 199. 
flot(>/.*/tloer),346. 
+lou (• looum, lieu). 99 '. 
flou ( lupum, loup), 99 
louable, 457. 
louche {m. ami/), 973. 
louer {Upraise), 105, 347, 351, 691, 

693* 7°6 ("* floor), 
louit, 446. 

loup, 955, 435 {m aim -Horn — 

lupum). 
loup-garou, 435. 
lourdaud, 486. 
lourdite, 457; 
loutre (at. a#df.) 9 447. 
louTtt, 484. 
louve, 955. 
lorelace, 446. 
loyal, 479. 

loyalement, tloyalment, f loj-au- 

ment, 
f lot (//. _ 
Loxere, 189. 
flu (• looum, lieu), 06 
flu ( - ledum, ft* f/llre), 364, 
Indole, 471. 
loette, 443* 



it, 960, 381. 
pi. */f ioer), 346. 
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lai (fkmstia, and use as d*tivt) 9 
74, 143, 388-9, »95-7t 63* 697, 

Uri (acanUd aamsat.\ 389, 394, 397, 

633. 
lid-meme, 307. 
londi, 400, 608, 831. 
lame, 188, 608. 
lunettes, 577. 
lupin, 579, 
lama, 100. 
171*66-7. 



M. 

, 67, 103, 111 (i* als* mon*; 
ma mie ( — m*amie), 303. 
macher, 40*. 
machiavcl, 446. 

machine a coudre, a Tapeur, 40a* , 
macbonncr, 490. 
■aadame, 308, 434. 
mademoiselle, 398. 
madone, 56a. 
fmaent ( » manat), ioa. 
tmaeste*, 138. 
mafflo, 48a. 
tlaMagdelaine, 605. 
tmaienr, 138, 384. 
maigre, 100, iaa, 241, 83a. 
maigreur, 341. 
maiflet, 470. 
maillocbe 
fmailloi, 



maillocbe, 470. 
d, ioa. 
1 4*1. 



j -a, 91, ioa, 190, aai. 
mam d'osme, 40a. 
main-chaade, 398. 
fmaiodre (-U remain), 34a 
aaainniortable, 47a. 
maiat (a#), 306-7, 754. 
fmaint (— manet), 10a. 
aaaintenaat, 383. 
maiotenir, 440. 
maintiea, 433. 
fmaior, fiaaioar, ia8. 
maire, aai, 184-3, 4*4« 
mairerle {vHlf.fir mairie), 464. 
mairie, 464. 

mala (fa/ adv. - da vantage). 376, 
636 (si €**/.), 386; fmaia . • • 
que, 819. 



_ _,53i. m , 
maisonnette, 485. 
mattre, -ase, 25a, 484, 61 1, 
mattre-clerc, 434. 
mattre-ea-arta, 40a. 
(Sa) Majeste*, 434. ■ , f % 
maiear, -e, 379, 384 (m fmaiewr). 
mai ( - malum, /*#>.)> //. maax, 

Z03, 188, 357. 
mal (- mala, adv. and /tyCr), 

884,384, 411,418,43a. 
tmal apertement 836. 
malachite, 338, 301. 
malade, 464. 
maladie, 464. 
maladif, 483. 
maladroit, 406. 
malaise, 334. 
malaisl, 418. 
malandrin, 531. 
fmalaatra, 468. 
mile, s8', 95, 354,833. 
malediction, poo. 
malemboacbe, 418* 
malentendn, 400, 418* 
malfacon, 398. 
malnutear, 478. 

malgr*, »5«» 385, 545; maigre* que, 

73a. 

malhenr, 146 ',398. 
malhonngte, 418, 551* 
Malibran, 33a. 
malin, *igne, 378-9* 
tmaline (— maligna), 379 s . 
malinea (Aw), 446. 
malmtenUomW, 406. 
malle*poate, 436. 
malmener, 418. 
fmalostni, 468. 
malotra, 468. 
rnalpropre, 418. 
fmals (pi. if mal), 103. 
fmalsade, 151. 
malttmiter, 395, 418. 
malveiUance, 418. 
malvdllant, 418* 
malTeraer, 418. 
•fmalveoillant, 418. 
maman, 351. 

mamoar, -a ( - m'amoar, *a), 303. 
manchc, 347. 
mandarin, 191, 517. 
' *> 7>8. 
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mines, 138. 
imangeans, a8\ 

snanger, 144, 558, 706; (/is. of), 
34*, 349* 35«» 7". 7775 (« 
45»» 735* 0SW«*»t»«*- 

gier.) 

mangeras (pi. #/ manger)! 711. 
fmangier (and fit. of) t 100, 144, 

349 (t*e alsa manger), 
fmangir (ami Us. af\ dialsctal fir 

manger). 34°i 349* 
manoeuvre, 947. 
manoeuvrer, 44a 

manoir (fuss as vh.mta mhos*), 

manquer, 699, 736; manqner da 

courtoisie, 610. 
mansion, 435. 

mantean, -x, 153, 154, 257, 159, 

a6a. 
*f*manteans, 153. 

tmantel (-mantean), 153, 1349 «57t 

259. 
mantelet, 154. 
•fmar (« mala horn), 380. 
minis, 486. 
martoe, 251, 399, 488. 
marbrd, 481. 
fmarbrin, 579. 
marchand, 40s. 
fmarchant, 46a. 
marche 1 , 100, 104 l , 149, 
marche* pied, 44a. 

marcher, 144, 683; (fas /**/•), 

735- 
'fmarcfaier, 144. 

tmarchiet (- marc!*), 100, 104 \ . 

mardi, 400, 831. 

marechal, 509, 541. 

fmareschaf (— marechal), 509. 

Margot, 447, 485. 

man, 351. 

(une) inariee, 449. 

marin, 107, 414-5, 459. 

marion, 475. 

maritime, 579. 

fraaxle (— marne), 51c 

marmalade de pommes, 517. 

marmorin, 579* 

marne, 510. 

mameron, 461. 

maroqnin, 447. 

marqner, 149. 



marqneter, 490% 
marquis, -e, ajta, 486* 
marnune, 351. 
Marsefflais, 486. 
martean, 484. 
martel (en tete), 153. 
martin, 441, 447. 
Martin-b&ton, 434. 
martinet, 447. 
Martin-tec, 404. 
Martin-Sire, 404. 

fmasle ( — rnile, which jot), 95- 

masque, 347. 

masse, 468. 

massif; 483. 

fmassis, 483. 

massne, 468. 

mat (checkmait), 5a a. 

mat, -e (dull) f 375. 

Matapan, 189. 

fmaterial, -aux, a6o. 

materiaux, 260, 577* 

materiel, a6a 

matin, 103. 

maturity, 500 >, 559. 

raaudire. 418. 

fmaugre (• malgrl), 151. 

maugreer, 151. 

manssade, 151, 418. 

manvais, 384 ; (ie) manvais vouloir, 

451; mauvaise humeur, 613; 

mauvaise tete, 573. 
mauve (suhs. audadj!) % 343, 447. 
maux (pi. of mil, which aar), 357. 
mazagran, 446. 
mazurka, 510. 
me, 67, 94, 133, 389, a^i-a, 
Mecene, 506. 
mechance, 375. 
mechancete, 375* 
mechant, 375, 435. 
mecontent, 406, 435. 
mecontenter, ^.35. 
mecreant, 400, 435. 
m&aille, 476, 520. 
medallion, 476, 

tmedesme (- mime), ao8, 308. 

ineclire (and pis. «/), 373, 415. 

m&Uance, 4a*. 

tmedre (- mere), 118, Hi. 

fmeesme, ao8, 308, 

mefaire, 42$. 

(se) matter, 435. 
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megarde, 435. 

fmei (- moi) t 91, 97, 141, 19M, 
304* 

fmeie, -• (- miennc, -«), 304, 834; 
meillenr, 383-5, 59** 
fmefllor ( — meillenr), 384* 593, 
fmeils (« miens), 155. , 
+(tn) meines (— mints), 107. 
fmdns (- moins), 107, 141, 376. 
fmeis (-- mois), 117*. 
melange, 349. 
meler, 93. 

-KU} membra (•*.). 696. 
(let) membra, 635. 
mem bin, 483, 

mcme, -s (adj., adv., and subs.), 306, 
?o8, 385, 307-8, 584-5, 614, 833. 
memoire (tu. and f. ), 347. 
me na ce (pi. of menacer), 38 \ 
menace (mtfc.), 468. 
mendiante (parite. and subs.), 448. 
menent (pi. 4/mener), 47. 
•fmenenr ( — mihorom), 384. 
mener (and pis. ef), 47, 554. 
+mencx (— minatis), 107. 
menhir, 510. 

tmenteor (.«mentenr), 330. 
•fmentere, 220. 
fmenteresse, 480. 
menterle, 464. 

.mentenr, -ease, 330, 353, 464, 479, 
48a 

mentir (and pis. ef), 367, 479; (as 

subs.), 570. 
menton, 38 s * 
a, 107, 




meplat, 435. 
meprendre, 407 5 ae ineprendre, 435. 
mtpnte, 435. 

»er, 67, 97, 107, 138, 191, 336,459. 

imerehe' (— maiche), 149* 

merci, 101, 117, 133, 343-3; (Diea) 

merci, 831. 
fmerdt (• merci), 117. 
merciedi, 400. 

mere, 40, 1 1 8, 331-3, 351,413,611. 
mere-patrie, 434. 

menrellie, 105, 109, 337, 473. 



mes, 133, 641 (see alse mon). - 
mesaise, 435. 
mesalliance, 435. 
mesallier, 435. 
mesavenir, 407. 
mesaventare, 406, 413, 435* - 
tmesche'ance, 375. 
fmescheant, 375, 435. 
■fmcscheoir, 435. 
mesdames, 308. 
mesdemoiselles, 398. 
mesestimer, 435. 
ntesmtelligence, 435. 
fmesler (— m£ler), 03. 
tmesme, -s ( - mime), 308, 385, 584. 
Mesnil-le-GueVin, 401. 
messager, -ere, 157, 

95. '3*1 3^3, 450, 608. 
Messie, 607. 
messieurs, 398. 
ruessire, 303, 398. 
fmestice ( - rn&isse), 377. 
fmestis (- m<His), 377. 
meraser, 435. 
met (pi. # mettre), 138. 
metis, -se, 377. 
mets (subs.), 363, 450. 
mettrc (and pis. ef), ISO, 138, 301, 

367. 413, 450; mettre en peine, 

610 ; mettre fin, 610. 
meuble, 500 ', 563, 680, 
meubler, 680. 

fmenre (— mora, m&re), 160. 
menre (pi.»f monrir), 713. 
mean, menrt (pis. ef monrir), 335, 

337. 
menrtre, 547. 
meurtrir, 547. 
Meusc, 158. 
meute, 456. 

fmcvenir, see f(fl) merient 

t(il) merient, 696. 

Mexique, 333, 607.. ■ 

fmi (■■ medium, prep, and prefix) t 

583, 6x4 (see alse Index ef J*re- 

fixes). 
+mi ( - med), 303. 
mi-aottt, 343. 
mica, 340. 
Mi-Careme, 343* 
midi, 341, 608. 

mie (- mioa), 193, 6x3 ; t°* • • ♦ 
mle, 837, 838, 839. 
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(ma) mie ( - m'amie), 303. 
mlel, 06. 

fmieldre (- ineiUeur), 384. 
fmiels (- miens), 384. 
mien, t, -oe, -net, 68, 145, 

307, 641-3, 645 (see fmeie, 

tmoie). 
miette, 193. 

fmieus ( — miens), 384. 
miens, 155, 183, 384, $95 ; miens 
(- plutdt) . . . que (mM smkj.) 

.595» 734. 737- 
mignard, 547. 
migraine, 51a 
mi-janvier, 343. 

mil, 95, 199, 338, 600, 603 ; fmil et 
troit , 407 ; mil troU. 407. 

•hnilante (— mille fob), too. 

Tmiliasse ( — milliard), too. 

fmilie (pi. of mille), 300. 

mille, 199, 300, 328, 599, 603 j mille 
et nne inuits), 407* 

miUe-feuille, 405* 

miUe-graine(-s), 405, 

milliard, 300-1 • 

millieme, 304. 

millier, 104, 300. 

millimetre, 503. 

million, -a, 300, 603, 783. 

millionieme, 304. 

mimi, 444. 

minaud, 441. 

minenr, -e, 379, 384. 

miniature, 547. 

ministere, 531. 

minium, 547. 

minuit, 341. 

mioche, 470. 

miracle, 328 f . 

mirent (pi. of mettre), 120. 

mirer, 104. 

tmisdrent (pi. cfmtttot), 130. 
miserable Itat, 613. 
mistral, 517. 

mitraillense (subs, and adj.), 445. 

mobile, 500 \ 563. 

•fmocqnons (pi. of fmoeqner, mo* 

quer), 688. 
mode, 347. 
modiste, 350. 
motile, 140, 160, 161. 
momrs, 348. 

m <*» 74» 97. «4'» **9. *9*t *9h 



|04»448.635; 

(le) moi, 448, 570. 
(le non-)moi, 448. 

fmoie, h, moye, «• (• mienne, -a), 

304, 6as. 
fmoiien (— moyen), 145. 
moinaille, 473. 
moindre, 283, 384, 385. 
moine, 110,510; moloessc (t* <wr> 

tempt), 352. 
moins {adv. and prefix), 107, 141 *, 

193, 283-4, 370>3»4>4»5*43»> 897- 
morns que, 725. 
moins-value, 425, 427. 
moii, 117 * ; mois dlitar, 578. 
moisir, 106, 340. 
moissonneuse, 480. 
fmoit ( - moite, at.), 373. 
moite (m. and /.), 373. 
moitie 1 , 144. 

mol, -He. f-i> -Ues (s*e also moa), 

154, 269, 380. 
fmoldre (- mondre) 119, 373. 
Molieresque, 496. 
mollasse, 469. 
mollet, 485. 
fmols ( m moos), 154. 
fmolt ( - multom), 835 (see mis* 

fmont). 

mon (i including ma, mes), 137, 181, 
302-3, *o6, 641, 645-6; mom 
ami, 75 \ 

monarchie, 492. 

monastere, 560. 

monde, 69. 

tmonie ( — moloe), 110. 

monnaie, 399 (see also fmonaoie). 

monnayeur, 399. 

fmonnoie (» monnaie), 160. 

monogramme, 347. 

monseignenr, 303, 398. 

monsieur, 398, 434, 479. 

moot, -s, 189 ; (par) moats et par 

vans, 343. 
Montaigu, 198. 
mont-de-piete, 403. 
(nne) montee, 449. 
mooter, 429, 551, 685-7. 
montrer, 697 ; ii se montre, 697. 
Montrouge, 189, 398. 
moqner, se moqner, 688-9. 
morblenl 401. 
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mordant (panic, and swh.) 9 448. 
snordienne I 401. 
snordieu, 401. 
snordiller, 40a 

mordre (and fits. $f\ 363, 693. 
snorfoodre, 440. 
snorguienne 1 401. 
snorguieu! 401. 
•hnorir, in. 
snosphiae, 475* 
"hnorrai (pi. 0/ mourir), 338. 

snow (/*ir.), 363, 45* . 
snort ( — mortuum, part*.) , 361. 
snort (- mortam, smas.\ 66, 67. 

95, in. ssi v S31. 317; mort 

natureUe, violcate, 613. 
snort-Dieu ! 401. 

snortel, -elie, 103. 105, 154 \ 269, 

*7*» 3*©. 47s. 
mortellement, 381. 
tmortelmeot, 381. 
snot a mot. 379. 

moa,-*, f 54t 280, 485 (see aha master 

mol> 
saoachard, 487, 



tmuder (- nmcr\ 113. 4$. 147. 



,4*i»47°- 
ucher, j 



(se) moucher, 536 
moucnerolle, 471. 
snoucheron, 455. 461. 475. 
mouchette, 485 ; moacbettes, 577. 
snoachoir, moucnoir de con, 536-7. 
saoadra (and pis. «/), 119. 37s. 
moujQc, 516. 
saoalia, -s, a Tent. 573. 
saoargelme, 441. 

moonr (and pis. of). 111, 316-7, 
3"» 335* 337-*> 361, 365, 683-5. 
688. 71s ; se m*uir(andpis.a/) 9 
688. 

ssoasseline, 446. 

moastachu, 48s. 

tssoat («• multnm), 384, 809 (** 

aha fmolt). 
moatardier. 478. 
meatier, 560. 

mOUtOO, S55* 

moatonaier, 477. 
mourer (pap* Jar mouvoir), 34a 
BKxrroir {and pis. tf\ 105, 340. 365* 
fsmtrtre (- snouvoir), 340. 
tnoveir, 105. 
SM7ea.68.78, 145. 
mojennau^ 385, 



saner, 145 (se$ alsa tmuder) 
maet, -te, 375-6. 
tmuete ( - muette), 376. 
tmui ( — maid), 101. 
maid, ioi. 
mulfttre, -sse, 353. 
male, 355. 
mulct, 355. 
multicolore, 497. 
multiforme, 497. 
multitude, 193. 
monir, 680. 

mar, -s, 115, 190, 317, sio, 331, 

343, 49* 
mur, coo & . 
muraille, •*, 109, 136. 
mure (- mora, fmeure), 160. 
marer, 343. 49°- 
mOrete^ 559. 
muse (- musette), 434. 
musette, 434. 
musser, 510. 
mjstidsme, 496. 

N. 



nacelle, 484. 
nacre, 481. 
nacrure, 481. 

549» 5&> (w* t«agkr). 
fnagicr (pis. a/), 348. 
naguere, 383, 698. 
naftre (and pis. of), s8% 317, 361, 

683. 
naivete*, 483. 
tnape. 113, 139. 
napoleon, 446. 
nappe, 113, 139. 
nation, 70. 
national, 473. 
nataralisme, 496. 

naturaliste, 496; romancfcr natara* 

liste,496«. 
nature, 188, 413, 610. 
tNautre (- Le Nostre), 606. 
naval, 383. 

naviguer, 549, 560. . 
aavire, 349. 

tne (— neo, ni), 833-3. 
ne (-non, aismsc), 377» 593-4. 
818-33, 835-9, *36-« (*# **** 
tnen). 
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fne ... on ail, boa ton, denier, &tv, 
£37 ; ne . . .jgontte, 827-8 ; fne 
...mie, 193, 61 3, 837-8; fne... 
moins, 830; ne . • . pes, 193, 
545, 818, 830-1, 837-9, 836-8; 
ne . . . plot, 8so; ne • . . point, 
»93t 545. 830-1, 837-9, 837 ; 
fne . . . on pob, 837 ; ne . . .que, 
819, 830. 

ne\-e (^/.^nn!tie), 38% 317, 361. 

(fl e ^ntemiie, 731* 

fned(- ni), 833. 

nef, -s, 357, 358. 

nefle, 113. 

negre, -sse, 333. 

fneieds ( ■» nooatoe), 141. 

fneier ( - neoaro), 133. 

neigenx, 481. 

+neiier(— neoare, and pi u §f) , 133, 
141. 

fneiier (« negaro, **d pis. sf) f 

100, 137. 
fneir, ( — noir), 137, 366. 
(un) ne-m*oobliex-pas, 440, 442. 
fnen non, aicnie\ 113, 383. 
fnenni, fnennil, 383, 
nephrite, 501. 
nerreux, 481. 
fnes(-ncfs), 357. 
fnesfle(- nefle), 113. 
net, 491 1 
nettoyer, 491. 

nenf ( — norem, if j*#), 67, 96, 1 1 5 V 

143, 163, 194. 
nenf, nenve ( — novum , nova, **w) , 

67, 96, 107, 373, 374-5, 459. 
nenvaine, 305, 474. 
fnenveine, 474. 
nenvieme, 304. 
Neva, 333. 
nereu, -x, 153, 351. 
nerrotc, 494, 501. 
nes a nez, 379. 

ni, 386-7, 593-4, 784-5, 833-5. 
niais, 433, 144. 
mcaise, 446. 
nicodeme, 446. 

fnie {pi. of fneiier, negaro), 137. 
niece, 251. 

nient-contrestant, 434* 
nier, 550, 716, 831 (/eg alt* fneiier 
— nagaxo). 



fnier ( - neoava, and pis. 550* 

n'itnporte, 619. 

Nisard, 487. 

niveau, 139. 

•fno ( - noetri), 305. 

noble, 413-3, 547. 

nocturne, 579. 

fnoef (- novem, nenf), 143. 

Noel, 343,608. 

fnofme (-» nenrieme), 904. 

No^ent-snr-Seine, 607* 

fnoieds {pi. o/foeiier, nooare), 341. 

f noiel (• noran), 359. 

fnoier (-negar*, nier, wkick at* 

55* 

fnoier (— nooaro, noyer, mrJkicJk sat 

also), 550. 
noir, -e, ••, 137, l9o > J 4 f » *?9> 

343 ; {ass*ts.) 9 180 ; noir chagria, 

noir&tre, 488. 
noirand, 486. 
noircenr, 341. 
noircir, 343. 
Noinnontiert, 189, 398. 
fnois (- noix), 11 3, 333. 
noise, 101, 110, 141. 
noisette, 343. 

noix, 113, 133, 333. 

fnois (— noix), 133. 
nom, 140, 635. 

(le pins grand) nombre, (an, le, 

grand) nombre, 781, 783, 
nombril, 444. 

non {adv. and prefix), 1 15, 1 37, 140, 

**3» 377. 3®3-4. 4»» 4*4-*»43*» 

818, 819. 
non compris, 773. 
non tait 9 «e, 819. 
non pas, 594. 
non point, 504. 
non que, 736, 819. 
non senlement, 819. 
fnouain, 323 noit, 
nonante, 197-9. 
nonchalant, 818, 819. 
nonchaloir, 818, 819. 
non-jonissance, 435. 
(le) non-moi, 448. . 
nonnain, 333 noit. 
nonne, 333 noit. 
non-paiement, 435. 
non-pareil, *le, 426, 819. 
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tnon-per, ^t6. 

non-sens, Doosent, 406, 41 J, 819. 
non-valeur, 819. 
nopal, 260. 
normal, 280. 

not (/mt. ft*n.\ 66, 305, 641 ; not 
livres, 66 (tee mis* notre). 

tnos (- Bom), 291, 19a, 305. 

tnostre, -i (mceenicd, « notre), 
305-7. 

tnostre, •• (afour, » notre), 167, 

305, 334* 
tnostro (— notre), 92. 
tnostrs ( - nostra), 305. 
tnosls ( - noetroa), 305. 
nota-bene, 441. 

notre, 305-6, 354 {sec als* tnostre, 
tnostro, and not). 

nwtre, 3°5-7- 
Notre-Dame, 398. 
Notre-Seignenr, 598. 
tnooer (— ia sw%m\ 549. 
notmov, 444. 
noorrain, 403*. 

moo, 347. 476. 
. *>5*» » *9i-*» 625-6 
alto tnos). 
noorcaa, -x, 153, 154, 281, 459, 
589 (sec alsa notnrel). t 
nooTcaa-ne, noa*ean-nee» 4069 589. 
nooveaa-venn, 406. 
noovel, -le, 107, 154, 274, 280 (sa 

alsa fnoreUe, noaveaa). 
noorel oenvre, 23a 
nooTelle-coovertk, 589. 
noardle-mariee, 589. 
-fnorelle, 107, 464. 
tnovellerie, 464. 
tnorieame, 204. 
tnovisme, 204. 
inox (abbrcv. far nons), 152. 
noyan, 152, 239. 
noyer (- nsoaro, fneuer, which 

**), 123, 550. 
tnoyer (-nesnrtv tneiier, which 

fnos ( — nostroa), 305. 
nn 9 -e, -a, 583. 

•final* (- nusalina, worse), 283. 
tnnef (- noram, neaf), 143, 194. 
noe-proprie^, 583. 
• t (and pis. a/). 691 



s 



nnit (***#.), ioi t 124, 608. 



mil, -le, 91, 05, 206, 208, 280, 820* 

825-6 ; nolle part, 380. 
tnnlla, 92. 

fnnof (— noreni, neui), 96, 143, 

tnuot*(- noTnm, nenl) t 96, 107* 
-juus ( — nous), 291. 
nns-proprie'taJres, 583. 

O. 

to (- ubfy 377. i '/ 

to f- hoo), 308, 383, 
o (- apud, arec), 33, 795. 
>i 387- 
toan {this /ear), 38a 
(ctre) obei (and pis, of), 707. 
obiet, 66. 
obliger, 746. 
obecur, -e, 279. 
obseqnes, 410, 577. 
oc ( - yes), 24. 
(Indei) Ocddentales, 546. 
focdr (and pis. af) 9 331, 416. 
(Ooccuper, 746. 
focir, sec foccir. 
octante, 197, 198. 
octave, 204. 
tod (- arec), 795. 
todir ( - oolr), 145, 147. 
todrai {pi. e^todir), 338, 366 
CEdipe, 67. 
ceil, 67, 124, 261. 
. ocil-de-borai, 404. 
oeU-de-chat, 261. 
toeille (- ooaille), 114* 141. 
ceilf-s)-dc-perdrix, 261. 
oeuf, -a, 67, 9A t 143, 157, 257-8. 
toeoi ( - eeafs), 257. 
oenvre, 23a 

offert (pi. ofottiir), 361. 
office, 230, 24a 
offrande, 486. 
offre (sufis.), 237. 

offrir (and pis. if), 324 361, 372. 
ohl 387. 

tol (• audio), ioi. 

toi (pi. of aYolr), 371. 

oie, -s, i8», 155,456. 

toll (- oni), 24, 146, 308. { 

oindre, see otak 

oint (pi. #/'oindre), 361. 

tolr (- onlr), 105, 145, 147, 338. 
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©beau, 558.. 
toisetuc. 481. 
oidf, 483. 
oistatl, 483. 
oison, 470. 

foiMor (- uxor, «e#i), 106. 
toltre (- outre), 431. 
toltre-marin, 433. 
torn, •• (- homo, on), 91,96, 306, 

330. 
ombrage, 467. 
ombragenx, 536. 
ombre feiM), 68 ». 
ombre (skadt), 467, 484, 536. 
ombrelle, 484. 

tCOombiil (- nombril), 444. 
tome, -s (- homme), 130, 220. 
on, 305-6, 330-1, 344, 338, 631-3, 

639, 697, 707 («* «*» torn). 
0>», 344, 338. 
oncle, 40, 151. 
onde, 491. 
on-dfc, 574. . 
ondoyer, 114, 491. 
ongle, 38 », 348. 
tonques (- unquam), 309. 
toot, /MOO* 

ton time (• oniieme), 196 *• 
ont (pi. #/aYoir), 331 
onsain, 196. 

oni «» I 94»i9 6 » a , »4 o 7; (justttt.), 
448. 

onxieme, 196, 304. 
tonzime, 304. 
"opale,337. 
opera, 340, 511. 
opini&tree, 383. 
opinifttrement, 383. 
opulemment, 381, 383. 
opulent, -€,381. 
opuscule, 337. 
or (sups. — aorum), 98. 
or (adv., ton/. ; - fa. Lot. horn), 

98 1 , 179; or cat 388; tordei\ 

tor du (with inf.), 711. 

oraiton, 179% 476.. 
orange, 343. 
orange', aSu 
orange-clair, 591. 
tord, 481. 



tordonnanoes royanx, 369. 
ord re, -s, 337 (su also torse), 
ordure, 481. 

tore, (now), 98 «, 379» *H («" 

oZf# td or, d'ores, Ac). 
toree(-je»Wf«), 579- 
oreille, ^jri. 
oreillc d fine, 404. 
oremns, 494. 

torent (pt. of aroir), 3*1. 
t(d*)ores (en arant) ( - doreiiA voat) *, 
804. 

torfenin (— orphelln), 139. 
orievre, 400, 435. 
orfevrerie, 464-5. 
torterrie, 464. 
orfrois, 137. 
organe, 337. 
organisateur, 495. 
organisation, 495. 

orge, 110, 330; orge carrel 330; 

orge monde, 330% 
orgue, 330. 

torgnelUensement, 836. 
orient, 546. 

oriental, -anx, -e, -es, 383, 546-7. 

torille, 471*. 

Orleanais, 486. 

orme, 474. 

ormille, 474. 

tome («■ order), 95. 

om£, 707. 

orphelin, 129. 

orpiment, 400, 435. 

torrai (mpt.of onlr) 338, 366*. 

tors (- or, hora), 379. 

orthographe, 337. 

ortolan, 517. 

os (tow), 413. 

tos(^.«^oser), 335'. 

oser {and pis. of), 335 736. 

oseraie, 483. 

ossatnre, 496. 

osselet, 485. 

tostel, 98, 105, 118. 

osteolithe, 494. 

ostrogoth, 447. 

tosu (- hostis), 120. 

tot (pi. of avoir), 147, 593. • 

6te* (panic, oftttr), 773. 

ton ( - en le), 300, 794, 805-6. 



. * JTorwt is act obsolete ia the phrase forot $t dij*. 
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em (- tut, #r), 386-7, 594* **h 

784, 834. 
oil (- ubi, ttvtov), 377, 3*4. J 

d*ou, 666. 
oomille, 114, 141, 46a. 
oemis! 387. 
otiblicr, 436. 
"foneOle, 46a. 

©trf, 74, 146, 363, 308, 383-4. 

oui~oa! 45a 

oal-dire, 406, 408. 

oelr {and pis. of), ioi, 105, 145, 

M7. 33*. 34i» 3«6'» 406.40*. 54»* 
ooirai ( if. #/ oulr), 366 V 
•f-oulr-dlre, 406. 
toamet (//. 4/ avoir), 371. 
Oural, 333. 
four* (— beure), 98 \ 
owlet, 485. 

, 333. 

>*475* 

toos v foiistes v toat(/foVaToir) > 371. 
outillage, 468. 
outil, -t, 468. 

outre (adv., prtfi^ and fn£x\ 386, 
411, 433, 433, 43?. *>7. **} 
foutre ce, 654 ; en outre, 808. 

outrecuidance, 433. 

foutrecuider, 433. 

oatre-maxin, 433. 

outre-mer, 433, 438. 

outre-paster, 433. 

outre-tombe, 433. 

ourrable, 473, 548. 

ourrage, 54& 

fa jour) ouvraot ^ t'ounir) , 773* 

fmmer (- * wri), 473. 54*- 

currier, ouYiiere, 781 157, 348. 

(Oouirir, 773. 

ovale, 33J. 

toik, onne, 579. 

onat.495. 

oxygene, 503. 

foe (- hoatU), iao. 

P. 

fpagiien ( - ptJen), 103. 

pane, 338. 

pawneot, 383* 

petal, 474 (s* aha tp*Hen). 

tpailen, 103. 



tpaiier (- payer), 133. 
tpaiis(- P*7»). 101. 
tpaile (-/a//), no. 
paillaaie («. andf.\ 347, 447. 
paillasson, 475. 
pallle, 109, 343. 
petment, 383. 

pain d'epices, 393, 4C3. 
pair, -esse, 67, 353. 
paire, 100, no. 
1l>aii ( - paix), 133, 33J. 
painble, 473. 
pattre (fits. af\ 335. 
pais, 133, 333 ; (as tnUrj.\ 448. 
pal (-palue, Class. Lot., staks), 

360 (ses also fpel). 
tpal (- pallidum, pAle, e».), 373. 
palais (fti/tf^. no, 135, 136, 333. 

373 ; pales malad&t, 531. 
paletot, 158. 
tj*lie(- /*/*), 110. 
palsambleu, 341, 401. 
p&mer, te piroer, 688. 
panier, 478. 
paon, 68, 114. 
papa, 351. 
pape, -sse, 353. 
paperasse, 456. 
pepetier, 461. 

P*Pj«*» 433. 4*1- 
papiertenture, 433. 
Paque, Piquet, X49, 343, 533, 608. 
p&querette, 485. 

par Otuss ms adv.), 384, 436, 809. 
par (fkonttia, and use as prtf. and 

prsfix), 104, 136, 384, 386, 403, 
• ^09,436-7, 433. 438. 747. **-io 

(jg* also Indtx of Prt/Lrts). 
tpar aprea, 809. 
tpar avant, 380, 797, 809. 
tpw ce que, 387. 
par dedans, 386. 
par derant, 809. 
Tpar derers, 809. 
par interest, peur, 610. 
paracberer, 436. 

parattre (and Hs. o/) t 363, 364, 
366-7, 611 ; & paratt, 730. (Su 
aba tparottre.) 

parallele (m. and/.). 343, 506. 

paramagnftlqne, 500. 

p aramag ne^isme, 506. 
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tpaifttre {supfathtr), 251, 399, 488. 
tparavant, 380. 

parce que, 387, 655, 735. 809-13. 
tparchc (- perche), 149, 
parcoarir, 407, 436, 687. 
Tparconrre, 426* 

pATCOOTl, 131. 

par-dessons, 380, 437, 817. 
pardeasos {subs.), 437 (m aha 

par-deuns). 
pardessns (ooV.), 380, 386, 437, 

. 43M*7. 
pardonner, 409. 
tparedis, 147. 

pareil ( - /##), 92, 141, 471 ; pareffle 

occurrence, 613. 
tpweto , 147. 
parent, -ents, -ens, 300. 
paresse, 104.1 37. 
paressenx, 481. 
tparen (/f. t/para!tre), 364. 
tparevis ( - parvia), 147. 
parfaire, 409, 436, 
parfait, $93. 

fparfood ( - dap), 410. 

parfondre, 436. 

parfoarnir, 436* 

parfnmer, 436. 

Paris. 184, x88. 

parisienne, 188. 

rarisis, 486. 

pariurer, 409, 436. 

parler (jts. of\ 336, 337, 350; 

etre parle* {impersonal), 708. 
panni, 38$, 583,614. 
tparoir {and pis, of), 368. 
tparottre ( - parattre), 160. 
fparol, -a, -t, dec. (fid firm of 

parler), 336, 350. 
parole, -a {subs.% 118, 194 », 541, 

559- 
parqner, 544. 
parrain, 351. 
parsemer, 436. 
part {subs.), 9h 95* 
partagenr, -a, 479. 
partagen* 479, 489. 



K)«) I»rti, 3*5. 

partir {andpts.of), 103, 333-5, 34», 
343y359. *9*» 094, 71 1 ; ae partir 
de, 694. 

partiaan, 281. 



rot, 384. 
1 {ft. */ paraltre' 
enur, 430. 



), 3*4- 



partoot, 384 
para ( 
panremr, 
parvis, 147. 
pas {tug), 66, 67, 193, 545, 594, 61 3, 

818, 830-1, 837-9. 
pMipas,379. 
pas dane, 404. 

t pawner ( - pAmer), fse paamer, 
688. 



passage, 191. 



(roe) passante, 773. 
passe* (//. a/passer^ 773. 
passe-partout, 443. 
passe-passe, 443. 

passer {andpts. a/), 67, 683, 685-7, 

773- 

passe-temps, 574. 
pastenr, 324. 
pastille, 338. 
patati-patata, 444. 
pataud, 486. 

pate, 413; p&te d'amande,*, 575-6*. 
patenotre, 338. 
tp&tenr ( - pastenr), 334. 
pathelin, 440. 

patiemmcnt, su fpatientemenU 
tpatientement, 37a 



pitis,^ 
p&tre, 66, 324. 

patron, palronncsse, 252, 484. 
patronal, 383. 
pattepeln, f-t, 405. 
patru, 483. 
fpanlme, 15 1 1 . 
panme, su fpanlme. 
panvre {adj.), 66, 98, 372, 833 {su 

also fpovre and panvre, -sac, 

subs.), 
panvre, -sse {subs.), 252. 
pauvretl, 483* 
paver,339. 

payer {and fits, of), 78, 133, 351, 
pays, 101, 486, 

?iysan, -ne, 68, 101. 353, 378. 
(je)pa*(>/.*/pa!tre),3*5. 
peau, 460-1, 558. 
p^e ?-/***), 447. 
peche- Bernard, 441. 
peche-martin, 441. 
tpecheor, -eris ( - pechenr, pechc* 

resse), 253. 
pecher (- to fish), 104, 122* 
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pechereaae, 480 (m aim tpecheor, 
-eriz). 

pecheur {sinner), m fpecheor, 
pecbereaie. 

D^dftOty 191* 

fpedie(- pete), 91, 97, m f 147. 
aio. 

(ttne) peignee, 45a 
t^^p*l),97. # 

peine, 66, 67, 97. 

peiner, 67. 

peintre, -aee, 950. 

tpcU ( - penatua, poida), 963. 

1T?cU ( - pieum, poia), 97. 

tpel(-pnl), 154 V 

pcler, 401. 

pelerin, 94, 197,199. 

tpclke (- pofiaae), 125. 

peliaae, 195, 469. 

pelktee, 481. 

pelktier, 460. 

Peloponneae, 939. 

tpeloa, 459* 

pdonfe f 459. 

pelnche, 470. 

penal, -a, 982. 

pendaiaon, 476. 

pendant (parte, and prtp.) t 385-69 



449» *>7- 
pendre (am 



<«tf/*-40. 36*364.47* 
pendant), 
pendnk (at. 943, 447. 
penible, 473. 
penitence, 139. 

penitential, penitential,/ -elk;//: 

-anx y -ellea, 989. 
penaer, 683, 688-9, 7J4-5. 736 ; +* 

penaer {and/to. 0/), 688-9. 
penaer {as tuhs.), del penaera, 451. 
(nn) penaes a mot, 440. 
penatf,483. 
penanm, 67-8. 
tpenteiet, 141. 
tpeor(« penr), 114. 
percaline, 475. 
P«che,95, H9- 
perchlorure, 506. 
P«*e (///.#/), 367. 

pk*» •*» 4©» 9»» 97t "V »47» «6, 
918,919,951,419,611,831; (aee) 
pete et inert, 581, 645 ; pert dt 
frinflki aoo. 



tperece (- pereaee), 164, 197. 
Perigotndin, 475. 
penl, 78, 104, 159, 471. 
p*riode, 947. 

periodiqne (/wta fW 445. 
penphonie, 506. 

pe>ir, 359, 685, 688-9, *4'* +»• 

perir, 689. 
ptaaaable, 473. 

periaaent . . . I ( pi. #/ peilr), 841. 

perle,456. 

perk, 481. 

permettre, 419,717. 

pe*ronnelle, 446. 

tpeneail (- perail), 94* 

tperrin, 579. 

perron, i°7» 459- 

perruche (- parrakut), 470. 

tperruche (— perche), 149. 

pemn, -e, 978. 

peraecutenr, -utrice, 954. 

perdenne {adj. and sm&s.), 447. 

perail, 94. ■ 

peraonne, -a, 905, 906, 943, 944, 545, 

635-6, 820, 895-7; (• **t en) 

peraonne, 636. 
peraonnel, 479. 
pcrtCt 67, 95, 141. 363. 450. 
tpeachier (— /# jar*), 104, iaa. 
peaer (/*. #/), 350; peaer dea 

raiaona, 53a. 
tpeame (— paaaimam), 985. 
pcae, 469, 

peate (a». and/.), 947. 
p^tak, 501. 

J 3 r 5»83«* 
petit-fila, 398. 

petita-enianta, 398. 
p&onek, 938. 
pe;trole, 479. 
petroleor, 479. 

pen. 99 >, 193, 384. 898 (/* «&» 
tpoo — pauoum); pen k pen, 
370; le pen de, 777, 781. 

people, -a, 118, 159, 188 {sm afy$ 
tpoblo). 

peupiier, 478. 

penr, 114; a*oir penr, 719. 



pent {pi. ^potrvoir), 67, 335 ; pet* 
re, 384-4, 839 ; il ae pent laire 
que, 716. 



penx {pi. #/ ponvoir), 159, 158, 397, 
337, 35a 
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phaeton, 446. 
pharyngite, 501* 
phenomenal, 103. 
philotopbaiUer, 49a 
phylloxera, 940. 
physique {at. andf), S43. 
piano, 77. 
Picardie, 463*. 
picotio, 475. 
pictural, 495. 
tpie>, 3", *9*. 
piece, 108, 510. 
pled, 17, 190, 460. . 
pied dralouette, 397, 404. 
pied d'oeillet, -t, 576. 
pied-bot, 403. 
pied-de-roouche, 404. 
pied-de-poule, 40L 
pied-plat, pieda-plats, 573. 

fie-mere, 404. 
ierre, 184, 185. 
pierre, 77', 107, 191, 459. 
Herrcfort, 27a 
Pierre-Simon, 185. 
pierrot, 447, 485. 
pi&iner, 490. 
piston, 460. 
pieuvre, 238. 
pif-paf, 444. 
pigeon, 40', 109,484. 
pigeonneau, 484. 
tpiier(-piiier) l 477. 

pillard, 487. 
pilotis, 469. 
pilule, 493. 
pinceau, 154. 
pinceauter, 154. • 
pioche, 470. 
tpipereaie, 480. 
tpipeur, 480. 
pique, 247. 

pire, 283, 284, 285, 413, 592. 

pis peotua, udder), 226. 

pit (- pejua, worse) , 2831 284. 

pistachier, 477. 

piteuse mine, 613. 

pitie\ 144. 

pitoyable, 473- 

pittoresque, 496* 

pivoine, 247. 

Tpix ( — udder), 226. 

placard, 487. 



tplace {pi. */plaire), 125, 373-^ 

placer {pis. ef), 351. 

plafond, 191, 396, 398. 

plaid (- plaoitum, agmm4t&t\ 91. 

plaidoyer {subs.) , 45 1. 

tplaign {H. 4/ plaindre), 150. 

plaindre {and pis. ef) 9 150, 686 ; 

te plaindre, Tip. 
plaint {pL ef plaindre), 150. 
•piaire (and pa. ef\ 100, 1*5, 325, 
340, z62 f 364. 307. 37* *94t *97. 



7x3 {see aha plaiair). 
plaisantin, 475. 
plaiteaDieu! 698. 
plaisir {fas »&.), xoi, 123, 340; («r 



subs.), 340, 4*1. 
tplaist {pi. #/ piaire), 100. 
(il me) platt {pi. p/pUire), 697 



planche, 49 1. 
planchlier, 491* 
plante, 190. 

(Bernard) Plante-reluc, 405. 

plaque, 487. 

plat, -e, 832. 

plat-fond, 191. 

platine {ilaiiuum), 234. 

platine (plaien, See), 234 

platitude, 495. 

platras, 468. 

tplaa (pi. efph&re\ 325, • 

tpleiier (« plier), 100. 

plein, -e, 141, X45, 278,477. 

plemcr, 477. 

Plessis-Iee-Tours, 402. 

tpleu {pi. efpltM), 364. 

pleur {subs.}, 24a 

pleure*, -s {pis. pleurer), 779. 

pleurer {and Us. of), 107, 335»3$7» 

34^347,08^.779- 
pleurnicher, 490. 
plenvoir {and pis. ef), 697, 698. 
plier {and pis. ef), 100, 147, 550, 562. 
Tplioir («A.)i M7- 
tpUyoir {vb.), 147. 
tplol, -ilt, 8cc {pis. ef piaire), 362. 
tplorer (— pleurer, and pis. ef), 107, 

tpfourer (- pleurer, and pis* ef), 
io7,335- 



ployer, 351, 550, *62. 
. plumage, 454, 456. 
plumail, see fplumaux 
fplumaux, 260. 
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plume, 343. 
plumer,343, 431. 
(la) plupart de, 427, 781. 
•hrtureU 463. 
plane]} 463. 

plot («rV. tmdprtfx), 193, 183-*, 
376, 384, 427, 433, 597-8, 836; 
plot. . . plus, 725 ; plus que, 7*5 ; 
(lc) pint grand nombre de, 781. 



plusieur, -a, 206, 208, 284. 
plus-petition, ^27. 
plus-qae-parikit, 417. 
plus-Value, 427. 
plOt k Dieu, 713, 
plutfit que, 737. 
pluvial, -e, 28 a. 
fpoblo (- people), 91, 118. 
fpodeir, 113, 147, 375* 
fpodir, 91, 113. 
tpodrml (pi. tf pouvoir), 375. 
•tpoeir ( - pouYoir), 147, 375. 
pock, 160, 161. 
poete, po&esse, 252, 484. 
po&ereau, 461, 484. 
poids, 74. 3*3» 45°; P°Ha et 
lnesures, 406. 

pofgoaidfW- 
poignee, 481. 

P«|» 97» 459» 470- 
poiln, 48 a. 

tpoinct (— point), 829. 

poing t sa tpoint. 

point (*y.). 193, 545*594. 

8 jo, 827-9, 8 37 • P * 01 ^ 8*8* 
point et virgule, 406 (** point- 

yfawle). 
potntille, 474. 
pointiller, 49a 
pointu, 482. 

potat-virgule, pomts*virgules, 406, 
60a 

tpointC- poing), 136. 
poire, 2 id. 
pote, 481. 

pois (-*•), 97, 827; t(ne...nn) 

0012,827. 
poison, 106, 557. 
poitfom -s. 570. 

poitrail 402 (m ml* tpoitraux). 
fpoitral, 462 (mt mis* fpoitraax). 
ipoitranx, 260* 
poitriae, 558* 
poli,-e, 273. 



polichinelle, 129. 
polissoir, polissoire, 455, 48a 
poUtei»e,^,53i,574, 
polka, 516. 

tPolonoit (- Polonait), 160. 

tpol-pied, 400. 

tpome (- pomme), 140. 

pomme, 161, 484 (smt mlsm tpome). 

pomme, 481. 

pomme d acajou, 393* 

pomme de terre, 393-4. 

pommean, 484. 

poromeraie, 482. 

pommier, 478. 

pont, 2ai (smt mlsm ponts et 

chaussees). 
ponte (- Span. punto,«/f*n£,&c)» 

5'7- 

ponte (hrmsd) 9 364, 

ponts et chaussees, 406. 

tpoo«r { m pouYoir), 147, 375. 

popelu.e, 475. 

fpor (- pour), 427, 810. 

pore, 255, 484. 

porche, 248. 

poricbinelle (puff, for polichinelle), 
129. 

fporrai (pi. o/pouroir), 375. 
portail, set tportatuc 
tportanx, 260. 
porte, 9$. 

portefcttille, 394,440. 
porte-flenrs, 440. 
porte-joie, 440. 
porte*massue, 443. 
porte-monnaie, 442. 
porte-plnme, 191. 
porte-pommes, 440* 

porter(«tt/^-?Ot4«i479# 

se porter, 772. 
portenr (pre*, in Mid. F. portea), 

portrait en pied, 560-1, 803. 
Portugal*, 486. 
Port-Vendres, 119 1 , 400. 
(U est) possible, 721. 

P0**» 3*3. 450. 
posterieur, -e, 279. 
fposterne (- pbterne), 149. 
postiche, 470. 
pot, 6j. 
potassium, 495. 
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pot-au-fcu, 402. 

pOtCTDC) 149* 

tpou (- pauoum, pen), 9a 1 , 154, 
>43» 

pou ( - podioulom), 363, 471. 
poudre, 118. 
poudreux, 489. 
poodroyer, 114. 

fpOUil, 309. 

tpoulaine (sjm. of pouliche), 516. 

poule, 355 ; poule a'eau, 579. 

pouliche, 470, 516. 

poumon, 475. 

Tpouoir ( - potrroir), 147. 

Poupard, 487. 

pour (prep, and prefix), 384, 386, 

4<>9, 4*7-*, 433. 43*. 743, 747» 
748, 810-3 ; we pour, 705. 
tpour ce, 737. 

tpour cequef- poor que), 055, 737. 
tpour ce que ( « puree que), 387, 809, 

810, 813. 
pour peu que, 735, 734, 813. 
pour que, 387, 735, 737, 733, 
pourboire, 413, 438, 436, 438. 
pourceau, 484. 
pourceindre, 437* 
pourchasser, 427. 
Tpourchassier, 437* 
pourfendre, 437. 
tpourfil (- profil), 438, 499. 
tpounnener (— promener), 499. 
pourparler, 437. 
(del) pourparlers, 45? . 
fpourpenser, 437. 
tpourpied, 400* 
pourpier, 400. 
pourpre, 343. 
fpourprendre, 427-8. 
pourpris (partic. and sots.), 428, 
pourquoi, 363, 810, 81 3. 
poursuivre, 437. 
pourtant, 386. 
pourtour, 438. 
fpourtraire, 438. 

pourvoir (and pis. of), 365, 409, 

4*7, 7*5- 
pourvu que, 735. 
pousstlreux, 481. 
poussif. 483. 
poussoir, 457. 

ponvoir (and pis. of), 67, 147, 152, 
158, 335-7» 335, 337, 35* 3<*a, 



375, 704, 713, 736, 777* *4* to" 
also fpodir, tpodeir) ; <ats ****-)% 
451 ; n'en pouroir mats, 636. (JSu 
aha il fe peat (aire under- iL) 
•ftse) pouvoir connaltre (jam* /is. 

'/)• 7°*- 
fpoTie, -t (- pauvre), 98, 3167. 

prealable, 473. 
prtcher, 437. 
precipiter, 094. 
pre£rer, 717, 736. 
prefix, -e, 377. 
tpreisier (« priter) 100. 
fpremerain, -e (« premier), 202. 
premier, -iere, 101, 105, 144, 20*, 

370, 603, 734. 
prendre (and pis. of), 333, 334, 36 r t 

369, 710-1 ; fie prendre a, 636; 

t*en prendre a, 636; prendre 

garde, 719 ; prendre patience, 

peur, soin, 610. 
prentes (diaUdal, ■= prenditiajw 

369 K 

pres (adv. and prefix), 385, 4317, 

433, 814-* ; a* V*h **5 ; pre* 
de, 385. 
present, -e, 370. 

tpresentede ( «= praeaentas*), 97. 

presentee (//. ^presenter), 97. 

presentement, 370, 381. 

presque, 384, 437, 433, 814-6. 

presquf le, 400, 437. 

fprestre, -s (« pretre), 118, 320-1. 

tpresveidre (- pretre), 117 \ 

fpresveire (— pretre), 330. 

prft. -e (adj.), 375. 705. 

pretendre (andjis. of), 337, 718. 

tpretends-je, 337. 

pr€te-noins, 573. 

pr|ter. 4«7- 

pr€trallle, 474. 

prgtre, -sse, 333, 252, 484, 611 (see 
also fprestre, fpresTeidre, fprea* 
veire, SccX 

tpreudome (— prudliomme), zoo. 

tpreuve,-s (pis. 4/prouver), 107, 335. 

preux, 268. 

prevarication, 540. 

preroir, 427, 714. 

Tpreyez, -ons (pU. #/prier), 335. 

tQe) pri (U. ^prier), 344. 

pne (U. ^7/ier),i23. 

prie-Dieu, 574, 
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-f-prieies (- prix), 3 si. 

prier» 55* 7*7. 7*7 5 (A'-<0* "3. 

335* 344» 35»- 
prime, sos. 
prime abord, aos. • 
prime taut, 203. 

tprimet (*fV.), 377 » tprimes qne 

(xr*. of avant que), 736. 
* primertre, 302. 
Tprio (« prime), 203. 
prince, -we, 353, 484. 
prinder, 477. 

tprindrai {pi. of prendre), 333. 
printanier, -iere, 157, 477. 
printempe, 303, 343, 398. 
tpria ( — prettam, prix\ 125, 222* 



tprii(- (ie) prise). 325 
{*.-* pis. of), ioo 9i 



325 ». 



pnserj 
pnson, 477. 
ptisonnier, 477-8. 
prix, 222 <** also fpris). 
ptocbe de, 385. 
professeur, t-cu*c, 250. 
ptofil, 428, 499. 
-tproier ( - tproyer), 550. 
prol&alre, 495. 

promener, 499 ; se promeoer, 692. 
fpromctre (and pis. of ), 370. 
promettre, 714, 737 {sot also fpro- 
metre). 

prononce' (pariic. and subs.), 449. 
prononcer {and pis. of), 449, 551. 
propbete, -etesre (snks. and adj.) 

propre, 642, 833. 

propre-a-rien, 402. 

tproc (« preux), 268. 

protecteur, •trice, 254. 

protestant, «• {partfc. and inks.), 

448. 
protester, 714. 

tprouraire, -s (— pretre), 220, 333. 
proater (and ^s. of), 107, 335 (** 

also 'forever), 
tproaroire (-prStre). 117 ». 
tproreidrt ( — pretre), 117 '. 
tproreire (- pretre), 330, 333. 
provende. 486. 
Tprover Cm prouver), 113* 
tprorex (pi. of tprover), 107. 
tprofoire ( - pretre), 323. 
tproyer {and pis. of), 335, 550. 
prudemment, 370, 381. 



prudence, 496. 

tpindenment, 381. 

tpradens {pi. of prudent), 260. 

prudent, -s, -c, 367, 370, 381, 381, 

496 {su also tprodeas). 
fprudentement, 381. 
tprudentment, 381. 
tprndenz (for prudent, •*) 267. 
prud*nomme, 160, 446. 
tpruorcs {pi. of tprover) 107. 
Prosse, 333. 

pruss$enM74. ■ 

pu (ft. ^pouvoir), 777. * 

public, -ique, 274. 

tpublicque, 374* 

puce. 343, 461. 

pucelle, 

puceron, 461, 475. 
puer, 34a 

pueril, -s, -e, 373, 380. 

tpul (- puy), 101. 

putn<, 437. 

tpuir(- puer), 340. 

puis (-post, ado. and prefix), 1 4, 

4*7* 433. 8»3t 814; tpnb ce que 

( - puisque), 814. 
puis {pi. of pouvoir), 335, 353 *. 
puisard, 487. 

puisque, 45 *, 387, 735, 814. 
puissance, 487. 
puissant, 487. 

puisse...! 84i;fimisse-gie\tpUtsse> 
jo,puisse^je,330 {pis. of pouvoir)* 
puits, 224. 
tpuis, 224. 

tpulcelle (- pucelle), 154. 

tpulpitre, 154. 

fpumier (- pommier), 379. 

puncb, 68. 

pupttre, 154. 

pur, 83, 96. 

puretl, 482-3. 

tpurte\ 483-3. 

pyrite, 238, 301. 



quadrille On. andf.), 243, 530. 
quadrupeds* d'eaa, 578. 
qual, 510. 

quand, 45', I2«, 386, 735, 733. 
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quand mtme, 733. 
quant, -e, -«s (- quantum, -a, Ac, 
pron.), 91, 120, ao6 v 308, 

676 ; quanta et quantes fois, ao8 ; 

toutes fois et quantes, 208. 
quant (adv. - quantum), a©8\ 
fquant ( — quando, quand), 116. 
tquans (• quantos), 676. 
fquar(- car), ia6. 
quarante, 197. 

quart, quarte {adj. and sots.), 203. 
tquartaine, 304. 
* quasi, 382. 
quatiment, 38a. 
quatorze, 194. 
■fquatorcirne, 204. 
quatrain, 305, 474. 
quatre, in, 159, 194, 303; qmatre 

a quatre, 37a. 
quaire-vingt-dix, 198-9. 
quatre-vingts, 197-9. 407, 600. 
quatrierne, 303. 
Tqnatriesrne, 303. 
tquatrirne, 303. 
fquatrisme, 303. 

que (isotonic monosyllable), 04, *33« 
•fque (- qui, atonic), 314, 673. 
que (- quern, ace. of qui), 3<3-4» 

657-9, 6*i-a, $65, B48. 
que ( - quid, neut. rcl. amdinterrog. 

pron., occus.), 193, 315, 673-4, 

676 ; que dc, 801 ; que ne . . . ? 

820.. 

que (— quod, quid, com/.), 383, 

~ 4*7t 453> 593-5. 7*7-** 

733-3, 819-30. 
que (- that, rcL adv.), 377, 670-3. 
(ct) que, 676. 
Oe) que, 57a 
(le) qu'en dira-t-on, 443. 
qu'est-ce dc, qu'est-ce que de? 801. 
qu'est-ce que, qu'es t«ce que c*e*t que, 

673-4- 
fquei (- quoi), 315, 663. 
fqueid (« quoi), 315, 663. 
quel, -1, -lie, 76, 306, ao8, 315, 

que/que, 585-7. 
quelconque, 309. 

quelque ( — Pop. Lai. qualia quam, 

**v*ral % adj.), 588. . 
quelque quel + Que; adj. and 

adv.), ao6, 309, 585-8. 



quelque chose, 346-7. 
quelque part, 380. 
quelque . . . que, 586-7, 733. 
quelqueiois, 380. 
quelqu'un, 309. 
quenouiile, 471. 

quenr (and /is. of), 96, 15* 334- 

qu*te, 45a 

aueue, 98, 535-6. 

tqueule (pi. 0/ cooler), 335, 349. 

qui (- qui aecenUd in Lai., rcl. 

pron., mom.) 313-4; (atonic w*c\ 

657-8 ; (accented use), 658-60, 

661, 665, 673,848. 
qui (interrog. prom., nom n dot., and 

acens.), 314-5, 660 \ 673-3 (sco 

also qui above). 
qui (— Pef. LaU oui, reL prom^ 

dot. ami accus., accented), 314, 

659,66a 
tqui(-qull),658 , ,66i«. 
qui est-ce qui, 673-4. 
qui que, 733. 

tquider ( - to behove), 711. 
tquiert (pi. o/querir), 96, 334- • 
quille (skittle, pop. - leg), 558. 
quinaud, 486. 
+quint,95 f 203. 
quinte, 203. 
/fquintisme, 304. 
quinze, 104. 
Quinie-Vingt*, 199. 
quitter, 681. 

quoi (— quod, quid, ret. and /«A 

pre*-), 3*5* 663-3, <*9» *73-4* 
quoi que, 658, 733. 
quoique, 735, 733. 
quolibet, 494. 

R. 

r (later), 364*. 
rabbin, psa. 
rabongrir, 439. 
racine, 534. 
(te) racooter, 708. 
racornir, 413. 
radicaille, 456, 474. 
radis, 517. 
radoub, 356. 
t radons, 356. 
rarToler, 438. 
rafratchir, 439. 
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raidc, 478, 551, 563 (** alsa troide, 

fro*), 
raidenr, 478. 
niibrt, 340, 398. 
fraim, 407. 
raisin, ioz, 133* 
raisin*, 481. 

txaisniez, -nous (/fr. ^* raisonner), 

337- 

raison,uo, 135,457,563. 

laisonnable, 457. 

nusonner (/to. eO. 83*-7» 457* 



rarnage, 
(on) fan 
lamee, 467. 
ramille, 474. 
1*112,517. 
rapetiner, 439. . 
(plusicnrs) Raphaels, 57a. 
rapiecer, 108. 
rappeler, 428-0. 
(etre) rapport* (im/trs.), 708. 
tapproprier (tw(f. y&r approprier), 

tansilme, 385 s * 
ras, -c, 376. 
laser, 385. 
fmssasier, 439. 

inssoitir ipulg for astortir), 429. 

fatioo^63. 
xitUaoire, 480. 
salon, 475. 
raYalement, 547. 
wafer, 547. 
raraoder, 439. 

trial (m. and/. • royal}, 371 

rebord, 439. 

rebronsser, 439. 

secette, 363, 450. 

recerable, 473. 

freoerdr (- recerotr), 113* 

reeeroir {and pis. of), 335, 335, 338, 

343^350, 365, 41a, 473 (su aha 

i'receveir). 
Kjc) recoif */receroir), 335. 
recoarber, 4381 551-3. 
recrier, 694. 
recrae, 35a 

•Kje) reca (pi. #/receroir), 335. 
A) recnlons, 794. 
reaver, 439. 
referable, 471-3. 



redeYoir, 473. » 
redingote, koo. 

redire (and Us. #/), 373 \ 438-9. 
redowa, 510. 
reel, -le, 374, 380. 

refaire (and pis. af) % 373, 407, 409, 

J^I3,438. 
ux, 439. 
reformer, 438. 
reformer, 438, 500. 
regagner, 438* 
regal, 360. 
regicide, 497. 
fregiel, -t ( - royal), 103. 
rtgfc, 55»-*- 
reglement, 551-3. 
rigler, 55a. 
regne, 561. 
rigner, 79 *. 
regretter, 7 '9* 
frei, -i (- roi), 141, 61 1. 
Reims, 08. 
rein, 68. 

Reinald, Reinaod, 485. 

nine, 137, '37> x 4^ •S 1 * 

reine-elaude, 434. 

reine-inargnerite, 434. 

Reinold, 485. 

rettre, 515. 

(ie) re>nL\ 428, 719. 

relerer, 334. 

relief, 334, 453. 

relnire, 428. 

remediable, 473. 

fremembcer, 119. 

remettre, 413. 

remooter, 439. 

rlmora, 340. 

remplir, 438-9. 

remner, 080. 

renard, 446. 

Renand, 485. 

rencontre, 334. 

(nn) rendez-Tons, 440. 

rendre (and pis. if), 334, 34»» 343. 
363, 3$5. 367, 4fi©» 7°» 5 trendre 
bien, mal, 610; rendre tenrice, 
610. 

rendu (partk. and $¥h.\ 450. 

renforcer, 429* 

Renier, 79*. 

renom, 406. 

(la) Renommee, 188. 
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Tcnommer, 429. 
icoonculacees, 495. 
renoactile, 238. 
reaonculees, 495. 
Renout, 48s. 
renoureler (pis. of), 33a. 
iwrtc, 36}, 450. 

rentes (dlaUctal, - voddiftis), 369 
reorganiser, 500. 

repentir, ie repentir, 339, 688, 693, 
719; (/**/.), 45»- 

replttmge, 419. 
replet, -etc, 176. 

repondu, -e (pis. V repoodre), 707. 

reporter, 41a. 

repousser, 428. 

reprendre, 438. 

repression, 50a 

reproche, a 34, 149. 

reputation, 603* 

frere (syn. oftuer), 383. 

reseda, 140. 

resolu, -e (pis. ^resoudre), 693. 
resoodre (and pis. of), 281, 372,093, 
719. 

resous (pi. of resoudre), a8t. 
responsable, 473. 
resserre (pulg. for terre) 9 419* 
restcr (and pis. of), 698, 838. 
(il) resulte, 72a 

resume 1 (partU. and subs.), 449. 
retourner, 428. 
. rets 9 a a 4. 
Reuse, 332. 
r&vasser, 49a 
(an) revenez-y, 440, 442. 
revenir, 428. 
rertor (///.*/), 338-9. 
reveur (subs, and adj.), 447. 
Reynaut, 483. 

frez, frex pied, fees tent, 383.* 

rhltoricien, 495* 

rhltorique, 493. 

Rhone, 233. 

rhume, 238. ' 

ribaud, 486. 

Richard, 487. 

richard. 48*. 

riche, 832 (su also richissime). 
Richelieu, 398. 



richesse, 483. 
richissime, 283 

rien, 137, 143, 203-6, 246, 663, Sao, 

823-7 ; lien motns q«e, 827 *. 
friens, 246. 

f riere, 380, 383, 429, 433. 

rigid*. 551.5*3- 
rigollot, 440. 
rignenr, 241. 
rimaiUe, 473. 
rimailler, 490. 
rime, 239. 

rire (mnd pis. of), 96, 340-1, 343. 

301 ; (as subs.), 43 1 # 
risee, 481. 
risque, 239, 249. 
rivfcre. 189, 478. 
robe iilas, 433-6. 
Rochechouait, 401. 
Rochefort, 270, 398. 
roi, 141, 231, 460, 539-331, 608, 

6ii, 831. 
froide (- raide), 160, 173. 
troiet, 46a 
froietei, 460. 
roi-prophete, 447. 
froit ( « froide, m.\ 273. 
froitel, 460. 
roiteiet, 460. 
romain, -e, 102, 474. 
Romainyille, 189. 
roman-feuilleton, 433. 
Rome, 140. 

f rompe-je (pi. ^rompre), 327. 
rompre {and pis. of), 140, 327, 340, 

34a-?. 363. ^ 
romps-je (pi. $A rompre), 327. 
rompt (pi. 0/" rompre), 140. 
ronceraie, 482. ' 
rood, 146, 413. 
(a la) ronde, 378, 443. 
ronde-bosse, 398. 
ronron, 444. 
froond, 146. 

front (pi. of rompre), 140. 

rose, (subs, and adj.), 91, 96 \ ns f 
113, 158, 180, 221, 222, 231, S4& 
*<*7. 445» 447 » vieux-roee, 591, 

rossignol, 129,470, 

rossolis. 494. 

» "4- 



rtm-do ckmusoi* b act oUolcte. 
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rouge. 1 80, 141. 
ronge-ailc, 573 
rouge- bord, 403* 

rouge-gorge, rages-gorges, 405, 

rooge-qnene, 405, 573*. 

rongeur, 241, 455. 

(chemin) ronlant, 77a; (me) ron- 

Unte.448 (fartic. m*d ***$.). 
roosse, 2*6, 471 (/ #/ ro*x, tc4i <* 

set also). 
ronseerolle, 471. 
roosset, 485. 
route, 450. 
routier, 477. 
routine, 475. 

roox. 65 \ 176,485 (** ronste). 
royal, -e, -aux, 269, 171 \ 47a, 578 

(jm fregiel). 
loyalement, 269. 
royalisme, 496. 
royalitte, 496. 
i-royalment, 269. 
rovanme, 561. 
•froyaurocDt, 369. 
royaute\ 531. 
royaux (a*. ««*/), 269. 
ruche, 510. 
rodement, 394. 
rudesse, 454» 4*3* 
roe, 484; rne passante, 772. 
melle, 484. 

t(je)faia(-roio) f 32s 1 , 
ruolx, 446. 
mtaud, 48$. 



sa, 103, 1,1 (** *k* Ma)* 
sabbat, 522. 
sablon, 28 s . 
sac, 122 

sacbe (>f. of saYoir), 109, 712. 
sachet, 122 

aacbes (>/. 4/ iavoir), 710. 
sacbons {ft.*/ savoir), 710. 
sage (jatfo «** «#.), l< >9» 445* 
sagesse, 100, 454-5, 483. 
fSagone (- Saooe), 
fiattdrai, faailrai (/*• ♦/ saillir), 

■Jbr* («*f/fr. $0, 324', aft-*' 
art- 



sain, in. 

saint, 124,612,832. 
(Sa) Saintetc, 434. 
(la) Saint-Jean, 242, 401. 
Saint-Leger, 612. 
Saint-Martin, 401. 
Saint-Maur-lea-Foaaea, 402* 
saiocbe, 470. 

fsairetnent ( • serment), 93* 

saiiine, 475* 

saladier, 478. 

saland, 480. 

tsaluder, 145. 

salner, 145* 

saint, 63*. 

tsalrament (-safwUim), 91* 

salva-noc, 441. 

tsalvar (— sanrer), 91. 

•Halraiai (J>L cf sanrer), 322* 

salve, 239. , t 

(par la) aambieu, 401. 

samedi, 400. 

samovar, 516. 

fsanc, 120. 

aanctiner, 497. 

sang, 120, 241. 

sang-Dieu, 401. 

sanglant, 40 \ 

•angle, 139, 

fsangler, 477. 

tanglier, 255, 477. 

sans (/rr/. *nd frtfix\ 384, 430, 

433. 43»» 743» 74*. 
817, 824; fsans ce que (— rane 
one), 653, 817; sans one, 723, 
817, 

sans pareil, -le, 578. 
sans-coeur, 430, 437, 438. 
aans-cnlotte, 430, 438. 
sans-denta,437, 438. 
sans-fa9on, 438. 
sans-gene, 430, 438. 
aans-souci, 430, 438. 
santl, 482. 
Saooe, 122. 
sarcelle, 126, 129. 
ftarqnen ( - cercneil), 261. 
Sarrasin, -s, 606. 
satisfaction, 50a 
satisfaire, 500. 
sancisse, 469. 
sanmon, 475* 
sanpondrer, 440. 
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saur, »Z\ 

saurai (pi. */saYoir), 365, 371, 
sauteler, 490. 
saute-mouton, 441. 44a. 
saater {and pis. af\ 490, 697. 
mutiller, 490* 

sanYnge, -sse, 35s, 454. 4*7- 
sanvigin, 475. 

sauve qui pent (impemi.), 71 8 ; un 

sauve-qui-peut, 443. 
MUYegarde, 398. 

sauver (a*rf jfef. af) t 31a, 71a (m# 
<xZw ftatrar, sauve qui peat). 

savant, 469, 487, 833 ; savant aveu- 
gle, 55a 4 . 

fMvantas, 460. 

savantasse, 409. 

fsaveir(— savoir), 113. 

savetier, 159. 

fsavir ( ■■ savoir), 91, 113. 

savoir {and pis. a/) 9 109, 340, 36a, 

3*5# 37*# 7*°. 7". 71*. 7*7. 

7.tf, 7*4» 777; («* ***)» 45^ 
oZr# fsavir, fsaveir.) 
savotr-taife, savoir-vivre, 406, 408. 
•avon, 475- 
scia tiq uc, 493. 

se (- so), 67, 94, 39a, 6a8, 639 

{see also fsei — soi). 
fse ( - si), 737, 738; fas non(- 

sinon), 819. 
stance tenante, 77a. 
(sur aon) seant (//. ^ fseoir), 769. 

seW.493. % 
sebaceae, 134, 138, 378. 

second, -e, aoa, 833. 
seconrable, 47a. 
secoorir, 43a 
secours, 558. 
sccousse. 134. 
secret, -ete, 375, 
secte, 66. 
security 551. 

fsedeir ( - t seoir), 104, 145. 
ftedme ( - septieme), 303. 
fseiirai {pi. eftseoir), 338. 
stfuire, 439 *. 
fseeir (-fseoir), 145. 
fsegur (- tar), 133, 14*, 147. 
fsei ( - sot, which see als*) 9 97, 141 , 

seide, 446. 



fteie, -s, Sec (pis. #/&rc), Zfo-i. 
seigie, 343. 

seigneur, -s, 106, 3 so, 334, 383-4 

{see alse fsendra). 
settle, 134. 
sein, 141. 

Seine, 184, 189, 333. 

fseintisme ( — sanoti sal mom), 385. 

fseir (« soir), 107. 

ftetssante (- sotxante), 197. 

seize, 194. 

sememe, see fsezime. 
•elour, 150. 
selon, 380. 

fselyage (- sauvage), 467. 
semsille, 473. 

(II) semble, 730; fl me semblev 697. 
sembler {and pis. of), 119, 344, 697, 
730. 

semen-contra, 494. 

semis, 469. 

semper vivens, 494. 

fsen (— Germ. Sinrn), 4x4. 

f sendra ( - seigneur, whith see), 93. 

tsenestre ( » sinistra), 38 a . 

seneve*, 93. 

sensed 481. 

sense'ment, 38s. 

sens-je, 3*7- 

fsentement (— sentiment), 487. 
sentes {dialectal y mm eequitU), 369 \ 
sentier, xi8, 137. 
sentiment, 487. 
sentineUe, 350. 

sentir (i^ A/. */), 3*7. 34«t 359. 

3$4 S 3*7» 686b 73*. 737t *47; • 

sentir bon, 377. 
sentu {pep. for send), 364 l . 
fseolr {and pis. ef)> 104, 145, 338, 

374» » W 7°95 t«coir en 

cheval, 561. 
separer, 557. 
sept, 163, 194, 196. 
septante (f and prev.), 197-9. 
septieme, 303. 
fseptiesme, 303. 
sera, Sec {pis. 0/ £tre), 370. 
serail, 191. 
seraphin, 533. 
fsercele (— sarcelle), 136. 
f scree (- soiree), 107. • 
tserement (— ferment), 93, 139. 
seraissime, 385". 
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•herenr, -s (- soeur), a so, 333. ' 
sergent, 109. 
Sennaise, 125. 
«erment, 93, 159. 
-fseror ( — soeur), ass uois. 
i-serorge ( — belle-sccurl, 399. 
serpent, 133, 354 (sss mis* terpens), 
serpen tin {vulf.fcr strapontin), 493. 
•f-serpenx (mm. sing. tutdtut.pL $f 

serpent), 119. 
fserrai (pi. ^fseoir) 338. 
serre,4*Q. 
nerval, 300. 

"fservant ( - servtanr), 35a. 
nervante (patiic. tmd jatfe.), 351-3, 



eerttable, 



service, 34a 

««^«» 57* 
•ervir, 117, 684. 
serviteur, 351, 353. 
act, 133 (** «Zr# son), 
taestitr (//. -lew), 337. 
tset(-sept), 194. 
fsetante (stvtnty\ 197. 
fietietme (- septieme), 303. 
fsetisme (-leptieme). 303. 
fiene, -3 ( — stenne, -s), 304. 
•evil, -t, 361. 
seul, 614, 734, 833. 
tseur f - sur), 430. 
tseur (-sur), iai f 145, 147. 
Sivigai, 189. 
aevrer, 411, 439, 557. 
Sevres, 184. 
. +ses (•* asses), 07. 
tserime ( « seisieme), 304. 
sganarelle, 446. 

si (- si, €*mf.\ 3** 453. 7«7-», 
758-63. 

si ( « ato, tub.), 133, 877. *'3» 
733; si Men que, 735; si pen que, 
784J *i . . . que, 733. 

+sl ( - ani), 30a. 

(U) sled (;tf.#/taeoir) f 696 ». 

sien, -s,-i>e, -net, 303-4, 307, 641, 
643,834. 

sleste, 303. 

^slet Vfseoir), 696. 




silhouette, 446. " ^ 

siller, 544. 

Simon, 185. 

•tege, 355, 464. 

lingerie, 464* 

singulier, 463. 

fdnbtre, ra# fsenestre. 

sinon, sinon que, 818. . 

sire, -s, 330-i, 334, 383-4. 

t«s (- sis), 104-5. % 

tsisiesme (- sixieme), 303. 

fsitime (- sixieme), 303. 

fsisisme (- sixieme), 303. 

ffiwne ( - sixieme), 303. 

fsiste (- sixieme), 303. 

tsivir, fsivre (— suivre), 340, 

six, 163, 194-5. 

sixain, 474. 

sixieme, 303. 

sixtsin, 305. 

Sixte, 303. 

tsix-ringts, 199. 

sodium, 495. 

sceur, 40, 96, 143, 158, iso, 331 \ 
333 ; (tu iiiU, Soeur), 611. 

•oi, 74*. 97. «4«» S93, 304, 6s8, 
639,844-5. o 

sot-disant, 630, 845. 

ttoie, -a, -nt (fts.efttrt), 370-1. 

tioie, -s ( - stenne, -s), 304. 

soir, 107. 

soiree, 107. 

sois, -t, -ent, &c (pit. tfttrt), 370- 

1, 841 (set alss soit). 
soit (pi. */6tre), 713, 713 ; soit qie, 

soixante, 197; soixsnte et onse, 407, 
599 ; soixante-dix, 198, 199 ; 
soixante-seize, 599. 

tsol, -s, •* (- son), 359. 

fsolas, 105, no, 136, 333 (ss4 mis* 
fsoulas). 

tsold(-soo), 359. 

soldat, 538. 

soldi, 538. 

soleil, 191. 455, 471, 608. 

solennel,^*. 

tsolfre, 138. 

fsoller, •• ( - Soulier, ••), 194 s . 
solvable, 473. 

fsom ( — sommes, pi. sftom), 339 •• 
fsome ( - aumma>, somme, swm) 9 
«37* 
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fsomes ( - sommes, //• §f ttre), 

3*9, 330, 3*9- 
somme (- lummi, mm), ^7. 
somme (- tomnum, slup) , 91 , 118. 
sommeil, 471. 

twmi (- sommes, >/. #/eW), 319, 

330, 369. 
•Hon (— sommet,//. ^toe), 3*9 
fton (n, tcs) (J»st*st. frenj, 107, 

*37» 3°*-3» 3°*> 641, 643-6 (j* 

«Zr# sa, tcs). 
fsone (^r. y sooner), 140. 
sooner (#*/ /fc. 140, 685, 686, 

687. 
sonnette, 485. 

turns ( — sommts t pt % tfttit), 330. 
•ont^. 4/ «tr«), 331 '» 3*9 S « soot, 

t*or, •# (- Mr*, saur), 18 *• 

Kr ( « super, supra, tor), 430. 
rdeis, tBOfdoit ( • sor didlus, 
wtrtt), 283. 
tsore 43©. 
sors-je, *J7. 
sort, 188, 149. 
sortabie, 47a. 
sorte, *i| 576* 
sorte-je (//. ^sortir), 317. 
sortie (jim/.), 53 *• 
tortir (<wa//*. # ), 337, 349, 359, 

551,685. 
•ot, -te, 375, 83a. 
sottise, 483. 
•on, -1,859. 
soobattre, 430* 
soucoupc, 339, 430, 437-8. 
fsoudre (///. of) % 37a. 
souffler, 43a 
tsouffraite, 547. 
souffreteux, 547. 

souffrir {andfts. <f) 9 37a, 430, 547- 
soufre, xa8. 
souillon, 350, 475. 
soul, -e, 280. 

+ soulas, 105, xxo, ia6, aaa, 468. 
Soulier, -s, u$ faoller, -s. 
souligner, 430. 

soumettre, 395, 410, 41 a, 430. 
soopcon, 349. 
soopfonner, 7x5. 

souper (p6.\ 608; (*ss*ts.) t 451, . 
soupeser, 430. 
soupiere, 478. 



soopir, 43X. 
soupirail f -aux, 360. 
fsoupinuls, aoo. 
souplrer, 431, 686. 
souple, 159. 
sourcil, 430. 
sourd, 413. 

sourd-muet (//. sourds-ranets), 407; 
sourire, 407, 410, 430; (mi J***r.)r 
451. 

fouru (mmu), 354. 

sous {prep, and prefix), 118, 38* r 

4" » 414-5. 430, 433, 43S-9, «>7- 
toot-bail, 430. 
sous*bois, 430, 438. 
sous-claviere, 430. 
tout-dominante, 430. 
tout-garant,438",439, 
■oat-gorge, 430. 
sous-fieutcnant, 438', 439, 174. 
sous-locataire, 430, 439. 
sous-maltre, 430. 
sottt-marin, 414-5, 430. 
toot-multiple, 439. 
(en) sout-oeuvre, 438, 
(en) toot-ordre, 438. 
tout-pied, 438. 
sous-prtfet, 430, 439. 
tous-tecre'taire, 439. 
sous-seing, 438. 
toutenir, 7r4. 
tooterrain, 43a 
toatien, 453. 

ttoutil, fsoutius (— subtil, t), 154. 
souvenir {and pfs. if), 695-6; {as 

«*&.), 45 1 5 «o souvenir, 714. 
sou vent, 379, 384. 
(il me) souvient (pi. *f souvenir), 

696. 

ftovre (- sur, //*#.), 43a 
fsos (- sous,/*/.), 118, 430. 
tsosmettre (- soumettre), 41a 
fsozrire (« sourire), 41a 
specialement, 369. 
specialiste, 496. 
tspeoialment, 369. 
ttpeciaument, 369. 
ttpede (- epee), 97, 1x7. 
tquelette, 191, 339. 
tutoe d'argent, 578. 
steppe, 339, si6. 
fstcril ( - sterile, **.), 373. 
sterile, 373. 
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sti-tt +ceatni-la), 310 1 . 

stimulant,* (partk. andsmh.), 448. 

strapontin, 493. 

stnptfer, 497. 

ma (pi. #/tAYoir), 777. 

anbdiviafon, 53a. 

sobir, 35a. 

subtil, -a, 154. 

soccea, 67, 530. 

succomber, 683. 

aucoter, 490. 

fsuen, ( - nen, -a), 303. 
<tsuer (- aoeor), aao, aaa awfr. 
twu(//.^fcie),369- 

tans o/fcre\ 3*5. 3*o; (W 
snia tombe^ 408; aoia-je, 337, 
339 »; ania-je-ti (vmlf.), 339 *• 

soivant (prop.), 385-6. 

soivie (and pis. #/), 3«*. 34°# 3*7t 
838. 

sniet, 191. 

sulfate, -a, 501. 

sulfite, -a, 501. 

Solly, 78'. 

Sultan, 611. 

fume {pi. #/"aonncr), 140. 
fanor ( - aoeur), 96. 
faaoa ( - emu), 303 



anperconnne, 504. 
aop&ieor, -e, 379, 59s, 
suppliant, -e (*a>. «mr s*bs.\ 448. 
anpporter, 412 



enppoei (>ar*#V. a/eoppoaer), 773 ; 

(as prop.), 385* ^ 
auppoaer IsW/fr. o/). 385, 7*4»77§- 
sar (/**/. /nr/tr), 384, 386, 
40a, 41 i-a, 415, 430-1 , 433, 438- 
9,790,817; autre*, t<Hia, 596. 
eur, laa, 145-7. 4»»» 4*9 5 »*t 

714; Ueatbur,7aa 
euajooter, 431. 
aor-axbitre, 431, 439- 
aoxcbaiger, 4$'* 
eoidoe, 438. 
aorenchere, 41a. 
surete\ 48a, 551. 
anmdter, 431. 
nrhnmaln, 415, 431. 

aorieter, 43J- • m 
mrkndemam, 431, 438. 

'> 43«* 
7- 



anrmoulu, 431. 

aumager, 431. 

anraatniel, 4 1 3, 431* 

anrpaaaer, 687. 

aorplia, 438. 

auxpoida, 439. 

aorpoint, 431, 438-9. 

(etre) anrpria, 719. 

3nrtout(*fo.),4ia; (***Oi43*#438» 

aorvenir, 838* 

snrvOTC, 687. 

ana (ado. and pr*fix\ 37*\ 4»t 

430-»»433#^7« 
ansdit, 431. 
ana-enonce*, 431. 
aoa-orbitaire, 431. 
ayndic, 507. 
•judical, 507. 
ftyntactiqoe, 507. 
ayctaxe, 507. 
tyntaxiqne, 507. 

T. 

t (euphonic, as in aime-t-U), 338. 
t'(-to, pop.}, 39a*. 
u, 103, in, 041 , 646 (soo also ton), 
ttabaqoiere, 463. 
tabatiere, 463, 478. 
table, 159, 190, 191, 331, 413, 55«# 
56a. 

tableau, 154, 519. 
tableanter, 463. 
tableantin, 07, 154. 
tablette, 485. 
Ublier, 157 K 
tabouret, 485. 
ftace C^.#/taire), 373. 
Ucheron, 461. 
Taillefcr, 844. 

taiie, ae take (and pit. of\ loo, 

3»?# 3«»» 364, 373. «93-5- 
ttaialr (- taire), 688. 
ftaiat (pi. *f taire), 100. 
t tulpe, 151. 
tamie, 510. 
tandia, 377. 
tangible, 493. 

tant, 147 308, 377* 3*4t 601 9 1 *35« 
tant que, 735. 
tant . . • qne, 733- 
tant t'en tant, 398. 
tant y a, 398, 619. 
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tant y a qne, 698. 
tante, 351, 444,611. 
ttanx (//. */ tart), 601 
taon, 114. 
tapis-vert, 403. 
tapotcr, 490. 
tardi^483. 

tartnie, Tartafle, 446, 530. 
(le) Tone, 333. 

(on) tite«mes-povles (Pumrd), 44s. 
(a) titons, 794. 
taupe, 151. 

taureau, 67. 98, 155, 455, 484. 
11a* (//. */taire), 335. 

*7* 94. *33> »*9» *9»» *34 (** 
06* tu). 
Te Deum, 494. 

+tei (- toi, which sot mho), 97, 141, 

303,304. 
•Kcile(- toile), 108. 
teindre, 119. 
teinture, 481. 
ftcit (- toit), 10 J. 
tel, -ie, 103, 115, 138, 306, 309, 

271, 380 ; tel quel, 308 ; tel que, 

tempe, 139. 

ftemplc ( — temped 139. 
ttempre(«* tempe), 139. 
ftcmprer (-» tremper), 130. 
tempt, m ftems. 
ftemt (- tempt), 833, 336. 
tenaille. 471. 
- (slance) tenante, 771. 
(let) tenants (fame. of tenir mud 

/**/•), 448; let tenants et aboutis* 

sants, 773* 
tendant, -e {pis. i/tendre), J73. 
ftendeie, Sec (/is. #/tendre), 370. 
ftendra (pi. */ tenir), 1x9. 
ttendrai, &c ( pis. «/tenir), 365, 374* 
tendre (-tender a, vh. t pis.of) f 343, 

37°, 374* 77». 
iendre (- tantrum, «#.)> 9 X > 119, 

tendrelct, 485. 
tendron, 350, 475. 
tenebres, 577. 
ttenebrot, 133. 
tteneia (pi. of tenir), 107. 
tenia, 34a 

tenir (mud pis. of), 107, in, 119, 
3»5> 334> 337"*> 34°. &i, $65, 



368, 374> 3**, 44*, 45^, 77*5 Cf 
declmr. *4.)# 715 ; (s en) tenir la, 
t(se) tenir la, 636 ; tenir teHev 

ttenoia (/f. a/ tenir), 107* 

ttenra (ji/. tenir), 1x9. 

tentatenr, -atriee (rata/, msmmf ***Y.\ 

*54» 447- 
tente, 364, 450. 
tenter, 737. 
tenture, 433. 
terrace, 408. 
terrain, 305. 

terre, 95, 1x6, 413, 60S. 

terrettre, 579. 

ttcirin, 579. 

terrine,475, 

tenain, -e, 304-5. 

tea, 133, 906, 641 (su mlsm ton). 

fteste, 117, 149, 354. 

tete,66, 1x7, 149, 354, 55*. 

te t tc-de*mort, 404. 

t*tu, 483. 

tten(/^.a/taire), 364. 
fteue, -« (- tienne, -a), 304. 
theatral, 383. 
theatricule, 495. 
tti(-tui), 303. 

ti (oxclammtory particle, P*p.\ 327. 
tibia, 340, 
tic-tac, 444. 
ticket, 509 
tiede, 95. 

tien, -a, -ne, -nes, x8x, 303-4, 307, 

64X, 643. 
t( je) Uen (pi. of tenir), 333. 
tiendra (pi. of tenir), no. 
tiens I (pi. of tenir), 388, 450. 
(un) tiens-toi-bien, 443. 
tierce, 303, 377, 
tiers, 77*, 303 1 , 303, 377. 
ftiera(- tiert^ 377. 
tige, 349. 
tignasse, 468. 
tipe, -ate, 355, 484. 
tilde, 563. 
tillcul, 470. 
timbre, 539. 

timbre-poste, 394, 436, 339. 
timbre-quittance, 435-6, 539. 
timbrer, 539* 
tint (pi. a/tenir), 361. 
ttioit (- Centum), 33. 
tirer de peine, 6io. 
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tisserand, 462. 
titre, 563. 

tot, 7* 97, 141, 292, 304; {accented 

use), 181, 289, 625. 
•Hole, -t (- ticnoe, -act), 304. 
tofle, 108. 
toilette, 108. 
toi^,363,450. 
toit, 102. 

+toldre (- U take away), 340. 
t6Ie, 551, 56a. 

ttollir (- t§ take away), 340, 
tombe, 485-4. 
tombeta, 483-4. 

tomber {and pis. of), 408, 685, 713. 
too {fess. pren.) % 137, 308-3, 300, 

641-6 {see aisa U, tct). 
toodmison, 476* 
toodre, 476. 
tonne, 484. 
tooneaa, 484. 
-ttoonel, 509 
tonner, 698. 

+tor ( - taaram, Ml), 98. 

ttor, •» (— tarrem, fewer), 95, 

43, *5?, 459- 
torcbis, 409. 
tordre, 119. 

•Horn (- timer), 258-9, 459. 
•Homer (- toarner), 103. 
torr&er, 497. 
tort, 158. 
tortae y 468. 

to«chairt(/arftf.«W*rr4.), 385,449. 
toucher (W pts. of), 680 (** 

toocbant). 
toojonrt, 380. 

tour (/, tower), 95, 143, 258, 439. 

•Hourbler (- troobkr), 130. 

tanner, 105, 462. 

tourniquet, 462. 

toorte, ftoutre, 484. 

toarterelle, 484. 

ftoos jours, 380. 

tousssiller, 490. 

(la) Toussaint, 242, 401, 613. 

toaster, 340; \lt toaster, 735. 

ftouttir, 339. 

tost {may. ami adv.), toot, toute, -s, 
162, 206, 209, 257, 259, 275, 384, 

5*9t 59°-»# 733 Mort . . . 
que, 733. 
toote-bonae (/. y tout-boo), 407. 



toutefois, 380,613. 

tout-puissant, toute-poissante, 406-7. 

ttoutes voies, 380, 613. 

ftoui(- tons), 257. 

trsduire, 431. 

tragi- comique, 503'. 

trahir, 411,431. 

trahison, 470. 

train-poste, 4*6. 

ftrair ( - trahir), 411. 

traite\ 106. 

traiter, see ftraitier. 

ttraitenr ( - trattre), 253. 

ttraitier (- traiter, ami flu rf) f 

106, 348. 
ftraitiet(« Xn\Xi,partic.andsmh.), 

106. 
ftrsitis, 469. 
ttraltor ( • trattre), 253. 
trafcre, -tse, 224, 252-3. 
ttraitreuse, 253. 
trattreusement, 253. 
trancbee {partic. andsmfa.), 449. 
transfnser, 496. 
transgression, 540. 
transversal, 282. 

travail, -aux, 78, 257, 260 {see aisa 

ttrarails). 
traTailleor {subs, and adj.), 447. 
ttrayails, 155, 260. 
ttravaus, 155, 
travaux, 257. 
trlbucher, 431. 
ttrei, -s ( - trois), 195, 203, 
ttreisisme (- troisieme), 203. 
treixieme, see ftreriroe. 
trembler {ami its. ef\ 119, 326, 344. 
trembleur {sues, and adj.), 447. 
tremie, 161. 
tremper, 13a 
ttremnie (- tremfe), 161. 
trente, 127, 197; trente et on, trente 

deux, 599. 
trepesser, 284-5, 431. 
Trepied par Etapks, 40s. 
ttepointe, 431. 

tres {prep, and prefix), 284-5, 384, 

4°9> 431, 433. »35- 
ttresjeter, 431. 
ttresmuer, 431. 

•ttresque {syn. ^jusqu'a ee qne), 726. 
tressaiUir, 409, 431. 
409. 
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trail, 130. 

ftreuve (pi. j/trouvtr), 335, 337. 
treise, 194. 
ttreze, 194. 

ttrezime ( - trciiieme), 204. 

tric-trac, 444. 

trifolil, 500. 

trillion, aoo, 201. 

triomphe (*. and/.), 134, 447. 

ftrift (- triste, **.), 373, 

triste, 273, 802, 833. 

tristcsse, 483. 

ftrobador, -s (Prop.), 25 

ttrobaire (Aw.), 25 

ftrobai- (Prov., » trouver), 35'. 

ttroi, 195 

trois, 195-0, 203 ; trois cents, 407. 

troisieme, 203. 

ftroisisme, 203. 

trois-mats, 405. 

trois-pieds, 405. 

trois-ponts, 405. 

trompctte (m. and/), 247, 447. 

tron9on, 476. 

trine, 531. 

trop (adv. and prefix), 193, 432, 433, 
514,809; trop • . . poor que, 725. 
trop-plein, 432. 
trotte-menu, 442, 578. 
trottin, 475. 
troubadour, 25. 
troubler, 130. 
troupe, 192-3. 
-troupeau, 192. 

ttrousse-ta-queue ( « chambermaid) , 
440. 

ftrouveor, •% , 220. 

trouver (and pis. of), 25 ', 325, 335, 

337 ; le trouver, 697, 708; il te 

trouve, 697 ; trouver moven, 610. 
trouvere, 25 220. 
trouveur, 25 93. 
ftroTCor, -•, 25 *, 93. 
ftrovere, 25 *. 
truchement, 191, 522, 523 
ftrueve (pi. trouver), 335. 
truie, 128, 255, 201-2. 
t(je) trail ( (t. ^trouver), 323 *• 
tu(^.^/taire\364. 
tu (pers.protC), 65 f ,o6, 181, 291- 

*> $33-45 (faecenied use), 291-2, 

624-5. 
tu autem, 494. 



ftuen, •« ( - tien v -t\ 30s* 
tuer, 706. 
tulle, 446. 
tunnel, 509 1 . 

turc, -1, turque (adj. and sums.), 2)57, 

»73>447- % 
fturs ( - turcf), 257. 

U. 

fuea (- ceil), 124, 261. 

t(Ouette (- luette), 443. 

tuidme (- huitieme), 204. 

fuile, 196 

tuit (- huii), 196 

tuit (- huit), 10 1, 194, 196. 

fuitiesme, 204. 

fuitisme, 204* 

ukase, 516. 

ulcere, 237. 

ulteneur, -c, 279. 

ultimatum, 191. 

ultramontain, 500. 

ultraroyaliste, 500. 

umble (fisX), 68. 

un, une (numeral and article), 194- 
6, 301-2, 206-7, *°3t 4°7> 
577i 599. 601, 604, 606, 6u, 613 
(see also uns, unes). 

un (de ceux, &c), 782, 783. 

fung ( - un), 194, 196 \ 

unieme, 196, 202. 

funiement, 158. 

uniment, 158. 

unique, 592, 724. 

unireTringent, 497. 

+uni versa! , -aux (adj.), 260. 

univertaux (subs .), 260. 

universal, 260. 

uns, unes, 194, 577, 599, 604 (su 

also un, une). 
funs (use as tutmer. adj.\ 194% 

577, 599, 604 (set also un, une). 
fuof ( - ceuQ, 90. 
user, 684. 
ustentile, 237. 
futil (-utile, m.), 273. 
utile, 273. 

V. 

va! (pi. jailer), 450; vadal 388; 
(un) va-comme-je-te-pousse, 44s. 
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(tori va-f ea-si-tii-peax, 440. . 
(janS va^Vn-voirVils-vieanent, 442. 

Tmcb^r, 144, 401, 477- 

vmcheroo, 461. 

"hrachier, 144. 

vade-mecum, 441. 

vague (ratfe., m. **df\ 66, 243, 570. 

vain, -e y 378. 

▼adncre «0t «9i "4# 363, 

373-4. W- . 
Tminca (pi. of vaincre), 707. 
vainqoeur mndadj.\ 447. 
trains, fvaint (>*/. $f vaincre) y 374* 
•hrair, ioo y no. 

vni* (pi. jailer), 9a 1 , 33a, 335 » y 

353. 
vsJsaeau, 518. 

val (pi. vaux, ta**-4 *# «&#) y 189, 
34a. 27i, 481. [Tki'pL ralf 1/ 
no**/. J 

salable y 473. 

tvaldra (/f. 4/ valoir), 1 19. 
fvaldrai yvaloir), 338. 
▼aletaille,456,474. 
valeureux, 108. 
valine, 481. 

valoir, 684; (pit. of), 103, 119, 

I5>» 33*» 36?. 365* 3**- 
tvatt (pi. valoir), 338. 
▼andak,447. 
van tail, -anx, a6o y 47 1. 
vantard, aao *. 
fvaateor, -a, aao. 
tvantere, aao. 
vapeur, 341. 

variante (ptriic. *ttJ s*hs.) t 448. 

<jt) vaa^^alkr} 35a. 

rase (/, « ##ar, avtry), 513. 

trat (pi. jailer), 333, 

Vaucluee, 371. 

vaudenier, 44 a. 

vaadra (/r. ^* valoir), 119. 

tvanb (Jl #/val), 15a. 

vaurien, 442. 

▼ant (/T. of valoir), 103, 

Vaavert. 371. 

▼anx (pi of val), 15s ; par moats et 

par vaux, 34a* 
+vax (johw.for fraoa, pi. */▼*!), 

133. 

vecn, -€ (Jit. tf vivre), 779; toe 
Wee (mttdpiu of) 9 707. 



vecut (//. 4/ vivre), 594. 
tvedeir ( - voir), 104, 145, 365. 
fvedrai (/f. ^ toIt), 338, 365. 
tyeeir(-voir), 145. 
vegeul, 190. 
vtMmente, 370. 
v&ementement, 370, 381. 
treiage ( - voyage), 467. 
veiller, su frcillict. 
tveillier, 144. 

fveina, fveint (/fr. $f vaincre), 374.- 
fveintie (- vaincre), 1 19, 1 34, 373-4* 
fveiain ( m voisin), 105. 
fveiture ( » voitare), 106. 
veloutine, 475, 
vein, 40 s . 
venaison, 476. 
fvenc (pi. if vaincre), 374. 
vendable, 473-3. 
vecdenr (tuot. mndadj.) % 447. 
fvcndW, fvendkt (pit. */* vendre), 
11 noU. 

fvendra {pi. */venir), 119, 338. 
vendre (rnndpit. of), io 1 , 34a, 374, 

473 ; sc vendre, 708. 
vendredi, 119, 400. 
tvendresdi y 119* 
(on) venes-y ▼oir, 440. 
vengeance, 487. 
vcnger (mndpit. of), 137, 479. 
vcngerene, 253, 480. . 
▼engeur, 479, 480. 
"tvengier, 127. 

venir (and pit. of), 47, 91, 96, 104, 
"9. 3»*» 334. 33*. 361, 374* 683, 
703-3,711,768,838,841; tVen 
venir, 703-3. 

fvenques, -ons (pit. ^vaincre), 374. 

tvenra (- viendra), 119. 

vent-coulia, 377 469. 

ventc, 363, 450. 

ventilatenr (tuot. tmd tutf), 445. 
ventre, 482. 
(la) Venus, 605. 

tyeoir (- voir), 104, 145-6, 338. 
vepres, 577, 608. 
w, -a, 357-8. 
fverai ( - vrai), 465. ' 
(le) Verbe, 559. 
verdttre. 488. 
frerde (-verte), 375. 
▼enkur, *4«» 455. i 
verdoyer, 1 14, 491. 
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verdure, 481* 
verger, 101. 
fvergier, 101. 
vergne, 5'^* 
▼erpie, 517. 
veritable, 457, 471. 
verite*, 482-3. 
tverm (- ver), 157, 259, 
vermeil, -le, 274. 
vermonlo, 440. 
vermouth, 515. 
verrai {pt. o/voir) t 365. 
verrtt, 28', 484. 
verre, 5*1. 
verrotaie, 485. 
verrou, -x, 155, 471. 
tverronils, 155. 
verrue, 468. 

vert {pr*p.\ 384, 386, 790, 817. 
vers (■* v€ru) % 195 nott. 
Versailles, 33a. 
versificateur, 497. 
versification, 497. 
versifier, 497. 

vert, -e, 241, 268, 271, 275, 491. 
fverti ( - ventf), 482-3, 
vert-fonce\ 436 
vert-pomme, 436. 
vert-pre 1 , 436. 
vertex, 494. 

vertn, 87, 96, 115, 147, 190; verUs 

cardinales, 193. 
vertucux, 268. 
. tvertuos (-vertneox), 268. 
fvertut, 96, iig, 147. 
verve, 117 *• 
verveine, 104, 117 ( . 
vesce (- vstch\ 469 
frescut {pt. of vivre), 494. 
fvestl {pt. */v*tir), 364 
V*illard, 487. 
v^tille, 474. 

vfcfc (/fr. of), 141, 357-9, 364'. 
vemlle, 712, 841; vemllez, 710; 

venillons, 710 {its. of vonloir). 
veux-je {pt. of vonloir), 327* 
viable, 472. 
viadnc, 497. 

viande, 70, 129, 146, 354% 486, 541. 
vice versa, 494. 
vice-president, 432. 
vicomte, 248, 43a. 
victoria, 446. 



fvidome, 432. • 
vide, 271. 
vider, 161. 
vie, 188. 

Tieil,-le,39 > i24 # 251 (a 
vieillard, 251. 
vidllesse, 483. 
vieillot, *te, 275, 485* 
t(je} vien (/V. */ venir), 32)5. 
viendra {pt. of venir), 1 19. 
vienne, -nt(/»fr.3fvenir),47 ,71 1,841. 
viens {pt. of venir), 322. 
vient {pt. of venir) , 91 , 96. 
viergc, 224. 

vieux, 251, 268 {set mis* ricsQ; 

vkux-rose, 591. 
vif, vivc, 275. 
fylfot (- vive), 275. 
vigne, 109, 240, 456. 
vigneron, 461. 
vil, -c, -s, 154, 196 », 27* 
vilain, 464, 474, 832 ; en vilaine 

posture, 613. 
vilebreqnin, 441,513. 
vilenie, 463. 
villageois, 486. 
ville, 530,541,559. 
Viliefort, 27a 
Villefranche, 398. 
Villeneuve-la-unvard, 40 1 . 
Villeneuve-le-RoC 401. 
Villereal, 271 ». 
fvilte, 154. 
vin, 191, 220, 456. 
▼inaigre, 394, 396, 398. 

▼kgt. "7. '97» 599t 

fvingt et trots, 407 ; vingt et on, 

t»ne, 407, 599, 001. 
vingtaine, 474. 
vingt-cinq, 20c. 
vingt-ct-qnatiieme, 204. 
vingt-hnit, 196. 
vingtieme, 204. 
vingt-qoatri&mc, 204. 
vingt-trois, 407. 
vins {pt. of venir), 361. 
fvint (« vingt), 127, 197, 601. 
fvintisme (— vingtieme), 204; 
violemment, 382. 

violet {subs, and adf\ violette {subs. 

and adj.), 447. 
vipere, 254. 

fvire-breqnin (- vllebreqnin), 441. 
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(dca) Virgilea, 57a. 
virginal, 383, 579. 
i*vjrgne (— vir^inem), 334. 
▼is (/f. ^ voir), 361, 
i-¥is (— visum, of visage), 33, 
196 1 . 

+viicomte (— vicotnte), 432. 
-friidamc (» vidame), 43a. 
▼iagoth, 4*7. 

•frit (« vide, Hi. #/ a*#), 273. 
▼ite {adj. and adv.), 377. 
viticole, 407. 
vitrage, 408* 

vitnul, -anx, a6o, 455, 471. 

Vitry, 100. 

tvins (-vils), 154. 

fviute (- -Nlte). 154. 

■tvivandier, 350*. 

(en son) vivant {pi. ^vivre), 769, 

▼ive (/fow. ^vif), 375. 

wt! -ntl {pis. of vim), 713,841. 

vivre (and fits. of), 451, 594, 683, 
686, 688, 707, 7>3» 735> 7«9» 
779» *4 l ; 1« yito, 688. 

(lea) vivrea, 451. 735. 

•fvoer ( » vouer), 291. 

vofla, 328^9, 736; voila-t-U? 

(/rats?.), 329. 
voir (- rider*, /to. 4/), 104, 

*45-«» 3»5. 33«, 35*t 3**. 3*5. 
450,694, 70c, 736-43, 773-3, 778, 
847; Twr clair, 377. 
voir, voire ( — varum ; adv^ ois. as 

fvoia (— vooam, vow), aaa. 
ttovoisQW. jailer), 93', 335 •, 
352. 

vofiin, 105, 83a. 
voitare, 106. 

voix, 10a, 123, aaa (us also fvoU). 
( - ▼oix), 10a, ia3, 141. 

vol {theft), 461. 

vol (/£*/), 544- 
vok», 4 67. 

voler (- volar*, taffy), \\u 
volerean, 461, 
volemr, 461. 
volostariat, 496. 
volontiera, 377. 
voot (*. jailer), 331 35*. 
vos,/£ #/ rotje, aulrtt w*. 



fvoa(- vona), 292, 633. 
Voages, 189, 33a, 607 *. 
tvostre, -a {atonic) { - voire), 267, 
305. 

tvostre, -a {accented) (- le votre), 

367, 305, 641, 64a. 
votre, 305-6, 641-2 {see also fvostro 

atonic). 

Qt, -■) vdtre, -a, 306-7, 641-3 {m 

also fvostre accented). 
vouer, 201. 

vonloir (andpts. of), 337, 335, 363, 

3°5. 704- 7*o, 7«» 7*7» 73*. 
738, 777, 841 ; (ox auxiliary in 
futurc\i2\ 1 ; (le mauvais) vonloir, 
451 ; fvonloLr a (— en vonloir a), 
636; vonloir bien (— to admit), 
7'4- 

vouiu (ft. of vonloir), 777. 
vona, 393, 629, 633, 634. 
fvox (aUrev.for vona), 15a. 
voyable, 472. 
voyage, 454, 467. 

(conlenr) voyante {pi. of voir), 77a. 

voyons ! {pi. cfroix), 450. 

fvox ( - voa), 305. 

vtai {subs, and adj.), 443, 465; 

fl est vrai, 714, 730, 
fvraieinent, 158. 
vraiment, 158, 384. 

fvnider ( - vider), 161. 



wagon, 509* 
wislgoUi, 447. 



W. 



Y. 



y, 398, 37*> 3*4. ty, * 
640, 698, 836, 847 ; y aller de, I 
yvade,639 ; y avoir, (U) y a, 630'; 
(n')y voir goutte, 639 \ (vouan'Jy 
etespas,639. 

vacht,77. 

Ydain, 333 note* 

fYde, aas note. 

yeuae, 190, 340, 

yeux, 78, 361. 

y61e,78. 



^ j\* tjgxag, 444. 

178 5 Bk. II *pp. 179-388 ; UtlM-apt 389-566$ Bk.lV«pp.5$H&5. 
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observed, bat Latin and Greek prefixes used in French m their original 
form are printed in Roman type. 

References are given exceptionally to prefixes not mentioned explicitly, 
bat incladed in compound words on the page quoted. 



A. 

*• r- ab, aba), 415. 

a- \Gruk frmtfwt), 503. 

a-, a- (-ad), 411, 414, 416-7, 

4*7»4*9,43*>437. 
«b-t 4"i 4»5, 4i*» 497- 
abs-, 41*. 

nd- {including ac*, af-, ag-, al-, ap-, 
ar-, as-, at-), 410, 414, 416, 43s, 
497- 

at- (- fains-, ** atne), 418. 
fains-, fains-, 418. 
amphi-, 503. 

fan- (as in fangarde - ante), 418, 
43*- 

an- (Gruk privative), 503. 
ana*, 503. 

ant- (- ante-), 418, 43*- 
ante-, 417-8, 43a, 498. 
anthropo-, 502. 
.anti- f- Lai. ante, which set). 
and* (Greet), 303-4. 

;po^ 504. 

•apres-, 141, 417, 43*, 437- 
archi-, 304. 

*arriere-, 41a, 420, 432-3, 437, 439- 
fas- (- aba* in fastenir), 415. 
av- (« apud, in avec), 308. 
•avant-, 411-a, 418, 43a, 437, 439- 



bone-, bene'-, 418, 43a, 300. 
bes-, t*- {in bevne), 411, 419, 43a. 
•bien-, 411-3, 418, 43a. 
bis-, 418, 43a, 500. 



C. 

<*-, 4»9» 43*- 
cal-, 4»9t 43*- 
calem-, 419, 43** 

c^i-i 4*9» 43-. 
caU-, 504. 
centi-, 50a 

caari-i 4*9t 43^ 
chez-, 437. 
chrono-, 50a. 

circon- (- cironm-), 498. 

dream-, 41 1, 498. 

ds-, 498. 

co-, 4-0, 49*- 

col-, 4*>. 49*- 

coU-t 419, 43a. 

com-, 4ao, 43a, 439, 498. 

con-, 410, 41a, 4ao, 43a, 439, 49S. 

contra-, 410-1, 419, 43a, 498. 

•contre-, 410-1,419-10,431,437-$. 

cor-, 4ao, 498. 

crypto-, 50a. 

oum-, 411, 410, 43a, 439, 498. 



ba-, 419, 43a. 
bar-, 419, 43a. 
bat-, 4*9, 43*« 
be-, 4/9. 43a. 
ben- (-bono*), 418. 



de-, de- (- Lai. do), 410, 4*0-1, 
437, 4ja, 438, 498 (sac alts de in 
ward-index). 

d4- (- Z«/.dia-),*» des-y des-, dc-. 

deci-, 50a \ 



* For nses of this particle otherwise than as a prefix, see word-index* 
pk. I-l*. 1-17*; Bk.U-pp. 179-^S; Bk. lit -pp. 5*9-566; Bk.IV-pp. s^Hfe. 
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deft-,<&- 9 de-(-Z*/. die-),4i©-a, 

413-4, 430-a, ,43a. 
di- (- LaL die-), 431, 49 s * 
di- (- Grw* die-), 504* 
di*-, 504. 

dis- fZc*.). 4»°- , » 4*°"*» 43*» 49 s - 
die- (Greek), 304. 
dye-, 303* 



a-, e-, 410-1, 4'4t 4»*» 43*i 49* 



cm- (m 

•en"-(- 



cTectro-, 50a. 
em-(- lar.LaL /*/.), 41 3-4, 483, 

43*. 438- % 
(- indo), 4Mt 43«- % 
. (7m* em-/#r •»•)» 5°5* 
in, Zc*. /**>.). 4°** 4»-*» 
4>4» 4*3> 43*# 43»- 
•en- (- inde), 424. 43«-. , v 
en- (- in-, negative partuU),42l-4. 
en- (- Greek en-), 305. 
cad- (- inde), 414. 
cod©-, 303. 

•ent- (- inde), 484, 43a. 
CDtO-, 3©5- 

«entre-, 41 1, 413, 4*4-5t 43*# 437*9- 

•Pi-. *>-, 5°5- 

tec- (- ex), 4»°- l » 4"> 43a* 

en-, 505. % 

CT-C-en-), 503. 

ex- (ZcA)i 4>o-i, 4**» 43*i 43*t 
ex- {Greek), 303. 
extra-, 498. 

F. 

iae>, mux- Or fori-), 423. 
for- (- fort-, which tee). 
tola-, 43a. 

•fore-, 41 1, 4»4j ***** 43 J. 4/ , 
+four-, tfoure- (- fore-, «4i«* 



H. 



hemato-, 30a 
hemi-, 30a. 
hor- f bora-, 433-}, j3*# 43* (** 

hoia in word-index). 
hydro-, 30a. 
hyper-, 305. 
hypo-, 306. 

I. 

in. (- in, prep,, in cempesitien §ften- 
- im-, ig-, il-, ir-), 4»o, 4»3» 
43a, 498* 

in- (- in-, negative partule, in c*m- 
petition - im-, dec.), 483-4, 499* 

inde-, 434, 43a, 

inter-, 411,434,433,499. 

intra-, 499* 

intro-,499- 
ie-, $c6. 



*mal-,4">4* 8 >43'- 
male; male-, 41 8, 43a, 300. 
man-, see mal-. 

me-, 4*5. 43»« 

met-, mee-, 41a, 423, 431. 

rneco-, meto-, 30a. 

main-, meta-, 306. 

•mi- (ox in Mi-Careme, ftc), 34a. 

miili-, 503 *. 

minua-, 433, 433. 

•moina-, 433, 433. 

N. 

tneent-, 4H* 
nee-, neo-, 30a. 
•Nent-, 434- 

•non-, 4»- a » 4 J 4-*i 43 f • 
0> 

o- (- ob-), 436. 

ob-, 410, 416, 499- , , , 
oc- (- ob, in todr, foccir, oooi- 

dare), 436. 
foltre- (- outre-), 433, 
oeteo-, ott*©-, 302. 
on- (— ob- $n onblier, ax*), 430. 
*onlre-,4"i 43«i 438- 



G. 

gastr-, gastro», 503. 

* For ntet of this particle otherwise than ai a prefix, see word-index. 
K.1-FD. Bh. H-PP. Bk. Ill-pa. a**"; hZ Vf-V+SfT** 
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paena, 490. 
palao-, paleo-, 50a. 
palim-, su palnv. 
palin-, 506. 

•par-, 409, 416-7, 43a, 43S, 687. 
para-, 506. 



pen- (- paene), 499- 

0,426,43a, 



499*506. 



P«-, 409» 4 io i 4* 
P«fi-t pwl-i 506. 
philo-, 503. 
photo-, 50a. 
T>1m-»4*7i433. 
tpor- (- pro), 437. 
port-, 427, 433, 499- ft 
•poor-, 4*9t 4", 4*7-*, 438, 43»t 
499- 

P***-, 4*7, 433, 499- 

praetor-, 499. 

prater- (- praeter), 499. 

pre- (- prae), 427, 453, 499- 

pret- (- preeeua, preal. 4tf7, 433 

(w* mls0 pre* Mr wrd-md$4). 
pretqoe-,4a7, 433. 
preeeua-, 437, 43*-3- 
pro- (Lai.), 409, 410, 4*7, 433, 499* 
pro- (Gruk), 306. 
proa-. 507. 
pseudo-, 50a. 
it- (- puia, in poloe"), 437. 
*», 4*7. 433- 



quadri-, 500. 
quasi-, 500. 
quint!-, 300* 



n- ( m sub), 430. 
a- (- eubtue), 430. 



S. 

♦aane-, 430, 433. 437-*- 
latit-, 500. 
ae-(-ee-), 411,439* 
ee- (- aub, eoue), 430. 
tseuiw, 430. 
aina,43o > 433. 
faor-, 43a 

toa- 
aou- , 

tour- (» euperj, 430. 
♦tou*-(- «ubUui), 41 1, 414-5,430, 

433, 437-9. 
tioYrc-, 43a 

•fsoa- (- subtua), 411,430. 
rob-, 410, 430, 500. 
eubtue-, 410-1, 430, 433- 
aoper-, 411, 430, 433, 5°o, 504. 
tupra-, 430, 433, 500, 596. 

Hur-,4ii-3,4i5,430-i,4^43 8 -9* 
687. 

eureum-, 411,431, 433- 
•roa-, 411, 430-1,433. 
aiwum-, 431, 433. 
ayn-, 507. 



T. 

thermo-, 50a. 

tra-, 4», 431. 

traua-, 409, 431, 433, 500. 

teae- (/>*./«/.), 43*. , 
tre-, trca-, 409, 4*1, 433. (a* nlm tree 

in word-Mix). 
tei-, 500. 
•trop-i 43*-* 

U. 



r- (- re-), 428, 433. 
ra-, 439. 

re- (and red-), re-, 410-1, 438-9, 

433, 5°o- 
retro-, rrHro-, 439, 433, 500. 
•tricre-, 4*9,433* 



ultra-, 43*, 800,596. 



V. 

43a. 

rice-, 43»-3, 500. 
▼ia-, 43*-3- 



* For usea of thia particle otherwiae than aa a prefix, aee word-index. 
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INTERCALATED CONSONANTS AND 
SYLLABLES 



-b- {hitman m andt, 1, n\ 119-iso. 

'XZfjLtwim 1,11, som/r), 119-iao; 
(«» Ichander), 461-9. 

-€-C*S0"-te),4**-3. 

460 {ft* ml* -clct, -elette). 
-«r-, jut -cream, -erelle, -ere*, -erette, 
-cresset -cxol, -cron, Ac. 

460, 4^4»i^ 
3M» 

4U- 4** 475. 



-iq-, 4* *• 
-}*-. 853-* 
-is©-, 353-4* 

-is*., -is- (verb-tow in\ 333, 359. 
-1- (j* chanler), 461-2. 
•11-, 46a. 
-r-, 461. 
-is*, 462. 

-t- (Uiwun n, s mndr) 9 119-110. 
-t- (J*r -et-), 460. 
•t- (in iuUrrtf. t4s., aime-t-il), 
328-9. 

-I- (at in abrlter,*W U/tfummmlngr), 

461. 
•*S46s« 
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INDEX OF 
SUFFIXES AND TERMINATIONS 



Ik the course of the book It has been found convenient (without any 
fixed rule) to refer to Latin suffixes in either the nominatite or tk 
accusative, and in either the Classical or the Popular form (eg. mm. 
-aoulu*, acc. -aouluin, and the Popular act. -aoulu ; mm*. -aSa, a*, 
-alem, and the Popular ate. -ale) (see p. 114). The Popular forms are 
given here as a rule, with Classical forms where necessary. For feminist 
suffixes in -a, the Classical nominative and Popular nominative and aceaa* 
tive are identical (see p. 1 14). 

The only flexions! suffixes referred to are, for the verb, those of tbt 
infinitive and participle ; for the noun, the -r of the OS. mom. ting, aid 
acc. pi., and 01 the modern plural; and the O.F. plural A few •isV 
terminations ' formed by the union of the infinitive suffix with the final el 
the stem are included for special reasons. 

References are given, exceptionally, to suffixes not mentioned expUdtfyi 
but included in compound words on the page quoted (see, for f * 
•orom, p. 350). 

For the use of different kinds of type see p. 857, under 6. 



-x (- -ao), 1*9, 466. 
•abilem, S44 -abillsi 
•abilis, -abilem, 457-*t 47 a » 47 8 * 
-able, S7a, 457-S, 472-3, 489. 
-ac, 189, 465-6. 
•aocia (//*/.)» 469. 
•ace (• -aoea, -acda), 468. 
•ace*, -acee, 495. 
-aoeu, 468 {sat also -aoeu). 
•aoeu, •aoea, -aoeus, 468, 495. 
-ache, 469. 
-aoia, 468. 
•aoiu, -aoiue, 468, 
(Lai. 



, iCtaiXjfis. 

-aou ,-aoum ( Lot. , of Gaulish origin) , 

465-6 (soo also -iaoum). 
•aoula, 471 (sat also -aoulu). 
•aoulu, •aoalue, 471. 
•ade, 489. 



•adium, 136. 
t-adix, 458. 
t-adoir, 458. 
f-ador, 458. 
f-adure, ^58, 481. 

«3<>» T 9*» »4©t 4*4t 454* 
467,488-9. 
-acne, 489. 

-ei(--ao), 189, 466. 

-eie (- -eta), 48a, 489, 

•ail, -aille (— -aoulue, •aoula), it* 

(for -al in frontafl, petal} 
46a. 

-aille (- -aoula), sat -ail, -aiB* 
abovo* 

-attic (--alia, -Ilia), aajr, 4H-* 

473-4, 488 (sat also -attics), 
-aille (for -eille in ouaiUe), 46s. 
•ailler (v*Waj£), 490. 
•allies (Ji. /-aille - -alia), 577- 
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-•In, -aine(--aira, -ana), 415, 4^4, 
488-9; (at mum. tuff. rtflactng 



a), 204-5, 474. 
(- .arfu), 477, 495r . 
-•ia, -aite (- -tan), 486, 489. 
-alsoo, 125, 47*. 488-9, 495- 
t-*U,458. 

-aO. 103, 269. 282, 471-2, 488-9, 

495 ; in fpoknd, ffrontal, 462. 
fr^ 4 85. 



, 269,471,488 (m aim 

-»!)• 
-algie,5oa. 
-alia, 227, 473. 
•alls, 405 (cm ah* -ale), 
-als (JLcf which sm alw), 282. 
t-alt. 485. 

•n, 463 1 (dm aim •&•&). 
eatum, 458, ^87. 
meat 381. 
-an, 462. 
-ana, j*# -ana- 

^in<i(^^tuf ctaiand, marcaand, 

jfrr -en t* tiuermnd), 462. 
•aade, 486, 489. 
•anderie («• buaaderieX 486. 
-andier, -andiere, 486, 489. 
•anflni, -andon, 486. 
•ant, -ante, 270, 281, 381, 486-7, 

•ante, -antem, -an tin, 270, 480-7. 
-anu, *ana, 474, 488. 
t-aoir, 458. 
i'-aor, 458. 

•aid, -aide, 240, 455, 487, 489 1 (in 

feomaid), 462.- 
-are (smhs. «W #*^), 477. 
•are (•*.-**/), 97t «44» 8^-143 

(CM 4&» -€f). 

•ana, 100 {set mlse -ariu). 

-avio, •ariam, -ariu*, 100, 107-8, 

134. 144. 477. 495- 
-axt,«» -ard. 

-at ar -at, -aste (- -aoan, -aolu, 
-eoae, -acia), 456, 468-9.488489. 
. -at (- -ao), 466. 

*asni» stt -a* #r •at, *aiee, ah$9t» 

-Htttm,4«8- 
^t(-HHum),496. 



•at, -atte (- -ittu, -itta\ 484, 489. 
•ata, -atao, 97 (m als* -atu, -atiim, 

-atos). 
•ate, 501. 

-ateur, 495- , 
•atioium, •attain*, 458, 469. 
•atioum, -atioue, 130, 454, 467. 
^00,477,495. 
•attonam, 125, 476, 495. 
-atkjue [in aromatiqoe, Ac), 501. 
•atoire, 495. 

-atorem, 253, 458, 478, 495. 
-aiorium, -atoriue, -atoria, 458, 

480, 495. 
-atoe, 97 (ss$ aim -aloa, -ato, 



-tore, 488-9. 
-atrioem, 253. 

-atu, -atum, 97, 248, 469, 476, 

48i,49*»«78. 
•atura, 458, 496. 
•atnre, 496. 

-atue, 248 (us als* -ato, -atom), 
-and, -aode, 485-6, 489; (la cha- 

fand), 462. 
f-auie, 458. 
-ant, 485-6. 

•auter (vb.-terwtif$ati$n) % 461. 
•aox (fL ef*\, -ala, which maim), 

268, 282. 
+y (- -*o). '89, 466. 
-ay (- -ato, -adn), 482, 489. 
-ayer (t*.-suJZ) t 491. 
•ax (- -aoan, •aoiu), 468. 



•bilo. 47>- 



•car (vt.'t trmimdUn) , 351. 

•nana, 468. 

•d(-icl), 313, 647. 

•olua, 468. 

•0011,414. 

•ctatfc, 502-3. 



f-e(- -a, a***./*), 227-8. 
-«* (- -ao), 189, 466. 

tlfBwt-tjt; Bk.II.pp. 179-4M; Ill -|*> 289-566; K. Jt>4|0. 
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fe,-eee(- -*ta,-»ta» -*taa),66, 
: , 97, 4»4» 4*h 489, 496 (j» 
to «ataa, 348). 

45*» 4^5- 

, -elle (subs, swffi), ipi, 461, 483, 
9 ; (-eaii/>r-ot ** daliea*),46a. 
e (--ate), 97. 
11,469. 

oir, -edoire(*e4oaiua, -atoria), 

o. 

479. 
lire, 481. 

- •ate), /## -e, *6t, mbowo. 

- •**»). 495- 
, -eoem, 463 1 . 

( — ••tarn* -adn), 48a. 
,48a. 

45*, 479- 
tear, 497. 
tion, 497. 

(vb.-suf.) 9 497. 
•torn, -edu), 48a. 
[••torn* -edu), 48 a. 
(t^-J«/f.--oycr), 114. 
-eille (- -loulua, •foul*), 191, 
*t 473, 489. % 

(--alia, -Ilia), 473. 

(y&r -ilk ** corociUe), 46a. 

{num. suffi), 474. 

(- -atioium), 458, 469. 

(- -enae), a68, 486. 
(- -atioium), 458, 469. 

- -ale), 103, 369, 413, 471-3, 
8-9,495. 

!lle (- ^ue. -alia), 483-4. 
* pluriel), 463. 

{pb.-ttrmination andsuffi), 350, 

[,490. 

-elette, 485. 

-cau, -cue. 
a, -alia, 483. 

455» 45*> 4»7i 4*9 (** 
ent, xoAr. jk^). 
ent (avfo. suffix 381-3. 
6a. 

' 414. 49^- 
is, 486. 

>, -anaem, a68, 486, 488-9. 
a, a 68 (/## also •enae). 
370,381,381,496. 
>m, 3*0, 496. 

S49& 



•entue, -ante, 381. 
474- 

f-eoir, t-coire (-atoxiu. a t aria) , 

458,48* 
•eolu, •aolua, 470 (ue also •otae). 
+-eor, 353, 458, 479. 
-er (- -are, subs*, suf), 464, 477. 
-er (vb.-suffi) 9 97, 144. 339-4". S43. 

S49» 4»a-4. 459, 49<>» 49* 
•ara (vb.-suffi.), 339"4», 359- 
•ara (vb.-svffi), 339~4 a » 359- 
-erean, -erelle, 461, 484, 489. 
-erelle (*ar -erean). 
•eresae ( - •atrioem and-tt- + -ease, 

-laaa), 353, 480, 484, 489. 
-create (- -er- +-esae, from -ilia 

(fit forteresse, s^cheresae), 483. 
-eret, -erette, 485. 
-erie, 461,464-5,489. 
t-erix, 353. 

•erol, -erole, -erolle, 455, 401, 47a 

-eron, 250,455,461,475. 

-es (partic.pl. m. - -atos), 97. 

-eaoere (pb.-suff.\ 34a. 

•eaoo (//a/.), 496. 

-aae (Pep. for -enae, which jar). 

-eetmua, aoa. 

t-esme, 385. 

-eaque, 489, 496. 

-ease (- -laaa), iaa\ 353-3, 480, 

484. 488-9. 
-ease (- -itia), 454-5, 483, 4**-9- 
t-et(- -atum), 97. 
-et, -ette (- -ittu, -itte), iaa l f 191, 

460,484-5,489; (jSr-eiachnst) 

46a. 

-eta (pi. of -eta, •atom, which m 

also), 483. 
-ete\ 483-3- 
•etee, 481. 

•eter (vb.-suffi), 350, 490. 
•cton, 475 {sci also -et-, p. 930). 
-ette ( - -itte), 455, 484-5, 489 (a 
stftXabw " 
ette), 46a. 



.,455,4 . „ 
*et above) ; (/?r-elle /* agroa* 



•etu, -otum, 48 1 -a. 

457, 470, 4*9- 
•eul, -eule, 457, 470, 489. 
-turn, 463. 

•ear (masc. suffix from Latin nouns 
in -torem), 353, 445, 447, 457-8, 
461-3, 464, 479-80, 484, 488-a, 
495 (sh also -er- - -eur, p. 930). 
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•ieme (num. stiff.), 193, 202-4. 
F. -ienne, 474, 48^-9, 495. 

^r«.x 497. ^6^ 7 P ' • Ara, ' 46 °" 1 ' 

-ier, ^iere (subs. suff - nuriu, •**!»), 
ioi f 107-8, 144, 465, 477-8, 489, 
495. 
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•eur (Jim. suffix from Latin newts -loin, -Xoiue, 468-9. 

in •oram denoting quotity\ 241^ •Icdue, 469 

248-9. 455* 457-«f 479» 4**-9- (** -ttiou), 467 «Zw -too), 

■^eure, 458, 481* -louU, 471 (#* o/w -loulu). 

-to*, 463, 49c. •ioula, 471 (j** also -loulu). • 

•cose (Jem. of -cor, meuc. f which see 4cule, 495. 

«**).*53» 445*447. 4*9- -loulu, -Iculue* 471. 

•ense (Jem, of -cox, which see), -loulu, -loulu*, 471, 495. 

•eui, -ense, 253, 268,461,479,480- -ioum, -ious, 495. 

1,483,489. -1011,456. 

"Ny (- -oo), 189, 460, 489. -ie, 108, 414, 457, 461, 463-4, 489, 
-oyer (v*.-suf.), 491. 5<>x. 

•Hi (- -*o% -otoe), 97, fici, 100, 466. 

•iel (- -alls), 495 



G. 

-ger {^XrmtnoJion\ 331. ^e^^iuf. /VmM/^ra^-aro), 

fwpU* 348. 

f-iesmc j*^), 202-4. 

M t-ieur (mm/. jw/fC, «• fdoetieur, 

H- *c), 285*. 

t4art,48 7 . -if, -ive, ^83. 

•ifleare (v&.-suff), 497. 
-ificatenr, 497. 

1^ -ification, 497. 

•ificr (pb.-suff), 497. 

-I (fartk. suf), %6a K -ikoe (-ur©f ). 495, 501. 

-i (m compounds like herol-comiqoe), -il ( - -Ho), 472, 489. 

503 1 . -U, -Me (- -loulu, -Iouto), 471, 473, 

-to. -to (Zj/. Groek\ 108, 252, 489. 

, 457. 4*3. 4*4 % 5°»- -He, 47»- 

-iac, 466. -ile ending in\ 273. 

-toeum, 100, 189, 466. -Him, 473. 

f-iai, 466. -Ilto, 473. 

-ial (- -olio), 493. -iiie(--Ilto), 471, 473-4,489. 

- 495. -Slle (- -louU), j«# .if, -Me, ota*. 

^495- -iller {vb.-suff), *oo. 

-Drills, 457, 472. -Ulon, 475 {see also -111% p. 930). 

-ible,472. f-ime {num. suff.), 202-4* 

-loft* 456 {see edso -iou, -lout). f-ime (superL suff, in fdoctuue, 

-ice, 240, 469, 489. Ac.), 285*. 

-loom, 48a -imon, 463 1 (m* a/i# -men), 

-ioeu, -ioeue, 468-0. -in, -be (- -iau, -in*), 4»4~5> 

-id* tr/orosgn), 469, 470. 474-5. 480- . 

489. -iner (vi.-suff, tn ptetincr), 490. 

475- -Inn, -luum, -ina, 474, 578. 
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•tola, 470. 

•iota, -iolua, 470 (ut clu •otae). 
•ion (— -lone), 470. 
•tone, 476. 

•ior, •ioroxn (amp.s*ff) t 282, 185*. 
-iquef- -iou), 493. 
*qne (- 4*et), 501, 503. 
•Ir (pb..suff) 9 340-3t 369. 4»* 47*# 
400. 

•ire (v*.-suff), 339, 34»-»- 
■Mi (- -attain), 458, 469. 
' -if (- -ohm, tftttc* «&#), 486, 
488-9. 

•is, -isse ( - -ioen, -ioju), 469, 48a, 
489- 

•ieoere (vb.-suff), 342. 
•ieane, 496. 

•jse (- -ilia), 457, 4*3.4**, 4*9- 
-iter (vb.-suff), 114, 496. 
-iek (Gtrm.) t 486. 
-itme {subs. suff) % 488, 496. 
t-isme («#**. suff)» soi-4. 
t-iimc \sup$rL suff) f 985". 
•ianoi, 488, 496. 
-ieea, 252, 480, 484, 4*9- 
-isse, mt -it, -iste «wr -ioen. 



, a83. 
•itsime, 385 
-ieeimo (I/al), 2B*\ 
•iuimum, 283, 185. 
•iedxnue, 283. 
-ieta, 488, 496. 
-itte, 488, 496. 
•itatem, 483, 496. 
•itc ( • -fat), 501. 
-ite f- -rnp), 501. 
-ite" (- .iutem), 483, 496. 
•itee (-Tr^t), 501. 

-itia (4ro), 501. 

-ittu, -itta, 484. 

•itum, -ita, 6cc 9 357t 304 

-ium, 463, 495. 

-iue (cotnp, suff), 383, 463. 

•ive Ofow. e^«5f), 483. 

-iYU, 483. 

•ix, 480. 

t-ix (- -attain), 469. 
f-ia(--iee),4*o. 

•iMN, 114* 

J- 

-Jen (Gsrm.) t 358. 



-11*, 473- 
•11%. 473. 
•logie, 502. 
-logiqne, 502. 
-logae, 302. 



M. 



•mane, 302. 
•manie, 502. 

•men, 115 (su aft* -amen, •linen), 
•ment (aav. suf), 44 l , 269-70, 
380-3. 

•ment (subs. tuff. - -ement, meat* 
4*3- 

•mentu* -m^nttun, 480 (sm «lm 

-amentum), 
•metre, 502. 
•nWtrie, 502. 
•m&riqne, 502. 
•morphie, 502. 
•morphitme, 502. 



N. 

•nicher (vb.-suff. in platniioher),49o. 



•O (fit etm f MtMJt Hk$ fr»ivj*w«gl»fo^ 

503. 

•ooca (/UrfJ), 470. 
-oeoio, •oooia (f/a/.) 9 470% 
•oeeu, •ooeue, 468, 470. 

-oche, 470, , " 



-ocher (vb.-suff), 490. 
-ocin, -ociue, 468, 47a 
•oi («-etu, -edn), 482. 
•olde, 502. 
-ote (- -eta% 482. 
t-oier (vb.-suff), 114. 
-oir, -oire (subs. stiff* 

-atorU),455 457-8,480,489,4.95. 
-oir (- vb.-suff. -ire), 340-1, 

359. 

-ois, -oise, 268, 486, 489. 

-ol, -ole, 457, 461, 470-1, 489. 

•old, 485. 

•ole (Pop, mnd Ltanud), 470-1, 48a. 
-olle, 470 (sm ah* -ole)! 
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-olaa, 457 (tff «/» -oolua, -tolas, 
-dola). 

-oo (- -one), 414 460-1, 

475-$>4*9- 
475- ^ 
-oaaer (ttf.-«f£), 490. 
-or, -ore, -orem (xnAj; /*/. tknUwg 

47* 
-onuaa, 50a. 

•care* -oram (jhmutks % gnurmllf), 
97- 

-or», -oram (j*J* . dsnotinf 

•W*0,47* 
-ore, -oram (Z«f. amptrmttvis **), 

97#»4*. „ 
-ore, •oram (Z«/. mkstrmct mpm 

$*), 241, 47a 
•oriu, -oria, *8o, 
t-os (— •cans), 168. 
, su -osu. 
j 34*» 

I (-«***), 50Z. 
•oca, •oram 9 •osut, -oea, 97, 353, 

a68, 481. 
-ot, -0*0,484, 489. 
-ot (fir-oLin loriot, maillot), 46 J ; 

<** escargot), 463. 
-oter (pb.-suff.), 490; (/fcr -ater mi 

gargoter), 46a. 
-00 (- -oatl), 471. 
•oail, -oaille, 471, 489. 
-outlier (pkrwjfo* 490. 
t-ourf« •cran, ante* 

t^(-H*oin),97. 
-oat (--eld), 485, 

-oy, -ay (- 4& 1 - 
(vk-smf), 114,491* 



97, 



He (vk-smf.- -*ra), 340-1, 343, 
159- 
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